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Free Soil or Slavery? 


UR Civil War was first fought 

and decided in Kansas—in a 

prologue of small battles be- 
tween the pro-slavery men and the 
Free Soil party that was of great im- 
portance and deep significance. 

The early history of Kansas had 
been relatively uneventful. Probably 
Coronado and his expedition from 
New Mexico in search of El Dorado 
and the fabled golden city of Quivira 
in 1541 were the first Europeans to visit 
the region. ‘There were a few explora- 
tions by French travelers; but for the 
most part, Kansas was entirely Indian 
country until it passed into the posses- 
sion of the United States as a part of the 
Louisiana Purchase. ‘Thereafter, trav- 
elers along the Santa Fe trail, Mormon 
emigrants to Utah and gold-seekers to 
California crossed the new country, 
and gradually it became known. Ft. 
Leavenworth was established in 1827, 
Ft. Scott in 1842; missionaries of vari- 
ous denominations began to bring civ- 
ilization to the new land; and in 1854 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act established a 
territorial government. 


Now began the years of minor war- 
fare which make this period of Kansas 
history of outstanding significance. In 
1787 Congress had passed the North- 
west Territory Ordinance, which for- 
bade slavery in all new States north of 
the Ohio River. When Missouri was 
admitted, however, the preponderance 
of slaveholders was so great that in 
1819 the famous Missouri Compromise 
was enacted; this admitted Missouri as 
a slave State in accordance with a con- 
stitution adopted by Missouri voters, 
but forbade slavery in any other por- 
tion of the Louisiana Purchase north 
of 36° 30’. There were slaves, how- 
ever, in various places in Kansas; and 
at the first election held for a dele- 
gate to Congress (1854) hundreds of 
armed Missourians invaded Kansas 
and took possession of the polls. Most 
of the Free Soil advocates were thus 
prevented from voting; and asa result, 
the territorial legislature adopted 
their Missouri laws in connection with 
slavery. Promptly the Free Soil set- 
tlers set up a free State government of 
their own, and the war was on. 


Settlers coming in from the North 
and East were stopped and driven back 
by outposts of pro-slavery men from 
Missouri, and by volunteer parties 
from other Southern States. Emigrants 
from the South, likewise, were turned 
away by Free Soil defense parties. 

In spite of this reign of lawlessness, 
the settlement of Kansas continued, 
and as occupation of the tempting 
prairie land increased, strong agitation 
began for the admission of Kansas as a 
State. President Buchanan urged 
upon Congress the admission of Kansas 
under the so-called Lecompton Con- 
stitution, which would have permitted 
slavery. ‘The Free Soil men, however, 
framed their own constitution at 
Wyandotte, which was ratified by the 
people; and in January 1861, Kansas 
was admitted to the Union as a free 
State. The long struggle that pre- 
ceded this event led to the destruction 
of the Whig Party, and to the estab- 
lishment of an uncompromising anti- 
slavery party. And it set the stage for 
the heartbreaking national struggle 
which almost immediately followed. 


Readers’ Comment 


God Bless ’Em! 


T was the soul-stirring Rail-splitter 
cover (February) that attracted me. 
I saw, I bought, BLuz Book conquered. 
The forceful realism and exhilarating 
looking-at-life-and-finding-it-good tone 
of your magazine is so refreshing. You 
see, all us ladies do not like mush and 
marshmallow-cream fiction. 
—Mrs. E. C. 


A Bargain 


IX these days of climbing prices, it’s 
a pleasure to find a genuine bargain 
like BLuE Boox. Being of a mathe- 
matical turn of mind, I estimated the 
number of words I get for the small 
sum of two bits: about the equivalent 
of one $2.50 novel. Figuring on the 
basis of comparative magazines con- 
taining advertising, I find I receive at 
least twice as much reading matter. 

But that’s not all. In diversity, 
breadth and richness of story and fact, 
it’s worth much more than the asking 
price. History, fantasy, adventure, 
science, war, detective stories give 
readers something they like. Suppos- 
ing that crime stories are a reader’s 
dish, a dip into a sea story might lure 
him into beginning a type of tale new 
to him. Or if scientific stories appeal 
to him, a glimpse of the first paragraph 
in a historical tale might open a new 
field of enjoyment. 

Your authors know how to tell their 
stories well, whatever tvpe they may be. 
Reading BLuE Book gives us satisfy- 
ing relaxation in varied and stimulat- 
ing form. Only in BLuE Boox do we 
find such fine mental fare. 

—Arthur W. Benson 


Constructive Criticism 


a” Se cover designs depicting scenes 
from American history indeed are 
excellent, those by Herbert Morton 
Stoops for instance. You could offer 
a six months’ or year’s subscription 
plus any one of the covers duplicated 
in framable form, etc. 

(2) Smell the various magazines and 
when you find one with an irresistible 
smell to its paper or ink, then have that 
smell duplicated in your paper or ink. 
Folks often like to “whiff’ paper or 
ink, especially when reading the maga- 
zine for the first time! 

(3) Have a pure “mush” or love 
story, or some kind of story of contrast, 
from the general run, in each issue. 
Even many bachelors and hermits are 
lovers at heart. Ask Figaro! 

(4) You could use a poem now and 
then.... Have the Table of Contents 
in a different, pronounced shade of 
ink.... Have a real or dummy page 
of ads between front cover and con- 
tents. ... Have all three edges of 
the magazine tinted a bright, alluring 
color! —William Zillman 
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supposed to be. But the 

passport had been pre- 
pared by the Intelligence Department 
of a Great Power; the accent was the 
product of my far feebler efforts. I 
knew, nevertheless, that it would serve. 
The little group of people precarious- 
ly vacationing that June—so near in 


time, so almost legendary now as his- 
tory—in the Hotel Beau Rivage was in 
no mood to scrutinize closely or in- 
quire too curiously. For the very fact 
of being able to be here argued, at 
least, some abnormality of fortune on 
the part of each. Such people do not 
even pick up stones to throw. 

Least of all did I fear the attention 
of the Nazi officers who were comman- 
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e Course of 


by LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


Y passport was as faultless 
as my French accent was 


deering suite after suite in the hotel 
on the shore of the Lake of Annecy, 
and who daily threatened to drive us 
out to take shelter in the comfortless 
tall houses which overlook the canals 
of the ancient mountain city. These 
men had long lost the furious glitter 
of their first assault upon the world. 
They still stalked and shouted, but 
decay and doom had touched them. 





No word was spoken at our table 
as the Nazi officers made their 
way to the end of the garden. 


Justice 


Illustrated by 
MAURICE BOWER 


They knew that the resistance fighters 
were in the maquis, the bush—in the 
thickets of every crag and mountain- 
side between here and Mont Blanc 
to the east, in every chalet from here 
to the Swiss frontier on the north. 
Their faces were like brittle, hollow 
masks. “They guzzled the stolen wines 
of the land. ‘They were too nervous 
to strip and bathe. The floors shook 


under their boots; they themselves 
stank of rotting leather and of the 
sweat of fear. 

It is not they who cause me to re- 
call that summer, nor the silken lake 
nor the astringent air of the uplands 
of Savoy, nor my own business there, 
which had, in fact, come nearly to an 
end. Nor was it the fashionable Pa- 
risian gynecologist, too friendly with 
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THE DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR OF 
“ANNIVERSARY,” “LAasT DAYS OF 
SHYLOCK,” “TRUMPET OF JUBI- 
LEE” AND OTHER NOTED BOOKS 
COMPRESSES A WHOLE NOVEL IN- 
TO THIS VIVIDLY DRAMATIC STORY. 


the occupation forces for his future 
welfare, and the darkish lady, jingling 
with chains, whom too emphatically 
he presented as his wife, nor yet the 
stocky, perpetually smiling supposedly 
Swiss innkeeper, pretending that he 
knew no German. Not these, nor the 
members of a string quartette, rather 
sallow of skin and greasy of hair, who 
told you daily that, as soon as their 
visas came through, they were off on 
a concert tour to South America, and 
who offered to show their contracts. 
It is and was none of these. It was 
the Dmovskis; it was they alone. The 
other people, the terraces and flowery 
gardens, the wooded slope behind, the 
lustrous lake in front of the hotel—all 
these were but the setting of their dra- 
ma and their fate. 


So soon as—on the day of their ar- 
rival—I heard the maitre d’hétel ad- 
dress them by name, I knew that one 
person was here who was not fraudu- 
lent. Ramon Dmovski’s name was 
known; his merits in his chosen field 
of archeology were beyond question. 
In early youth he had come trom his 
native Poland to study in Western Eu- 
rope. He had stayed and had long 
been a French citizen. The results of 
his excavations in Asia Minor had so 
notably illustrated the truth of the 
Old Testament accounts, and his pre- 
sentation of them had been so elo- 
quent and moving, that all Paris had, 
some years ago, crowded his lecture 
hall in the Sorbonne. I knew his 
books; I remembered having seen a 
picture of him in his publisher’s cata- 
logue; I wondered at once how he 
would be able to face at such close 
quarters the violators of France, the 
very murderers of his ancestral Po- 
land. 

Well, he didn’t face them at all. 
He looked past or, as it were, through 
them. He kept his tall, extremely 
slender form, visible from afar by its 
aureoled bush of milk-white hair, de- 
terminedly unbent. On the terraces, 
in the lakeside garden, beside the cool, 
dark-green canals of Annecy, his wide 
luminous blue eyes gazed unswerving- 
ly, as though unseeing, straight ahead. 
. . . They were lost eyes that tound 
their way home only when his wife 
was with him. 

I didn’t wonder at that. If he was 
fifty, she was hardly more than half 
his age. But that was far from all. 
Lucie Dmovski was, in her slightly 
enameled fashion, exquisite and _per- 
fect. She had the air of one invio- 





Well, Ramon Dmovski didn’t face them at all. He looked past or, as it were, through them. 
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lable; she kept a strong sensual sting 
well-sheathed. Doubtless nature had 
not given her hair quite that bronze 
tinge. But the russet eyes, the incom- 
parable texture of the skin, the small, 
pert, high bosom, the ravishing lines 
of thigh and leg—these were the real 
right thing. She stylized herself, 
moreover, with a cool and sober aware- 
ness. Her frocks were, so to speak, 
poured on to her. Her sturdicr morn- 
ing costumes, her decorative dinner 
gowns, scemed to be emanations of her 
very self. 


Aris I had introduced myself to 
Dmovski as a teacher of languages 
from Luxembourg—the roéle assigned 
me by my chiels and borne out by my 
passport—and shown my knowledge of 
his work and standing, his rigidness 
seemed to relax a little. He intro- 
duced me to his wife at the first oppor- 
tunity, and on the next afternoon it 
was she who with ever so graceful a 
motion of her slender hand, invited 
me to the lakeside table where they 
were having tea. 

“How long have you been here?” 
she asked a little abruptly. “It wea- 
ries me, this calm beauty. Ramon 
doesn’t seem to mind.” 

Dmovski drank her in with his eyes. 
He almost smiled. 

“Lucie does rather belong to Paris,” 
he said thoughtfully, as though the 
notion eased him. 

I asked her if she were a born Pa- 
risienne. 

She gave a quick little shake of the 
head. 

“I’m a peasant girl from between 
Nancy and Metz. Did you ever see 
the famous dung-heaps of Lorraine?” 

“So you’ve never had enough of 
Paris?” I asked lightly. 

Again she gave that quick little 
shake. 

“All this drives me frantic. The 
one mercy is that Ramon gave me the 
Peugeot coupé in which we drove 
here. Don’t you sometimes hear it in 
the morning?” 

I had heard the rather raucous start- 
ing of a car once or twice quite early. 
But my private information was that 
I could relax vigilance. The fall of 
the empire of the robbers and murder- 
ers was at hand. I started to speak, 
and saw the face of Dmovski freeze 
into a pallid mask. 

“I beg her not to drive to Geneva 
so often.” 

He gave a little gasp. 
hand on his. 

“Don’t worry so, darling. Every- 
body knows that I’m a harmless per- 
son. I go to the cinema in Geneva; 
I do a little shopping. ‘That’s all.” 

She looked at me with an appeal 
like a little girl’s in her almost golden 
eyes. But as those eyes met mine, the 
appeal as of a little girl suddenly faded 
from them and was replaced by a 


She put her 


somber, brooding, watchful expres- 
sion, as down the steps that led from 
the hotel to the lakeside garden 
tramped three of the Nazi officers. I 
had long known their identities, of 
course. ‘They were the Lieutenants 
Brachvogel and von Schellenberg and 
the young Oberstleutnant Egon Hardt. 
Brachvogel and Schellenberg were the 
brutalized products of a brutish  sys- 
tem. It had stamped their faces into 
a resemblance to the faces of hounds. 
Not so Egon Hardt. He was young 
and fair. One could conceive of his 
lips quivering; one could imagine his 
conscience as not being quite dead. 
No word was spoken at our little 
table as the Nazi officers made their 
way to one at the farther end of the 
garden and sat down. Neither Ra- 
mon nor Lucie Dmovski looked in 
that direction. But his mask turned 
from white to gray, and she seemed 
lost in thought. I had, of course, not 
their inhibitions. I looked and saw 
the head of Egon Hardt move ever so 
slightly and his eyes cling thirstily for 
an instant to Lucie’s form. I knew 
half by instinct that Ramon was 
wringing his long bony hands under 
the table. What a melancholy situa- 
tion, I thought, and especially under 
the circumstances, how vulgar and 
how dangerous! Poor Dmovski! I 
made my excuses, and went for a walk. 


Bris next morning the Peugeot 
coupé fairly clattered. It has more 
speed than any other French car, but 
it is not pleasant to the ear. I stepped 
to the window. Lucie, admirably neat 
and compact, was in her car. In a 
moment she spun out. Since I had a 
corner room, I could mark her direc- 
tion from my other window. The car 
picked up speed and raced not north- 
ward to Geneva, but eastward on the 
road to Chamonix and Mont Blanc. 
A lovers’ meeting in the forest, I 
thought, or perhaps at some Savoyard 
peasant inn. It was none of my busi- 
ness, this unpolitical bit of common 
adultery. Yet my throat went a little 
dry. Dmovski was so decent and so 
distinguished a person. Why didn’t 
he throw the little slut out? Futile 
and, indeed, foolish question! He 
loved her. The arrow was in his 
flesh and in his heart. He was afraid 
to draw it out. 

There was a knock at my door. It 
was André, the waiter, with my petit 
déjeuner of rolls and coffee and honey. 
He chattered a few commonplaces. 

“Do you know,” I asked him 
brusquely, “where Madame Dmovski 
goes so carly?” 

“Yes, monsieur, certainly. She goes 
to the hairdresser in Geneva. A lady 
like that, a fashionable lady—they’re 
not good enough for her here in An- 
necy.” 

He was rather proud of the fastidi- 
ousness of his femme du monde. 
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“I suppose,” I said quietly, “that she 
told you that herself?” 

“Bien sir! Of course, she did. Is 
that all monsieur desires?” 

Rather a coarse, unnecessary touch 
on Lucie Dmovski’s part, I thought, to 
establish an alibi by chattering to the 
waiter. I ate my breakfast and made 
my preparations for the day. On this 
day, according to a schedule I had, one 
of my informants would turn up. 
Perhaps it would be—and I hoped so— 
for the last time. ‘The German cities 
were rubble; the crushing tread of 
Amcrica was on the march. My work 
would be done, and I would be released 
from the imprisonment which the spy 
shares with those he spies upon. Dur- 
ing the night, in addition, shots had 
been heard nearer than ever before. 
The resistance fighters were tightening 
their net. That too was a good sign. 

It was a mild bright day, and I 
rowed that morning across the lake to 
the Abbey of Talloires. A bomb had 
hit the former hostelry; it was in ruins 
now. I had often wondered whether 
the resistance fighters used the little 
peninsula. But the poppies hardly 
trembled, and the lizards darted undis- 
turbed. Nevertheless a tension crept 
into my nerves, and with strong strokes 
I brought my boat back to the Beau 
Rivage in time for luncheon. 

The usual people were at their usu- 
al tables. Ramon Dmovski sat at his 
alone. I dared hardly nod to him. I 
did not want the slightest gesture to 
reveal my knowledge of his humilia- 
tion. And indeed, he looked sleep- 
less, ravaged, suddenly old. He stared 
at the food before him as though he 
were wondering what to do with it. 
Then the familiar tramp of military 
boots resounded, and the clipped 
creak of corrupt German. In stalked 
Brachvogel, Schellenberg and Egon 
Hardt, accompanied by a civilian I 
had not seen before. I had to keep 
myself from too suddenly regarding 
Dmovski and watching his relief. But 
he was unchanged. He had, if any- 
thing, grown a shade grayer; his eyes 
were stonier; his bony hands were 
clasped on his knees. He did not be- 
tray any awareness of the presence of 
the Nazi officers. He was an image of 
horror and sorrow. So evidently the 
woman’s intrigue was not with the 
Oberstleutnant. Or else they took this 
subtle way of clearing themselves, and 
Dmovski was not taken in. 


I FOLLOWED him, unobtrusively, out 
on the terrace. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, then stopped to let me join him. 

“What is your feeling,” he asked 
hoarsely, ‘‘—is the end near?” 

He had never before permitted him- 
self a political remark. 

“Yes. It is very near.” 

He leaned forward toward me. A 
little of his great misery seemed to 
seep out of him. 


“Do you know? Do you really 
know? I too am supposed to have 
special information—” 

He clasped a hand over his mouth. 
His anxiety and grief, whatever was 
their source, had made him blunder. 
An unforgivable blunder, if what he 
said was so. Was he in touch with 
the partisans in the maquis? 

At that moment, still from afar, we 
heard the snorting of the Peugeot car. 
Dmovski let himself sink into one of 
the metal chairs. He looked up at 
me with a faint smile. He was weak 
with relief. He offered me a cigarette 
and lit one. Ina few moments Lucie 
leaped out of the car and was beside 
us. : 

“Mais, mon pauvre chéri, my poor 
darling,” she cried with every outer 
evidence of sincerity, “you look all in. 
Don’t you think he does, monsieur? 
Why? Why? Why? I am perfectly 
safe!” 

She showed us her beautiful mani- 
cure and urged her husband to go in 
and upstairs with her. He shook his 








Lucie Dmovski was, in 

her slightly enameled 

fashion, exquisite and 
perfect. 


head with gentle firmness. She gave 
him a long scrutinizing glance. Half 
to me, half to herself, she said: “I bet 
he ate no luncheon. I'll see to it that 
he has a good dinner.” She ran across 
the garden and up the steps of the 
hotel. 

Dmovski and | faced each other. 
His eyes were moist; he panted. 

“If I knew who you were,” he said, 
“really knew—” 

“You would speak out?” 

He brooded darkly with veiled eyes. 

“There are conflicts,” he murmured, 
“out of which there is no way but 
death.” He stopped. He lifted his 
eyes. “You understand she loves me.” 

“Then why does she betray you?” 

He lifted his eyebrows. He almost 
laughed. 

“Betray me? Ah, yes, I see. I—” 

Then we both caught sight of a man 
strolling in from the road. He was a 
Savoyard with an Alpine hat, broad- 
brimmed and feathered, with tall boots 
and the pack of the peddler. He 
came up to us and undid his pack and 
showed a group of those quaint wood- 
en relief carvings of peasant kitchens 
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and rooms with clock and bench and 
oven and cat, which are common 


‘through all the Alpine lands from 


Salzburg to Zurich. 

“Souvenirs of the Alps,” he said, 
and grinned, as he handed one of the 
toys to Dmovski, but kept his eyes 
curiously on mine. It was my in- 
formant. He waited for the password 
from me. Then Dmovski said, turn- 
ing the wooden piece in his hands: 
“Trés joli—very pretty.” Then sud- 
denly he added: “Doux’”—for sweet 
on the tongue. For that was the pass- 
word. From an old tag of an old 
poem that it is sweet and becoming to 
die for one’s country. There were 
professors and poets in the resistance 
movement! Luckily there was another 
signal which I gave my man, telling 
him to see me later. I left him and 
Dmovski together in the garden. As 
I strolled away, I looked up and saw 
the face of Lucie at their window—a 
face white, strained, distorted by ter- 
ror, beautiful no more. 


No one got much sleep that night. 
My Savoyard had confirmed what all 
sources accessible under the occupation 
had hinted. The Nazis were fleeing. 
Those left here were planning to try 
for internment in Switzerland. But 
the border-guards were being rein- 
forced, and the resistance fighters were 
swarming in the forests and moun- 
tains. I had tried to get something 
about Dmovski out of my Savoyard. 
He had shaken his head. “A very fine 
gentleman. It is very sad.” 

“What is sad?” 

He had looked at me steadily: “Did 
Madame ever tell you where she comes 
from?” 

I had almost forgotten her casual 
remark. Now it came back to me. 
“From a village between Nancy and 
Metz.” 

The man had nodded. “A hell of 
a lot nearer Metz than Nancy.” With 
that, he had gone. 

It was enough. The pattern was 
clear. Oh, yes, Lucie Dmovski was of- 
ficially French. But Prussian families 
—a few, at least—had stubbornly re- 
mained Prussian in both Alsace and 
Lorraine, in both Strasboucg and 
Metz. When the hordes of Hitler 
swept over the Continent, these had 
arisen.. Poor Dmovski! No wonder 
he had said that there were conflicts 
out of which there is no way but the 
way of death. Would he kill himself, 
or her or both? He loved her and she 
him. Did he face the fact that she 
was a German spy? 

All night there was trampling in the 
halls and rooms of the Beau Rivage. 
All night there was the sound of firing 
from the mountains. At dawn all the 
tumult died down, and I was at my 
window. The lake was tranquil, and 
the flowers were as unstirring as 
though they had been jewels. ‘Then 


doors slammed above me—one and two 
and three. The Nazi officers and the 
Dmovskis were all housed on that floor 
above mine. I thought, too, that I 
heard a cry, a man’s voice, half in en- 
treaty, half in command. But the 
slamming of the doors confused me. 
A very tew minutes later, after the 
silence had fallen again, the well- 
known raucous, metallic whir roared 
on the road. I leaned out at my win- 
dow. Lucie—her face again wrenched 
by terror as I had seen it on the after- 
noon before—raced at a speed of at 
least eighty kilometers an hour toward 
Geneva and the Swiss frontier. 

It was all so futile now. What mes- 
sage could she be carrying for her con- 
federates? Perhaps they wanted to 
know at what point of the Swiss fron- 
tier they could most easily slip through. 
Perhaps—but I refused to be annoyed 
by such reflections. I hoped I saw a 
free world once more, and saw myself, 
with millions of others, back home. 

The day was a sort of glittering 
nightmare. he Nazis stayed in their 
rooms. They could telephone to An- 
necy, of course, where their troops 
were billeted. “They were packing, no 
doubt, hoping to escape with loot. 

Dmovski wandered about, literally 
like a ghost, like a creature driven by 
the furies. And in truth he was. If 
he were known to have condoned his 
wife’s activities, where would he be 
when the Vichy scoundrels were swept 
away? Once or twice he strolled to- 
ward me, pale to the lips. I could al- 
most see those lips writhe. He knew 
now that I knew, or at least strongly 
suspected. But he could not get him- 
self to the point of speech. And in- 
deed, there was nothing to be said. 
He was a good and loyal and distin- 
guished man, and the choice before 
him was: a bullet through his head 
today, or a firing-squad to face in a few 
weeks or months. He knew it; and 
he knew, too, that I would have to tes- 
tify concerning the few facts I knew. 
So would our Savoyard. That I would 
do so—understanding how he loved the 
girl—with a sense of sorrow and regret 
would avail not at all. 

Once or twice, loitering in the gar- 
den, I thought I saw him look longing- 
ly at the waters of the lake. But he 
had told me himself that he was a 
powerful swimmer, so that was no way 
out. Nor, unless he wanted to lock 
himself into their room, did he have 
much chance to keep his tension and 
his suffering solitary on this day. 
News and hope had seeped through. 
The other guests were restless and 
happy and talkative today. The 
chamber-music quartette people were 
all over the place. ‘The Parisian gyne- 
cologist and his dark companion alone 
were depressed, and they sought to 
hide their depression under patriotic 
noises. “The atmosphere of the place 
had an element of the morally repul- 


sive. I kept myself steady by thinking 
of the mountains, cool, firm, eternal, 
towering above the ugly small passions 
of strutting men. 

In the early afternoon I saw that 
Ramon Dmovski was at the breaking 
point. Evidently he did not want to 
die in a strange hotel room with Lu- 
cie’s things about him. His hand was 
in his pocket grasping a revolver, as I 
could see. He gave me a stern, strange 
look, and walked swiftly along the 
garden-path toward the road. Should 
I follow him? Should I save him for 
a more degrading death? 

He did not get far along the path. 
People had entered the hotel garden 
—quite a group of people, peasants 
from the surrounding villages. And 
in the midst of the group four men 
carried a stretcher improvised of the 
leafy branches of trees. Longish twigs 
trailed along the earth. And on the 
stretcher lay a woman’s body. The 
long hair of the color of autumn leaves 
had become unwound, and_ russet 
strands trailed among the greenery of 
the branches. Dmovski stood quite 
still. I hastened to his side. The 
man at the head of the group took off 
his hat. 

“We found her. It was the maquis. 
They are executing people right and 
lefts 


They had covered the gashes in Lu- 
cie’s breast with her sweater. But the 
blood oozed out and trickled down. 
Her face was drawn, but not without 
a hint of peace. 

“Carry her in, if you please,” said 
Dmovski. “I am her husband.” 

They carried her in and laid her 
down in the hall of the hotel. They 
waited dumbly; and Dmovski, who 
knew his French peasantry, under- 
stood. He took out his wallet and 
emptied it of its contents. Then with 
clipped countrified expressions of sor- 
row and regret, they trailed slowly out. 

Dmovski raised his head and looked 
at me. 

“You always knew?” I asked him. 

“Always.” 

“Did she know that you knew?” 

“She kept hoping that I didn’t. She 
loved me.” 

There was a touch of somber pride 
in his voice. 

“And so’’—suddenly his way out of 
this tragic conflict flashed into my 
mind—“and so you gave her up to 
them?” 

He shook his head, and the faint 
touch of an ecstatic smile was on his 
lips. 

“No. They tracked her down. 1 
warned her. 1 am very grateful to 
God. He spared me that.” 





From the Editor’s Scrapbook 


F EW INVENTIONS are the work of a 
single man. They are generally one 
man’s adaptation of a commonplace, 
with many other men’s modifications 
and improvements. The typewriter, 
though, is perhaps the product of more 
brains than most other devices. Be- 
tween 1714 and 1865, more than a score 
of persons working independently in 
France, England and the United States 
devised various almost practical auto- 
matic writing-machines. About 1830, 
Xavier Projean, a Frenchman, invented 
the first type-bar and the first manual 
keyboard. Thirteen years later a Mas- 
sachusetts man, Charles Thruber, per- 
fected the first movable carriage. An- 
other thirteen years after that, Alfred 
E. Beach, editor of the Scientific Ameri- 
can, invented a writing-machine with 
type-bars converging to the center 
similar to those in use today, finger 
keys, and a bell to indicate the end of 
the line. The following year—1857— 
William Francis, a New York City phy- 
sician, arranged a traveling paper 
frame and perfected the inked ribbon. 
But to Christopher Latham Sholes, a 
Milwaukee mechanic, goes the credit 
for perfecting the first practical type- 
writer. In July of 1868 he patented a 


writing-machine that typed fifty words 
a minute, entirely in capitals. Sholes 
also named the device a typewriter. 
Such names as “patent writer,” “typog- 
rapher,” “mechanical chirographer,” 
and “writing-machine” occurred to him. 
but being a printer as well as a mechan- 


ic, he finally decided on “typewriter.” 


Wihio ARE WE? We are all the na- 
tions of the world, all the races, all the 
creeds, all the tongues. Together we 
spell America with capital letters inked 
with democracy. We of the United 
States are 60,000,000 Anglo-Saxons, 
15,000,000 Teutons, 14,500,000 Ne- 
groes, 10,000,000 Irish, 9,000,000 Slavs, 
5,000,000 Italians, 4,000,000 Scandinav- 
ians, 2,000,000 French, 1,000,000 each 
of Finns, Lithuanians and Greeks, less- 
er numbers of Spaniards, Hungarians, 
Swiss, Dutch, and about one-third mil- 
lion each of Amerindians, Orientals, 
Filipinos, and Mexicans. When we go 
to church we are 40,000,000 Evangeli- 
cal Protestants, 22,000,000 Roman Cath- 
olics, 4,500,000 Jews, 2,000,000 Angli- 
can Episcopalians, 600,000 Mormons, 
500,000 Christian Scientists, 100,000 
Quakers and differing numbers of doz- 
ens of other persuasions. 


Contributed by Simpson M. Ritter 
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HIS story of an unlettered 

savage who traveled sixteen 
thousand miles through the 
wilderness of unsettled 
America is not only highly probable, 
but has a substantial array of facts to 
support it. An account of the remark- 
able journey was written by M. Le 
Page du Pratz, a French planter of 
Louisiana, in the early 1700’s. Du 
Pratz was an author of considerable 
distinction. He was a student and his- 
torian, whose writings on pioneer 
America and the Indians of that period 
were notably authentic. His transcrip- 
tion of Monchacht Ape’s feat he 
claimed to have received first-hand 
from Ape himself, who was then liv- 
ing in that region. 
About 1775, a French officer and 
writer of that section, named Dumont, 
published a book on Louisiana. In it 
he gave space to a recountal of Ape’s 
exploit, as written by Du Pratz. Du- 
mont further stated that he too knew 
the Indian personally and believed 
his tale to be substantially correct... . 
Among the great epics of early-day 
travel in American history, the little- 
known journey of Monchacht Ape 
(Monkoct Apay) stands unique. In 
fact, Ape might well be considered our 
original transcontinental traveler out 
te see and behold. However, unlike 


all the other more widely recorded ad- 
venturers who blazed explorative trails 
into America’s unmapped wilderness, 
he accomplished his unparalleled ex- 
pedition strictly on his own. No 
mailed conquistadors or buck-skinned 
woodsmen rode at his side; no special 
equipment eased the difficulties of his 
days; no familiar voices enlivened his 
camps. For five long years he faced 
the unknown, dependent on his own 
lone wit and courage to see him 
through. 

Down in the warm southeastern 
homeland of his Yazoo tribesmen, 
Monchacht Ape lived the ordinary 
childhood life of his Indian brothers 
and sisters. Inside him, however, 
dwelt a different spirit. He had a 
mind that thirsted for knowledge and 
a disposition that drove him to find 
enlightenment. As he grew up, his 
vision extended far beyond the nar- 
row little world that sufficed his com- 
panions. Legends of strange things in 
distant lands stirred his imagination; 
curiosity and desire to know, drew his 
thoughts ever toward far horizons. 
While still in his youth, he made a 
trip east to the Atlantic Coast and 
another as far north as Niagara Falls. 

Then his eyes turned westward. 
There was a host of fascinating possi- 
bilities in that direction. Informa- 
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A CENTURY BEFORE LEWIS AND CLARK, 
AN INDIAN JOURNEYED ALONE FROM 
LouIsIANA TO THE OREGON COAST. 


tion gained on his earlier wanderings 
had hinted at the extraordinary won- 
ders extending league upon league to- 
ward the western sun. 

Furthermore, Ape’s interest had 
long been stirred by the ancient legend 
of a land far away to the northwest, 
from which his people had originated. 
No one seemed to know any particular 
details about these ancestors or the 
country of their beginning; the wise 
old men merely said it was so, and 
pointed always in the same direction 
—northwest. But Ape’s avid curiosity 
wouldn’t let it rest at that; his mind 
demanded a more comprehensible pic- 
ture. As no one could tell him the 
things he wanted to know, he decided 
to try finding out for himself. Some- 
where out in that direction, he rea- 
soned, must lie the information denied 
him elsewhere. Besides, he wanted to 
see some of that strange country for 
its own sake, 

It was somewhere around the year 
1700 that he set out; approximately 
a century before Lewis and Clark ac- 
complished their memorable journey 
to the mouth of the Columbia. Un- 
like his later-day followers, however, 
Ape was not traveling on a budget or 
trying to forward the course of empire. 
Time was no object; and America 
then, as now, was strewn with attrac- 
tions tor an inquiring mind. 


CCORDING to Ape’s story, he began 
his journcy at the time of ripen- 
ing grain. His way led north and west 
to the Ohio River. Beyond the Ohio 
lay the prairies. He got across the 
stream on a raft contrived of cane- 
poles and driftwood and was soon en- 
joying his first meal of buffalo hump. 
He was amazed at the vast hordes of 
buffalo he met on these prairies. 
Often, he said, he could see them 
massed the length of a day’s travel or 
scattered in herds as far as the eye 
could reach. Yet he appreciated them 
as a food supply. Tenderloins, humps 
and tongues were his daily fare for 
weeks at a time. 

After a short stop at a village of 
Illinois Indians, he turned west to cross 
the Mississippi shortly above the 
mouth of the Missouri River. This 
crossing was accomplished by use of 


by GLENN R. VERNAM 


another raft built of materials close at 
hand. From there, he followed the 
north bank of the latter stream until 
he fell in with some members of the 
Missouri tribe. 

The friendliness of these people, 
combined with the shortening autumn 
days, induced him to accept their in- 
vitation to spend the winter there. It 
was well that he did; he hadn’t 
reckoned with the fierceness of North- 
ern winters. The snow, he said, rose 
to the height of a man’s waist, while 
all the wild game hid itself in inacces- 
sible places. But for the gencrous hos- 
pitality of these friends, he figured he 
must surely have perished in the bitter 
freezing storms which raged across the 
open prairies. 

Ape seemed to have a special af- 
finity for learning the languages and 
adapting himself to the everyday life 
of the different tribes he met from time 
to time. And he certainly had ability 
to get along with strangers. His 
odyssey reads like a good-will tour. 
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-northwestward across the broad plains: 


All the different people he met re- 
ceived him kindly, made his stay 
enjoyable, and parted with him as 
friends, regretfully. Not once did he 
record inhospitable treatment. 

The spring following his sojourn 
with the Missouris found him headed 
on up the Missouri River. Buffalo 
and wildfowl again flowed past him in 
uncounted millions. He made partic- 
ular mention of the beauty of the roll- 
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ing green land; the muddiness of this 
river, in comparison with the Missis- 
sippi, also attracted his notice. 

It was the people he called the Na- 
tion of the West, who gave him his 
first definite information about the 
land whence all the Indians came. He 
must have been up in the Mandan 
country of North Dakota then, for 
these Indians told him that continuing 
on up the river for one moon would 
bring him to the Great Shining Moun- 
tains. They informed him the place 
he sought was tar off to the northwest 
beyond the mountains, but strongly 
advised against his trying to go there. 
It was, they said, a cold and barren 
land of fearful mountains, deep snow 
and few inhabitants. Along with all 
this, they also told him of a large river 
west of the Great Mountains, which 
ran toward the setting sun until it 
reached an endless body of water. 

Ape pushed on eagerly. His hopes 
were high for great things to come. 
Nor was he disappointed. After fol- 
lowing on up the Missouri for one 
moon, he found the mountains as 
beautiful and awesomely grand 4s they 
had been represented. 

Here he met a band of friendly hunt- 
ers whose native haunts were beyond 
the mountains. They were able to tell 
him many details about the great 
western river and the Big Waters 
which lay beyond the farthest land. 
At the time Ape met these people, one 
man and his wife were making eae 
arations to return home. Ape gladly 
accepted the invitation to accompany 
them, as their knowledge of the trails 
through the rugged territory would 
save him unnecessary hardship. After 


a few days’ rest, they led him up the 
river for nine days and then made a 
five-day journey over some high 
ground to a stream which ran in a 
westerly direction. 

This crossing probably took place 
west of Great Falls and Helena, be- 
tween the headwaters of the Missouri 
and Clark’s Fork. Or there is a pos- 
sibility that Ape was led even farther 
north, heading up Sun River to cross 
over onto the South Fork of the Flat- 
head. In either case, he found his way 
to the Great River of the West. 

He spent the winter with these new 
friends. He called them the Otter 
People. They had canoed downstream 
a considerable distance to their own 
village, where Ape was received as 
though he belonged to the tribe. 
These Indians introduced him to sev- 
eral new foods peculiar to that region. 
One was a breadstuff made from 
roasted roots; another was a small 
pea-like grain which grew wild, and 
which was very tasteful when cooked. 
He said this nation made life so agree- 
able for him that it was hard to part 
with them the following spring. But 
for his urge to see the Great Western 
Water, and perhaps find the land of 
his ancestors, he would have willingly 
stayed there. 

And the rest of his journey was 
equally agreeable. His friends had 
provided him with a canoe as an easier 
mode of travel. In this he floated at 
ease, killing game along the bank to 
supplement his store of root-bread, 
peas and dried meat. Ape stated 
that with his bow and arrows, cook- 
ing-pot, sleeping-robe, and the abun- 
dance of game, he had everything that 





any person could wish to make life 


pleasant. 
He said the natives called this 
stream the Beautiful River. In his 


opinion, it couldn’t have been more 
appropriately named. 

He met various other tribes of In- 
dians along the course of his down- 
stream voyage. With each of these he 
usually stopped for a day or so, and as 
usual all of them treated him as one 
of the family. He always seemed to 





-to winter among the hospitable Mandans- 
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have picked up a working knowledge 
of the language and customs of the 
next territory while enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the different tribes. In fact, 
this Eighteenth Century savage might 
not be a bad example for a large share 
of our modern civilized gadabouts to 
copy. 

Down along the lower Columbia, or 
Beautiful River, Ape mentions finding 
quantities of big blue birds which 
were very good eating. ‘These were 
likely the Western blue grouse. Like- 
wise, he was probably referring to 
seals when he told of seeing strange 
dark-skinned animals, whose heads re- 
sembled those of buffalo calves, that 
came up out of the coastal waters to 
eat grass. His description of the im- 
mense Western forests and the Co- 
lumbia River salmon are very realistic. 
So are the sketchy details of sea crea- 
tures and shellfish with which he came 
in contact. 

Here he spent considerable time 
with a tribe living a day’s journey 
from the coast. ‘They told him they 
had located their village back in the 
woods so that they might more easily 
hide from the bearded men who 
visited the coast each year. 

These bearded men were greatly 
feared by the natives. They came over 
the Western Water from the direction 
of the setting sun, sailing in great 
canoes from which towered two or 
three tree trunks hung with big 
squares of cloth. They were armed 
with weapons which made a terrible 
noise and spouted fire. All of them 
wore a bulky kind of clothing that 
covered their entire bodies, even in 
the hottest weather. The Indians 


said these white-faced strangers often 
tried to steal their young men and 
women when they stopped ashore for 
water and wood. Being afraid to fight 
against the fearsome weapons, the na- 
tives made a practice of staying well 
in hiding when the bearded ones ap- 
peared. 

Monchacht Ape was more enlight- 
ened. His contacts with civilization 
on the Eastern Coast had taught him 
a few salient facts about firearms and 
chastising one’s enemies. As it was 
nearing the time of year when _ the 
foreigners usually arrived, he helped 
assemble several of the neighboring 
tribes to form a surprise party Ape’s 
practical intelligence and directional 
ability seems to have won him a posi- 
tion of recognized leadership in the 
affair. 

At any rate, he relates how, t'ter a 
five-day march to the spot where the 
strangers habitually landed, he posted 
lookouts on the cliffs while the others 
located places of concealment for a 
proper ambushing attack. There they 
lay in wait for seventeen days; the 
bearded men were late that season. 

But at last two tall-masted crafts 
hove into sight. The lookouts spread 
the alarm which sent their companions 
scurrying to selected vantage-points. 
Craftily they waited while the ships 
cast anchor in the mouth of the river 
and began taking on fresh water. It 
was not until the enemy went ashore 
to cut wood that they struck suddenly 
from three sides. They managed to 
kill eleven of the bearded ones before 
the rest fought their way back to the 
boats and put to sea. 


ee description of the dead sailors 
pictures them as smaller than 
either the Indians or the white men of 
his acquaintance; also, he said, they 
were not like any of the English, 
French or Spanish he had known. 
However, they were white of skin, 
with bearded faces and hair worn long 
in the center of their heads. The de- 
scription of their clothing indicates 
silk or finely woven cotton. Shoes of 
some kind were worn, as were turban- 
like caps of cloth. Only a few of the 
men were armed with muzzle-loading 
uns. 

Though Ape didn’t say so, this affair 
evidently raised his standing in the 
community to a high degree. He re- 
ceived his share of the booty taken 
from the victims, as well as a generous 
amount of respect for his counsel and 
activities. Life was made pleasant for 
him in the extreme. He even acquired 
a wife. 

Still, the idea of locating his an- 
cestral country continued to plague 
his mind; he had never lost sight of 
the primary object of his journey. 
Some unseen power, he stated, seemed 
to direct his will, drawing him ever 
onward toward the Northwest. In 


fact, his taking a wife appeared to 
hinge no little on the idea that she 
might prove a helpful asset in uncov- 
ering hidden sources of native infor- 
mation. 

Not long after the battle with the 
bearded men, he was once more on his 
way, accompanied by his dusky bride. 
Their honeymoon route lay northward 
along the coast, between the moun- 
tains and the Great Water. To any- 
one familiar with Washington’s ever- 
green coast in midsummer, there can 
be little disagreement with his descrip- 
tion of this idyllic land. And at that 
time he noted the extreme length of 
the days and shortness of the nights 
as compared with those of his home- 
land. 

Ape never reached the land of his 
desire, however. All the people he 
met advised against his trying to go 
there. The farther he went, the 
stronger did this opinion prevail. 
They told him the coast extended 
north for an unbelievable distance 
before turning west to where it was 
cut in two by the Great Water. More- 
over, most of the way led through a 
land of barren, frozen mountains, 
where he would surely perish. The 
wise men of all the villages spoke the 
saine, counseling him emphatically to 
abandon such a hopeless plan. 

In the end, he allowed himself to 
be persuaded. Regretfully bowing to 
the inevitable, he turned back toward 
the Columbia. He eventually re- 
traced his steps across the continent, 
reaching the Yazoo country after an 
absence of five years. Ape reckoned 
his “actual traveling-time for the round 
trip as thirty-six moons. 


This helps substantiate his story. 
Fifteen miles per day is a fair average 
for a man on foot in unfamiliar coun- 
try. That would make his thirty-six 
moons total about 16,000 miles. “Then 
consider that a person following the 
devious courses of winding rivers, and 
equally sinuous Indian trails, would 
easily travel double the distance of a 
direct route. This leaves around eight 
thousand miles, half of which is the ap- 
proximate highway distance from the 
southeastern part of the United States 
to the upper Washington Coast, via 
the upper Missouri and Columbia. 

Further corroboration is seen in his 
accurate description of the country, its 
oddly varied wild life, the customs of 
its inhabitants and the long days of 
the Northwest. Too, there are the 
Indians’ warnings about the forbid- 
ding Alaskan Coast stretching away to 
the Bering Sea, and the accounts of the 
bearded men. Sailing-ships from both 
Europe and the Orient are known to 
have visited the Northwest Coast long 
before any white men ever traveled its 
dim trails. 

Added to that, Monchacht Ape’s 
story was essayed and printed upward 
of seventy-five years before any known 
white man explored beyond the north- 
ern Rockies. Neither his imagination 
nor that of his biographer, Du Pratz, 
could hardly have devised so complete 
a record of the discoveries which Lewis 
and Clark were to duplicate, almost 
step by step, a full century later. 

Everything considered, it seems that 
well-earned credit is due this early- 
day American who was first to see the 
widely distributed wonders of his na- 
tive land. 
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A great fire leaped upward; many were blown overboard, and they cried for help in the darkness. 
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Action off Salerno 


A former Naval officer gives a vivid picture of one of our toughest landings. 


by CLARY THOMPSON 


N Italy’s Gulf of Salerno, we grew 
to hate the sun. 
As day followed endless day, 
this hate, born of fear, grew as 
fierce as the glaring sun itself, and as 
uncompromising as the Me-109’s and 
Focke-Wulls and Stukas that came 
tearing down out of it with their straf- 
ing and bombs. 

We were D plus 2. On the second 
day of the invasion our convoy of Lib- 
erty ships steamed into the Gulf loaded 
with soldiers and the equipment it 
takes to win a war. 

All hell broke loose betore we ever 
dropped anchor. 

They came out of the sun, as they 
were always to do. We were green 
then, and new. They were upon us 
before we knew it; and even before our 
startled senses could register, they had 
dropped their bombs and strafed our 
decks and were gone over what later 
became known as Messerschmitt Hill. 

Some of their bombs had missed. 
Some had not. Stunned, we stared at 
a nearby burning ship, and wondered 
how many were dead. 

Two hours later they came again 
—always out of the sun. 

This time we were not caught off 
guard. The danger-signal had gone 
up on escorting destroyers and cruis- 
ers; and the command ship, anchored 
near us, sounded its sharp warning. 

We waited at the guns. It was 11:00 
on the morning of September 11, 1943, 
and the sun was high. Being new, we 
were not yet sure they would come 
again, and chose to think of the first 
raid as something unusual even for the 
Gulf of Salerno on D plus 2, something 
to tell the folks when we got home. 

We had little time to wait. A cruis- 
er steaming past us pulled warning 
blasts on her whistle. Five seconds 
later the Jerries came out of the sun 
like mad bats with the speed of light. 

Things happened too fast then. 

With a great roar the escorts opened 
fire with their long-range guns. The 
atmosphere seemed to turn into a vac- 
uum, and the whole carth to be trem- 
bling from the pressure of giant wings 
beating space. 

But still the planes came. Getting 
nearer, coming directly out of the blaz- 
ing sun, they darted from side to side 
and swung like weights on lightning- 


like pendulums, weaving, turning, 
twisting, at 450 miles an hour. 

At about fifteen hundred yards we 
opened up with everything we had, 
along with every ship in the Gull. 

The pressure of giant wings changed 
to a clattering, banging clamor that 
shook the earth and sky and sea. 
Smothering heat from thousands of 
guns enveloped the sector, and the sky 
was black and red from shrapnel and 
tracer and bursting shell. 

Tt was unbelievable that the planes 
could enter that fire and live, but they 
came on. At a thousand yards they 
spread out of the sun like a Chinese 
fan and darted over our assemblage 
almost too fast for the eye. 

Then the bombs came. 

They fell everywhere—on our port, 
our starboard, the bow. Their sick- 
ening krrr-rrr-ump! mingled with the 
crescendo of the guns, and the Gulf 
of Salerno was a literal hell on earth. 

Two of the bombs fell into the sea 
one hundred yards off our port bow, 
one just off the starboard quarter. The 
thud of their explosion in water is like 
no other sound in the world; it is a 
throbbing thud vaguely similar, in a 
magnified way, to the first shovels of 
earth being thrown into a new grave. 

In our thirty fathoms of water they 
churned up the bottom into a muck 
that boiled on long after the six planes 
had darted over Messerschmitt Hill. 

We on the aft gun stations counted 
ourselves with a sort of stunned terror. 
We were.all there. A gunner with 
phones called the bridge and bow. 
‘They were all there too. The fact sur- 
prised us. 

Without voicing it, we all knew at 
the same time that this was not going 
to be the way Sicily had been’ during 
invasion. Sicily was a picnic. 

There was a Jot of shrapnel on deck; 
we examined it curiously, and won- 
dered how it had missed all of us. 

Then the empty cartridge cases were 
cleared away and the guns made ready 
for action again. We, had become 
wise suddenly, and had got the drift 
of things. We knew they would come 
back many times betore our cargo of 
bombs, TNT, barbed-wire, tood, tele- 
phone poles, gasoline, ammunition, 
trucks, guns, jeeps and water was un- 
loaded onto landing-barges and hauled 
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a mile to shore. We would be there 
at Icast three days. 

Our ignorance was bliss. 

They came back. They came and 
dropped their bombs dozens of times 
in the seven desperate days and six 
nights we lay there. They came back 
many more dozens of times, but were 
driven off by our fighters before they 
got to us. 

The night of September 11 was a 
nightmare that seared itself into our 
brains forever. . . . 

We had had another of the sneak 
raids in the afternoon; then things 
quieted down for a while. That is, 
they quieted down for us. The war 
was still in sight on the beach, though, 
and we could hear even the chatter 
of machine-gun fire mingling with the 
louder mortar and artillery as our men 
of the 36th Division clung tooth and 
nail to their narrow beachhead, 

In this interim we had started un- 
loading our trucks and guns, and as 
the soldiers’ vehicles went over the 
side, they went with them, to stay. 

Just before dark a young second 
lieutenant with lined face and sunken 
eyes came aboard to attend to some 
phase of unloading. We gathered 
around him for news. He questioned 
us, too. There was a rumor at the 
front that the Allies had just landed 
three hundred thousand men at Le 
Havre. He was eager to know: Was it 
true? We hated to tell him the truth. 


R. FERGUSON, the first mate, knew 
how it was, but he asked anyway: 
“How are things at the front?” 

The lieutenant thought that he was 
kidding. Then he understood and 
grinned as best he could. “The front?” 
He swept his arm around the bay 
wearily. “Man, you know,” he said. 

Night settled ominously. As dark- 
ness grew thicker and the hills of the 
front turned purple, then black, fir- 
ing on the beaches became plainer and 
plainer until it lighted the sky in crazy 
patterns that seemed unreal and out 
of another world. 

The Stukas came alter us at 02:00 in 
the morning. 

There was no warning, other than 
that they themselves gave. They could 
not find us right away, and began 
dropping flares from a great height. 


The warning was sounded from the 
command and escort ships, and de- 
stroyers and speedy little LC-VP’s and 
mosquito boats darted in and out 
among us, throwing a smoke screen. 
We Libertys, too, threw up billowy 
columns of black smoke. 

Flares were falling in every direc- 
tion. These flares were instruments 
of the devil. They made darkness 
much brighter than daylight, and they 
fell as slowly as frozen molasses from 
a barrel. 

Strapped in the guns, we waited like 
men waiting for an executioner; we 
knew they were coming. We could 
only hope they would miss. 

- By the light of the flares the hands 

on my plain-faced watch were as visi- 
ble as at midday. [It was seven min- 
utes after two o'clock. 


HE flares were low now. Two 

were over our bow, one on the 
starboard beam, one off to port. Sud- 
denly a red one dropped from direct- 
ly overhead. We froze, sweated, and 
braced ourselves. That one came from 
the Stuka leader. Its meaning: “Over 
the target!” 

We heard them when they started 
their dive. It was first a whine, then 
a whining roar. It lasted a long time. 
There is no pain like that waiting. 
One of the loaders, with his face 
toward the sky, burst out crying with 
great gasps of curses and prayer; but 
he held on to his loading. 

When the roar grew deafening, we 
let them have it. The first shot came 
from a can near us, and in a split sec- 
ond thousands of itchy fingers moved 
against triggers. ; 

The earth itself seemed to recoil 
against the terror that burst there in 
the night. The sky was a thunderous, 
murderous working thing full of 
smoke and shot and shell and tracer. 
Our steel ship rang like a dull bell un- 
der the smoke and fire. 

Even above the slam and bang and 
roar we heard the planes pull out of 
their dive with high whines like a vio- 
lin string when it has all it will take. 

The sea erupted. 

Our bow went high out of the water 
and fell back like a stricken whale. 
Bombs—God knows how many—fell 
like huge raindrops that sometimes 
precede a summer shower, 

Smoke was so thick now that we 
could hardly see our own stack, but 
we saw a great fire leap upward two 
hundred yards off our port quarter 


where a merchantman was hit. We 
could hear the crew yelling. Many 
were blown overboard, and some 


jumped, and they cried for help in 
the smoke and darkness. ‘Small boats 
we could not see through the smoke 
rushed about recklessly, and a Navy 
fireboat churned by in the darkness, 
There was little talk in our group 
when the smoke of battle cleared away. 


Those three days were going to be 
long. We lay down by the guns. 

The second day was a repetition of 
the first, except that little slivers of 
desperation were digging into our 
minds. We were not unloading very 
fast. It seemed there were not enough 
Army stevedores to go around; for 
some reason we never knew, we were 
low on the priority list, and had no 
stevedores at all. 

Only nine of our merchant crew 
could do this type of work. They were 
helped by the soldiers we brought to 
the front. But the soldiers left as their 
trucks and guns were unloaded, and 
trucks and guns made up only a small 
part of our cargo. 

Very often landing-barges could not 
get alongside even when the tired crew 
and infantrymen were at the winches. 
Enemy plane alerts sometimes lasted 
three or four hours, and there was no 
unloading then. We often lay for 
hours without discharging one piece. 
Sitting like ducks on the water, our 
dread grew with the slow hours. We 
could see no end to the ordeal. 

But our ebbing morale went sky 
high at noon. We bagged a plane! 

An alert was on, and we had stared 
at the sun until our eyes popped. You 
cannot stare down the southern Italian 
sun in September, try as you may. But 
when your life depends on it and you 
know death is coming out of it, you try 
very hard. Our hate of this thing was 
growing fast, this burning ball of fire 
that was never hidden for a moment 
behind even a wisp of cloud. 

They swarmed down out of it as 
usual, six of them. An Me-109 came 
our way. He appeared to be making 
a dead run for our bow, then swerved 
to his right, turning his belly up to our 
whole port side. That was the final 
swerve he made for the Fatherland. 
Our portside gunners filled him full of 
20-mm. shells for at least ten seconds. 


E twisted and writhed for a mo- 

ment; he caught fire; he dropped 
his bombs harmlessly. Then at 450 
miles an hour he headed straight for 
the sandy beach. Just a few feet from 
the water’s edge he seemed simply to 
disintegrate and disappear into one 
billow of palish smoke and sand. 

A loud cheer arose from amidships 
where members of the steward’s de- 
partment, engineers and deckhands 
had gathered to be free from shrapnel 
and to watch. After that, the Navy 
gunners hitched their blue denim 
trousers and were very cocky for a 
while. 

But there were more raids, and the 
unloading had dribbled almost to a 
stop. There was no rest, no moment 
of release. By nightfall tired faces had 
become haggard. We sat all night 
without discharging a pound. It was 
the waiting without unloading that 
rubbed our nerves raw. Most of the 
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‘morning. 





I lived an eternity in three 


soldiers were gone. Many of them 
were already in the clamoring death- 
struggle we could see and hear on the 
beach. They were glad to get off; 
they were infantrymen, trained to pro- 
tect themselves. They had gone wild 
on the ship, because you cannot dig 
a foxhole in steel deck-plates. 

The Germans pulled a new one next 
They came for breakfast, 
but not before the hateful sun came 
up; it rose over Messerschmitt Hill, red 
and glaring like mirror-reflected light. 

They came right out of it, of course. 
And except for the grace of God—and 
maybe some of our 20-mm. fire—they 
would have got us that day. 

Our stern was pointing directly 
toward the beach and sun. Two of 
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seconds. .. . Salt water was tn my mouth, my eyes; I hit the deck hard, was up in the air again.* 


the six or eight that were around came 
after us—us, not any of the other ships. 

“Here they come!” yelled one of the 
gunners, jerking his 20-mm. gun dead 
astern. And there they came. Two 
of them, one just in front of the other, 
were making a bee-line for us, an end- 
to-end run. 

I saw their propellers flying. I saw 
the black crosses under their wings. I 
saw the pilot of the one in front just 
as he came over us. I lived an eternity 
in three seconds. 

Then my feet were off the deck, and 
salt water was in my mouth, my eyes, 
drenching me. I hit the deck hard, 
was up in the air again, down again. 

The ship was rocking like a chip in 
a flood, and her movement knocked up 


great waves. The sea was turning in- 
side out a few yards dead astern, where 
the second plane had dropped his 
bomb, and the first one had missed 
by a few feet by No. 2 hold on the 
starboard side. Half of the ship was 
covered with water. 

Those still left were abandoning a 
hit Liberty off our port beam—a Lib- 
erty we all knew well. They had been 
discharging high-octane gas onto an 
LCT, a large landing-barge. The 
bomb hit both the ship and the LCT, 
and the flame from the explosion had 
thrown a suffocating wave of heat 
against us. Men were yelling, going 
over the side. ‘Two little LCM’s were 
standing on end, sinking. The LCT 
and the ship were an inferno. 
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We watched with sickened hearts, 
then turned leadenly to cleaning the 
salt water from the guns while our 
merchant skipper, Captain Walter 
Rees, shifted anchor to be a little far- 
ther away from the menace of Messer- 
schmitt Hill. We anchored again three 
hundred yards from the burning skele- 
ton of another Liberty that had been 
with us in Sicily. 

Our desperation grew the next day 
when German tanks broke through the 
front lines. 

About 14:00 a launch from the com- 
mand ship hailed us. An officer with 
a megaphone shouted: “Write this 
down.” ‘There was a scramble on the 
bridge for paper and pencil. Then 
he said: “Cease all unloading. Cease 


all unloading. All LCT’s and LCM’s 
assemble at Red Beach. All ships stand 
by for evacuation on thirty minutes’ 
notice.” 

Our hearts sank; we searched each 
other’s faces vainly for hope. We could 
read only one meaning in that order: 
Was this to be another Dunkerque? 

The ship was like a quiet dungeon, 
filled with doomed men. The fighting 
was very near on the beach. One of 
our cruisers that had been methodical- 
ly throwing great shells into shore had 
increased the tempo of its firing. 

Late that afternoon we saw a sight 
we will never forget. Two of Britain’s 
great battleships, the Warspite and 
Valiant, steamed in from the Mediter- 
ranean. They were squat, rugged, 
low in the water, bristling with guns. 
They felt their way past us like giant 
alligators. 

They moved in near the beach, less 
than three hundred yards away, and 
the Warspite turned her guns shore- 
ward. She opened fire. Her roar was 
that of the cornered British lion, full 
of pain and rage. The earth shud- 
dered. The water trembled. Beneath 
the gun as far as the eye could see, the 
scant growth of Salerno’s beaches 
bowed to earth. 


UDDENLY, as if enraged beyond 

endurance, she turned four guns 
into shore and fired salvo alter salvo. 
Three hundred yards distant, we had 
to gasp for breath if we got any. 

The projectiles hurtled through the 
air with a whistle such as a box-car 
would make if thrown at the rate of 
five thousand yards a second. The 
whistle of the shell was keen for a 
long time, and after a while the carth 
would shudder, over beyond the hills. 

She lobbed them in for nearly an 
hour, and was gctting out with her es- 
cort when the Stukas came after her. 

There were five or six of them. They 
were very high, but their galvanized- 
colored wings glinted when they 
turned in the sunlight. They did not 
resemble any of our planes. They 
looked mean, vindictive, wicked. 

The bay was full Uf ships, but they 
knew who they wanted. They con- 
centrated over the two battle-wagons 
like vultures, waiting for a chance to 
swoop; they worked and wound about 
like bees. 

The two ships opened up with their 
pom-poms. ‘The fire of the “Chicago 
pianos” was more rapid than a sub- 
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machine-gun. A thick barrage, even as 
a stretched blanket. burst just beneath 
the planes and gave the illusion that 
the planes were actually sitting on the 
bursting charges. Escorts opened fire 
with their large guns; but the planes, 
as if on a magic carpet, seemed to ride 
their barrage too. 

Then the Stukas prepared to dive. 
They went up higher and formed a cir- 
cle. As each completed the circle, he 
would turn his nose down as if to 
dive. At that instant the harried ships 
would triple their barrage, and in mor- 
tal dread the Stukas always pulled out 
of their dive just before reaching the 
bursting shells. 

Fascinated, we sat on the front row 
of this Battleship vs. Airplane show, 
and the impression we could not help 
but gain was that each was scared to 
death of the other. 

The Stukas never had the nerve to 
dive. They scattered and fled when 
our P-38’s went up after them. Thus 
the first round went to the ships, but 
the planes won the second. They hit 
the Warspite next day. 

By 15:00 this next afternoon we had 
had five more raids and unloaded noth- 
ing, though discharging had resumed 
on some of the ships. 

Our morale scraped the bottom. 
Many of the men, they later admitted, 
had resigned themselves, and more 
than one prayer had been made; we 
could see little hope, and knew our 
luck would ravel out after a while. 
We rarely had a chance to eat without 
interruption by araid. Many reached 
the stage of exhaustion where sleep is 
impossible, even with a chance to do 
so—which we did not have. Yet we 
were not discharging. With steady 
work, it would take three days to fin- 
ish. And the planes—they were al- 
ways coming back. Sickness had bro- 
ken out. Dovens merely stared into 
space, saw nothing, felt nothing. 

A young soldier still on board—he 
had borne up under all the fighting in 
North Africa—cracked up completely 
on this steel-plated floating prison 
where there was no place to dig a hole, 
no place to go for safety; he wept and 
babbled incoherently. 

Onc of our gunners went out of his 
head and started singing jazz songs in- 
to the battle phones. A merchant ma- 
rine oiler, just a kid, cried silently all 
the time, and never opened his mouth. 

For five days and nights we had lived 
in hell. The planes kept coming, and 
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we knew they would always be back. 
We could see no end to it, this wait- 
ing, this waiting. Many saw no more 
hope at all. 

We got a barge alongside about 
15:00, though, and our Filipino bosun 
and his deckhands burned up the 
winches for a while. To bolster mo- 
rale, Captain Rees and some of the 
ship’s officers went into the hold and 
pitched cargo into nets until exhaust- 
ed. This unloading helped, and we 
allowed ourselves to enjoy it, but ev- 
eryone knew it would take those ten 
men three weeks to discharge the ship. 

In the midst of this, a loud cheer 
rose. The Army cargo security of- 
ficer had gone ashore and was coming 
alongside with seventeen Negro steve- 
dores, Our hopes went higher than any 
shell ever went above Salerno. But 
they were destined for short lives; the 
GI stevedores were dead on their feet; 
and to top this, in twenty minutes 
after they arrived and started work, a 
four-hour raid began. 


T was in this raid that the Stukas 

got the Warspite, who had slipped 
in and had been pounding the beach 
with her great guns. 

The Germans are very clever. They 
pulled an entirely new one to get their 
hit. Ordinarily they came swinging 
and zooming out of the sun all to- 
gether, in a group. At about a thou- 
sand yards they would spread out over 
the assemblage of ships and drop their 
bombs. When one was over us, all 
were over us. 

But not so this time. Two came 
diving from the sun as usual; every- 
one opened up, following them and 
shooting at their tails as they sped 
over the hill. But they were not 
through. Two more came down right 
behind them, and everyone shot at 
their tails. Then two more came, and 
two more. The raid lasted three times 
as long as usual, and apparently the 
attention of all of us was on these 
Me-109’s. 

That proved fatal. A high altitude 
bomber was at work—one of those so 
high you cannot see him until the sun 
glints on his wings. Right in the midst 
of the shooting, with everything aimed 
at the Messerschmitts, he plopped his 
bombs on the Warspite, who was get- 
ting away in a hurry. 

There was a great explosion when 
the bomb burst on the steel monster, 
but she kept heading to sea. In five 





minutes she had slowed almost to a 
stop, and black smoke started boiling 
from amidships. Fireboats rushed to 
her aid. En route to her, a British 
light cruiser—one that had been with 
us the whole weck and whom we af- 
{ectionately called “Old Blood and 
Guts’”—sped by us under forced draft. 
Now billowy whitish smoke poured 
from the battle-wagon. ‘Two more 
cans broke away to give her protection. 

The sight made us sick, and with 
heavy hearts we watched her crawl 
slowly out to sea with her screen of 
cruisers and destroyers. We didn’t 
know it then, but she was knocked out 
of the war for more than a year. 

The alert lasted almost until sun- 
down, and we unloaded little. We 
knew the planes would come, and 
could only wonder if they would miss 
again. They came, and we fought 
them stubbornly, leadenly. 

That was the same night the para- 
troops came in. We heard later that 
these fresh troops we saw falling in 
the moonlight helped save the sad day 
on the beachhead. 

We had advance notice they were 
coming. It must have been a beauti- 
ful sight to see, had our wearied senses 
been able to appreciate it. They came 
in great transports to the adjacent air- 
field, and jumped from a low altitude 
as plane after plane roared over, They 
looked like thick pillows wafting down 
to earth. 

But we were too jaded, too dead on 
our feet to have much feeling for any- 
thing. More GI stevedores had come 
aboard during the night, but the un- 
loading was not fast. “hey were worn 
out; darkness hampered their work; 
and alerts kept the winches still. 

We of the gun-crew lay around our 
stations; it took much effort to move 
even a leg. To the discharging—or 
lack of it—we paid but little attention 
anymore. Somehow it did not make 
so much difference to us personally. 
Somehow nothing made a great deal of 
difference. We lay like thrown sacks, 
waiting for the next raid. Sometimes 
the men talked in low tones of home 
they never expected to see again. 

Strangely, the planes stayed away 
until eleven the next morning. In a 
sleepless stupor we watched the un- 
loading, and looked on with dulled 
emotion while four of our unloaded 
ships moved out three miles to sea to 
be away from the bombing center. 

Our fighter escort was getting bet- 
ter; but in spite of all our planes, the 
Germans broke through. We _ had 
four raids on the afternoon of this 
sixth day. We fired sullenly, like au- 
tomatons; and like puppets the ma- 
estro has cast aside, we flopped down 
beneath the guns alter their visits. 

We claimed another Jerry on one of 
these raids. He went up high with 
a zoom when we hit him, like a shot 
quail. Then he fell in a clean, fiery 
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tail-spin. We were not sorry for him. 
We were not joyous, either. 

On the seventh day came the deliv- 
erance we no longer expected. It 
came as suddenly as the Messerschmitts 
which had just missed us again. 

An officer in a passing LCI hailed 
the bridge. 

His message was from heaven: 

“Weigh anchor and be underway at 
14:00.” 

The mate and I were standing to- 
gether on the wing of the bridge. We 
looked at each other. I must have 
looked the way he did. We turned and 
indicated we did not hear. 

It came again, this time clearer, be- 
tween rounds of the Philadelphia, who 
was pounding the shore with six- 
inchers: “Weigh anchor and be un- 
derway at 14:00.” 

A little hope where there was none 
is a wonderful thing. Unashamed, 
many of the men cried and grinned 
through their tears; faces haggard and 
dark for days were lighted with hope. 

At two minutes before 14:00 our an- 
chor cleared the bottom; at 14:00 sharp 
we were pulling out. 
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We moved out three miles with the 
other ships. All afternoon others 
came, one at a time; there we waited 
until two hours before the glaring sun 
went down. 

The Jerries came out of it again as 
a parting gesture just as our little con- 
voy was forming up to leave. The 
sun was red and mean and wicked. 


S we moved out—September 17— 
the Stukas were after the battle- 
wagon that replaced the Warspite, 
hovering around her like frogs be- 
witched by fire, dreading to dive into 
her barrage, but also dreading not to. 
Destroyers and corvettes raced about 
the fringes of the assemblage—more 
loaded ships had comme in—covering the 
area with blue and black smoke that 
churned together into a mean cloud. 
The Me-109’s tore out of the sun and 
moved across this cloud like slivers of 
lightning. Dull roars of guns and 
bombs rang in our cars, 

The Gulf of Salerno grew dimmer 
in the distance, fading like a mirage. 
It simply ceased to be, just as the 
sun went down. 





TAILS UP! 


A TWO-HUNDRED-MILE DOG-RACE IN THE FROZEN NORTH DEMANDS STRENGTH AND COURAGE AND—HONESTY. 


by JOHN BEAMES 


T a swaying, long-striding trot, 
heads and tails up, the seven 
dogs ate up the trail. ‘They 
had mushed forty miles that 

morning, and it was not quite noon. 
A racing carriole slipped along behind 
them, its runners barely whispering. 
Young Hale Martin loped after it, his 
long whiplash rippling at his heels 
like a snake. 

He was on his way to the winter 
carnival at Prince’s Pass, to compete in 
the great annual dog derby. 

He was a long-legged lad of twenty- 
two, a hundred and fifty pounds of 
close-knit bone and flat, elastic muscle. 
He ran with closed mouth, breathing 
easily through wide nostrils in a big 
beaked nose. His eyes were half 
closed against the dazzling glare of the 
sun on the snow, and only a thread 
of frosty blue was visible under his 
lashes. 

The trail dipped to a long incline, 
and Hale hopped on the rear runner. 


The dogs lengthened their stride, and 
the outfit whizzed like a comet down 
the main street of the frontier town of 
Prince’s Pass. 

People halted to watch them go by, 
and half a hundred dogs of all breeds 
and sizes set up a bedlam of barking, 
baying, yelling. 

Hale rushed to the head of his train, 
his whip flicking right and left, for the 
hackles of every dog had lifted, their 
wolf fangs were bared, and in their 
hearts was a wild longing to kill a few 
dozen of these mongrels for sport. 

“Ha over, Boo,” he shouted to his 
lead dog. ‘Ha over, there!” 

Boo obediently swung left, and they 

assed up a side-street to Shorty 
Mitchell’s house and dog barn. 

Shorty was expecting them—he had 
himself been a famous musher in his 
day. He was small and homely, but 
gave Hale a gap-toothed grin under a 
bristly mustache. His wife stuck her 
round red face out of the door and 
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called: “Put them dogs in quick, Hale, 
and come in for dinner—it’s waitin’!”’ 

‘They tied each dog separately in the 
barn as a precaution against the little 
friendly scraps that may convert a fine 
dog-team into a collection of mangled 
cripples in five minutes. 

Mrs. Mitchell opened a barrage of 
questions on Hale the moment he en- 
tered the house. Despite her fat and 
her fifty years, she was extraordinarily 
active, bouncing about the room, fill- 
ing his plate, laughing and shouting. 
Hale answered her questions briefly 
between mouthfuls. 

At last he sat back with a grin. “If 
I eat any more, Auntie Moll,” he said, 
“T’ll be that hog fat I can’t run.” 

His uncle proffered tobacco, but the 
lad shook his head. 

Shorty nodded approval. ‘Smokin’ 
and runnin’ dogs don’t mix very 
good,” he agreed. 

Mrs. Mitchell began washing the 
dishes, making a great clatter, but her 


voice could be heard clearly above it. 
“Think you're goin’ to win again?” 
she asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “But 
Auntie Moll, I’ve got to win this race.” 

She looked up sharply. “You say 
that pretty serious, son.” 

“I’m serious, all right. I got to win 
this-here race if I never win another.” 

“Why’s it that bad?” 
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“Dad,” answered Hale _ shortly. 
“You know him.” 

“Oh, that man!” groaned Mrs. 
Mitchell. “What's he been up to 
now?” 


“Well, all he done was bet the whole 
outfit I’d win—he didn’t have nothin’ 
else to bet.” 

“He bet the outfit—the whole out- 
fit?” 

“Just like that, Auntie, and he says 
to me: ‘All you got to do, boy, is go 
out and win. It’s a cinch.’” 

“My lovin’ Pete!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Mitchell. ‘Where is he now?” 

Hale grinned. “Home. He was 
scared to come to town and face you.” 

“He better be; I’d talk to him! 
Crazy Nick, they always called him. I 
guess he won't never get no sense. 
Who'd he bet?” 

“Charley Critch—the outfit against 


seven hundred dollars. He didn’t 
have no right to do it. Boo’s my dog. 
The rest of ’em is his. What with 


the dog sickness and one thing and 
another, I lost the team I won the race 
with last year. These-here pups of 
Dad’s is pretty good, but three of ’em 
don’t hardly have the wool out of their 
coats yet, and none of ’em ever run in 
a race before.” 


oe 
P RETTY tough on you,” com- 
mented Shorty. 

“It’s not me I’m worryin’ about— 
I'll get along; but it’s the family. If 
Dad loses this outfit, he’ll be flat broke, 
and he’s in no shape to start over. 
The four kids is too young to go out 
to work, and May’s gettin’ married in 
the spring. It puts the whole thing 
on me.” 

“Charley Critch,” said Mrs. Mitchell 
thoughtfully. ‘“He’s one to win his 
bets, straight or crooked — mostly 
crooked. He’s runnin’ Luke Rourke 
again this year, him that come in sec- 
ond last time. He’s got rid of most 
of the old dogs he had on his train, 
and he has three new ones—young and 
look pretty fast.” 

“I don’t know that my bunch is 
good enough to beat his last year’s 
team,” said Hale glumly. “Who else 
is‘ runnin’?” 

‘Nobody what’s liable to give you 
much trouble without you have awful 
bad luck,” said his aunt. 

She had raised and run dogs all her 
life, and knew as much about them as 
any veteran musher. She went over 
the other trains and their drivers, and 
concluded: 





“Luke Rourke’s the boy you have 
to beat, him and any dirty scheme 
Charley Critch has thought up. You'll 
have to be on the watch.” 


Naa morning Hale took his 
train out for an airing, running up 
and down the plowed stretch on the 
river. The other mushers were out 
exercising too, each man keeping his 
dogs well away from all other trains, 
and looking his opponents over with 
a critical eye. 

Charley Critch and his driver Luke 
Rourke came over when Hale halted. 
Critch was thin and narrow-shoul- 
dered, and his eyebrows came up to a 
peak above his sharp nose. 

He talked in a soft, almost lisping 
voice. 

“Just come over to have a look at 
my dogs,” he said. 


oo 


“They ain’t your dogs,” replied 
Hale shortly. 

“No, no, not till after the race,” 
agreed Critch, drawing out the word 
after. “I want you to take good care 
of ’em—not run ’em too hard.” 

Luke laughed raucously. He had 
a squat body and a long neck, topped 
by a face like a tomcat’s—flat and puf- 
fy-jowled. For all his awkward build, 
he had a well-earned reputation as a 
first-class driver of racing dogs. 

He stared hard at Boo. The dog 
was of mixed ancestry: the hound 
strain showed in his black and tan, 
rather short-haired coat; the husky in 
his beautiful compact feet, short- 
coupled body, and direct, fearless gaze 
out of slightly oblique eyes that had 
tawny streaks in the dark iris. 

The man who drove Boo had to 
earn and keep his respect; his likes 


“Cha-way, Boo!” Hale shouted, and tossed the carriole. Boo dug in his claws. 


ion one PaaS 





and dislikes were marked and dis- 
played plainly. Something in Luke 
antagonized him, and his lip lifted 
defiantly. 

“Don’t like me, eh?” mocked Luke 
and flicked him across the nose. 

Boo lunged like a snake, and his 
fangs ripped through the man’s mit- 
ten into his finger. 

The musher jumped back, and his 
finger went into his mouth. “I'll beat 
hell out of him for that when I get 
him,” he said in a muffled voice. 

“It was comin’ to you,” snapped 
Hale. “Who in hell told you you 
could put your dirty hands on my 
dog?” 

“He won't be your dog for long,” 
snarled Luke. 

Hale took a step toward him, one 
hand folding into a hard knot. Then 
he halted and laughed. “Think you’ll 
get my goat, eh? Go on about your 
business; we’ll talk after the race.” 

But he was gloomy when he re- 
turned to Mitchells’. “I could stand 
to lose the race,” he said, “but the 
way I feel about Boo, after all we been 
through together, I don’t want to part 
with him to nobody.” 

“I know,” nodded his aunt sympa- 
thetically. “But I don’t think you'll 
have to give him up. [| wisht I had 
your dad here—I’d make his hair stand 
on end about that-there bet!” 


Mos: of the population of 
Prince’s Pass, including all the dogs, 
were at the starting-post next morn- 
ing. The dogs evidently felt that it 
was some special celebration got up in 
their honor, and raced madly up and 
down, barking and quarreling. 

Mrs. Miitchell came down with Hale, 
dressed in breeches and fur parka, and 


“I’m takin’ 


carrying a heavy whip. 
this along,” she said, “in case Charley 


Critch has some scheme to sick a 
bunch of dogs on your train and get 
“em chewed up before the race.” 

A train of mongrels did nearly blun- 
der into the outfit in a way not beyond 
suspicion, but Mrs. Mitchell’s tongue 
and whip made them sheer off in a 
hurry, and what she said to the driver 
turned his face a bright red. 

She quieted and petted the excited, 
wild-eyed train while the teams lined 
up, each held in its place by a spiked 
drag. Then the word was given to 
get ready, and she retired, leaving 
Hale with his foot on the drag and 
his whip coiled in his hand. 

The starter’s pistol cracked; the 
crowd shouted; and the mushers 
swung their whips and yelled: “Cha- 
way, cha-way.” 

Boo broke fast, but Luke Rourke, 
his whip rattling like a machine-gun, 
cut in ahead. Hale fell in behind. 
If the man chose to start a two-hun- 
dred-mile race as if it were a five-mile 
dash, that was entirely his own busi- 
ness. » 

He himself was content with second 
place for now. He’d keep his train 
moving fast until he had fought off 
two or three challengers from vehind, 
and then let the dogs down. 

He saw Luke, a mile or so ahead, 
pull up off the river and plunge into 
the forest. He looked back and saw 
that the next train was a half-mile be- 
hind. “Easy, Boo, boy,” he called. 
“You got a long trip ahead.” 

Through the forest and over frozen 
lakes, the sun bright, the snow not too 
hard and gritty, the train held on all 


day. The feet of the dogs made a soft 
pattering, and the — sleigh-runners 
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hissed softly. Now and then Hale 
spoke an encouraging word or issued 
a direction. They galloped on the 
down grades, and slowed to a walk at 
every steep incline, but on the level 
maintained a pace that eats up the 
miles fast but puts no strain on well- 
conditioned dogs. 

Hale had to think of the three pup- 
pies, who would tire soon if pushed 
too hard. He was on the best of 
terms with all his dogs, but between 
him and Boo was perfect understand- 
ing. He never used the whip except 
when one dog snapped at another, 
for if sleigh dogs get to bickering, a 
murderous fight may develop in a 
flash. At long intervals he rested and 
fed the dogs a specially compounded 
meal. Racing dogs do not have to 
get along on the freight husky’s one 
meal a day of frozen whitefish. 


H: pulled into Cole’s Landing, the 
end of the first leg of the race, before 
midnight. 

“Hello, Buttsy,” he said to the 
checker who came out to register the 
train. ‘How far’s Luke ahead?” 

Butts, a chubby little man in thick 
glasses, peered at him in a puzzled way. 
“It beats me,” he said. “You're an 
hour ahead of your last year’s time, but 
Luke, he’s two hours ahead of you.” 

“Two hours,” said Hale incredu- 
lously. “His dogs must be run near 
to death.” 

“That’s the funny part about it.” 
said Butts. “I don’t know how any 
man could get such a scrubby-lookin’ 
outfit eighty miles in the time and 
have ’em in the shape they was.” 

It was Hale’s turn to look puzzled. 
“Scrubby-lookin’? Why, he was driv- 
in’ seven young, smart-lookin’ dogs.” 





Butts shook his head. 
seven, all right, but two-three of ’em 


“He had 


was old dogs, I’d say. Anyway, he 
went by two hours ago. You'll have 
to hustle if you want to catch him.” 

Pondering gloomily, Hale pulled on 
a half-mile to get away from the star- 
ing, chattering, half-Indian popula- 
tion of the Landing and their vocifer- 
ous dogs, then camped. 

The weather had been normally 
chilly the day before; but by now one 
of those sudden thaws that sometimes 
break a Northern February had set 
in. A big southwest wind was snor- 
ing in the treetops, and the air became 
almost sticky in 1ts warmth. 

When Hale hitched in and pulled 
on, the dogs soon had their tongues 
out. He himself opened his shirt to 
the waist, and tossed his cap into the 
carriole. To men and dogs who had 
endured several months of sub-zero 
temperatures, the heat was oppressive. 

It was broad daylight when he pulled 
into High Reef on th2 second leg of 
the triangular course, and the snow 
was melting fast under a blazing sun. 
The miners had taken the day off for 
the great sporting event in their isolat- 
ed lives, and greeted him with a cheer. 

“You're Hale Martin, eh?” said the 
checker. “Drivin’ seven dogs? All 
seven here? Uh-huh.” 

“How far’s Luke Rourke. ahead?” 
asked Hale. 

“Pulled through an hour ago.” 

“What shape’s his dogs in?” 

“Appeared to be sufferin’ from the 
heat,” answered the checker shortly. 
“But I ain’t supposed to answer ques- 
tions.” 

Leaving the mining village, Hale 
went south through the woods to Wil- 
derness Lake. ‘The going was very 


bad, for the snow was turning to 
slush, and even the light carriole cut 
down. The dogs panted heavily, and 
Hale wiped sweat from his brow. 

The sun glare on the lake was blind- 
ing; the air shimmered, and mirages 
flickered overhead. ‘Thus Hale found 
himself steering directly for a wooded 
islet that hung upside down from the 
sky. The island vanished, and a train 
of dogs appeared, moving slowly twen- 
ty feet in the air. Hale was busy 
watching it until his feet sank to the 
ankles in slush. Water was welling 
up from a hidden crack and discolor- 
ing the snow. 

He hunted dryer going and found 
a strip of glare ice where a lead had 
frozen over since the last snowfall. 
This was very slippery, but the dogs 
picked up speed, and for the first time, 
he urged them on. 

An hour or so later he caught sight 
of a dog train, but was not sure it was 
real until he pulled within a few yards 
and saw that it was Luke and his out- 
fit. The dogs were shambling along 
wearily, their heads low and their drip- 
ping tongues almost touching the ice. 

Hale stared and then shouted, ‘Say, 
them ain’t the dogs you started out 
with!” 

Luke turned on him a face like a 
spitting tomcat’s. ‘‘Sure, they are.” 

“You're lyin’, Luke,” retorted Hale. 
“Them’s the bunch you had last year. 
You changed dogs on the trail.” 

“You're crazy,” yelled Luke. 

“VIL talk to you when we hit P.P.,” 
said Hale. “Got no time now.” 

He hustled his snarling train by, 
and passed off the lake down Wilder- 
ness River, running in a deep ravine. 
‘The ice here was treacherous at any 
time, but the violent thaw had made 
it doubly dangerous. Hale speedily 
went through and had to pull off and 
break trail in deep, soft snow and rocks 
along the shore. ‘The strain soon told 
on the dogs, particularly on the pup- 
pies. Though he frequently changed 
the moccasins they all wore, sore feet 
appeared, and first one dog and then 
another began to carry a foot. 


Nicar came early in the gorge, and 
with failing light the peril increased. 
Hale decided to make a long camp; it 
was unlikely Luke’s weary dogs would 
catch up, and he thought he could af- 
ford to take a chance on the other 
trains. He looked each dog over care- 
fully, fed them and himself, and lay 
down in the carriole for a nap, Boo 
curled up beside him. He was wak- 
ened somewhere around midnight by 
a warning growl from the dog. Luke 
came up. Even in the feeble snow- 
light, there seemed to be a wonderful 
change in his train. The dogs were 
moving fast, heads and tails up. 

Luke cracked his whip and mocked 
in a loud voice, ‘See you in P.P.,” as 


he slid by. 
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Hale sprang up and hitched in. 
“Boys, we got to catch that swipe,” he 
said to the dogs. “Cha-way, Boo! 
Mush, puppies, mush!” 

The night was overcast and the 
gorge a strange place of confusing ice- 
glints and wavering Shadows. The 
only definite outlines were the inky 
black streaks that showed where the 
water had broken through the ice. 
These could be steered clear of, but 
there was no certainty of sound foot- 
ing anywhere. 

Boo’s intelligence and experience 
were priceless. He ran with his head 
down, literally smelling out the trail. 
Again and again he balked at bad 
spots and led the way to safer ice. 


Viz pursuit went on all night. 
Now and then Luke’s voice, or the de- 
fiant yelling of one of his dogs, could 
be heard. Then Hale would halt his 
train. There was no sense, as things 
were, in pushing ahead and having to 
break trail himself. It was far better 
for Luke to break through and so 
leave a danger signal behind. 

The warm wind still roared over- 
head, and the temperature remained 
high. The river, swollen by melted 
snow, rose steadily, running across the 
old ice. The dogs had often to pad- 
dle in two or three inches of water. 

At daybreak they came to a ridge 
of broken ice several feet high, extend- 
ing from bank to bank. Luke was 
trying to make a way over the barrier, 
swinging an ax and cursing. 

Hale’s eyes widened. “Well, I’ll be 
damned,” he ejaculated. ““Them’s the 
bunch you pulled out of P.P. with. 
Where’s the outfit you was drivin’ yes- 
terday?” 

“You’re nuts,” snarled Luke. “I’ve 
drove these right through, never no 
others.” 

“The only worse liar than you in 
the world was hung awhile back for 
horse-stealin’,” retorted Hale. ‘You 
switched dogs some place goin’ out, 
and after I passed you yesterday you 
must’ve switched back. Somebody 
must have brought your own train 
across, so they was fresh when you 
picked ’em up again. ‘That’s the way 
of it, eh? These dogs never went to 
Cole’s Landin’ nor to High Reef.” 

“You’re lyin’, and you can’t prove 

it,” shouted Luke, coming back a step, 
his ax held threateningly. 
“Start somethin’,” warned Hale, 
“and I'll wrap this whip around your 
neck. You pulled a crooked one, but 
you wasn’t quite slick enough. This’ll 
lose you the race.” 

“Naw, it won't,” answered Luke. 
“If you start tellin’ any such of a yarn 
around P.P., nobody won't believe 
you. And anyway, even supposin’ I 
did, which I didn’t, it wouldn’t be 
against the rules. All the rules says is 
I got to bring back the dogs I started 
out with, and I’m doin’ just that.” 


The dogs strained forward, scrab- 
bling with their paws. Luke bawled 
despairingly, “Help, help!” 


“There’s a rule against switchin’ 
dogs on the trail,’’ maintained Hale. 
“I bet there is.” 

Luke shook his head with a mali- 
cious grin. “We looked itup. There 
ain’t a word about that.” 

“Well, there ought to be.” 

“Maybe, but I guess they didn’t 
think of that one. Mind you, I ain't 
admittin’ I done no such a thing; but 
if I did, there wouldn’t be nothin’ 
against it. If I go back with the same 
dogs what I started out with, nobody 
can’t say a thing.” 

He returned to the task of getting 
his dogs over the ice barrier. Beyond 
was a stretch of undisturbed ice, and 
he went away with a rush and a deri- 
sive yell. Hale’s tired dogs could not 
keep up. 

The ice did not remain sound for 
any distance, and they dragged along, 
as often in water as out of it. It was 
obvious that no records would be 
broken in this race. In fact, there was 
a growing possibility that no one 
would finish. 


A LITTLE lower down, the trail left 
the river to pass overland to Prince’s 
Pass, but they were on the wrong side 
of the stream. Unless they could 
somehow cross, they might have to 
pull on down for miles and then back- 
track to the trail. 

Hale came in sight of Luke trying 
to make a crossing, dragging his un- 
willing lead dog by the collar. Man 
and dog broke through together, and 
had to scramble back. 

Farther on, Luke pulled around a 
tongue of ice that jutted out from the 
bank, the open main channel on one 
side and a slowly curling eddy on the 
other. Hale halted and looked the 
situation over. 

He cut himself a pole of driftwood 
and went out on the tongue. It ap- 
peared wide and thick enough to sup- 
port the weight of his outfit. He 
brought his train out upon it, un- 
hitched all the dogs but Boo and made 
them lie down. 

Then he chopped the pan loose 
from its shore anchor. It swung out 
into the current, Hale pushing hard 
on his pole. Once it hung up and 
tilted dangerously. Hale got it off 
after a struggle, but a piece broke 
away, and the pan sank so low that 
water washed over it now and then. 

The dogs whined and whimpered, 
and only Hale’s voice and whip kept 
them from jumping overboard and 
trying to swim to land. Boo alone 
sat stolidly on his haunches, one slant 
eye cocked on his master. 





They drifted down on Luke, who 
was out probing a frail-looking ice 


bridge. He yelled at Hale: “Hey, 
that’s breakin’ the rules. You ain’t 
supposed to ride no ice.” 

“A hell of a lot you care for rules,” 
retorted Hale. “I got to get across 
some way, and if the ice won't stay 
put, I got to float with it, ain’t I?” 

His pan bumped into the ice bridge, 
breaking it up, while Luke raced for 
safety. 

The pan and its accompanying field 
of fragments and slush came almost to 
a standstill, while Hale strove with all 
his might to push over to the farther 
bank. His pole caught in a hole, and 
the half-rotten wood snapped, leaving 
him with a piece a few feet long. 

He was still six feet from shore 
when the pan grounded and would 
not budge. Slush ice began to crowd 
over it, and the outfit was in danger 
of being washed overboard. 

“Steady, Boo, boy, steady,” said 
Hale, lifting the dog in his arms. He 
braced his feet and threw. Boo land- 
ed on the bank, and dug in his claws. 

Hale lifted the carriole. “Cha-way, 
Boo!” he shouted, and tossed it shore- 
ward. Boo raced away until the main 
trace tightened, then dropped flat on 
his belly and hung again to keep the 
carriole from slipping back into the 
water. 

One by one, Hale flung the other 
dogs ashore and then leaped him- 
self. He landed, slipped back to his 
waist in water, and clawed his way up 
the ice blocks. He was at least on the 
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right side of the river, but the carriole 
had upset, and his cap, parka, robe 
and odds and ends of gear had dis- 
appeared under the slush. 

He turned to wave to the staring 
Luke, and shout: ‘Say, can you toss 
me over some matches? Mine was in 
my grub-box, and it’s in the ditch.” 

Luke shook his head sullenly. “You 
broke the rules,” he said. “You had 
it comin’ to you. I got my own busi- 
ness to tend to.” He went back to his 
own train. 

All Hale could do was take off his 
dripping clothes and wring as much 
water as he could out of them. He 
was blue-lipped and shivering violent- 
ly by the time he had pulled the clam- 
my garments on again. 


H: hitched in and slowly and pain- 
fully picked his way through and 
among soft snow, rocks and jumbled 
ice blocks. Luke was out ahead of him 
on the other side, and he had glimpses 
of the man testing the ice here and 
there, and pulling on again. 

At last Luke seemed to decide he 
had to take a chance. ‘The water at 
that point was covered with discolored 
ice that appeared fairly solid. Stand- 
ing on the rear runners of his carriole, 
he cracked his whip and yelled. 

The dogs broke into a gallop, and 
went flying across the ice. ‘The lead- 
er had almost reached the shore when 
the carriole went through, throwing 
all the dogs back on their haunches 
with a jerk. They strained forward, 
scrabbling with their paws. 





Luke, up to his armpits in water, 
7? 


bawled despairingly, “Help, help! 
Hale ran over and caught the lead 


dog by the collar. He called Boo 
over and ordered the dogs to lie down. 
Fumbling with one hand, he loosed 
the 
passed it back behind Luke’s leader, 
and made fast to the main trace there. 

“Howk on her, Boo,” he shouted. 
“Cha-way!” 

With both trains laying into their 
collars and tugging, Luke and his car- 
riole were dragged up to safety. 

“Well, you’re over, anyway,” said 
Hale, beginning calmly to unhitch his 
own dogs. 

“Yes,” grumbled Luke, “but my car- 
riole is all shot to hell—both runners 
is busted —and I lost all my stuff. 
Damn Charley Critch and his smart 
idees.” 

“He put you up to switchin’ dogs, 
eh?” asked Hale. 

“Who in hell else? Them’s his 
dogs, ain’t they? I’m just drivin’ for 
him. He said the whole thing would 
be a pipe. I dropped the dogs off at 
Snake Portage, and picked up my old 
team. Jean Poireau, the breed, took 
*em across to the south end of Wilder- 
ness Lake, and they was waitin’ for 
me when I got there. Only the thaw 
crabbed the works. I’d have won easy 
and nobody any wiser, if them old 
dogs hadn’t played out in the heat 
and you caught up with me.” 

“Pretty smooth scheme, all right,” 
agreed Hale. ‘‘What was you goin’ to 
get out of it?” 


main trace from the carriole, . 


“Oh, he promised me your dogs.” 

“Damn’ generous, givin’ away what 
don’t belong to him,” commented 
Hale. ‘Well, I got to be goin’.” 

Luke was fumbling in his pockets, 
his teeth chattering. He brought out 
a pulpy box of matches and swore. 
“Say, gimme a match before you go,” 
he begged. “I'll freeze to death if I 
don’t light a fire and dry off.” 


MNlustrated by John Costigan, N. A. 


Hale grinned. “Maybe you don’t 
remember you wouldn’t toss me no 
matches when mine went in the river. 
They’re still there. It’s still thawin’, 
and you won’t freeze if you run hard 
enough. So long.” 


he sun was low on the horizon 
when Hale and his exhausted, limp- 
ing dogs jogged slowly up to the win- 
ning post in the center of a yelling 
crowd. 

Mrs. Mitchell was there to give him 
a resounding kiss and another to Boo. 
“I thought you’d do it,” she said. 

A hairy, excited little man sudden- 


ly shot out of the crowd. “Whee, 
whoopee, hi-i-i!’”” he yelled. “We done 
it, we done it, we done it! Didn’t I 


tell you, boy?” 

Hale looked at him with a wry 
smile. ' 

“You come damned close to losin’ 


the whole outfit,” he said. “If you 
wasn’t my own dad, I’d—” 
“Crazy Nick,” said Mrs. Mitchell 


grimly. ‘Come on over to the house. 
I got things to say to you.” 

The elder Martin cringed a little, 
but recovered quickly. “I win seven 
hundred dollars from Charley Critch,” 
he shouted. ‘‘Don’t that prove I was 
right? Come on, Hale, let’s go see 
him and get that money.” 

But Critch had slipped away, and 
Prince’s Pass saw him no more. Luke 
Rourke limped in three hours later 
with his broken carriole. 





Whale 


Below! 


Clinging far out on the crojick yard, our sailor-writer saw a huge gray shape rise from 
the stormy water below—and recalled the tradition that a whale’s spout would blind a man. 


by BILL ADAMS 


WAS telling a couple of kids 

who dropped into my cabin to 

pay me a visit last evening, as 

many kids do, of my first ex- 
perience with a whale. 

I was on my first voyage. The ship 
was some ten days out, rolling along 
under full sail—her yards square, the 
wind dead aft. With a wind dead aft 
a ship usually rolls considerably, even 
in a very moderate sea; in a gale from 
dead aft she rolls very heavily indeed. 

I was sent aloft to the starboard 
crojick yardarm (crossjack is the full 
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spelling; but the abbreviation is al- 
ways used by sailors). “The crojick 
is the lower yard on the mizzenmast, 
corresponding to the main yard on 
the mainmast. I do not remember for 
just what purpose I was sent; probably 
to tidy up some loose rope’s end—the 
head earring, perhaps. I was not yet 
used by any means to going aloft; I 
did not enjoy so doing—in fact, it 
scared me stiff. I was given to shiver- 
ing and shaking, when high up. So I 
shivered and shook as I went up the 
lower rigging. I did so the more when 


I stepped from the rigging out onto the 
footrope of the crojick yard. 

The farther I went out along the 
footrope toward the yardarm, the more 
I shivered and shook; also, the more I 
felt the rolling of the ship. 

It would have been very nice—very, 
very nice—to have been back at home 
sitting by the open fire, eating a big 
red apple. But whereas a fellow who 
takes up some profession ashore can 
quit if he does not like it, a sailor 
cannot—not at any rate until the ship 
reaches a port. Moreover, whereas a 
landsman can quit a job without ig- 
nominy, a young sea apprentice can- 
not—I should say could not, seeing 
that young sea apprentices no longer 
are. I did not think about these mat- 
ters while on my way out to the crojick 
yard. I was much too busy shivering 
and shaking, far too scared, to think 
ot anything except holding on tight. 


I was six feet three when I went to 
sea, at eighteen. A fellow of that 
length is, one might almost say, out 
of place aloft even if he is not scared. 
The footropes are not slung with any 
consideration for a fellow with very 
long legs. ‘They are too close up to 
the yard, and the farther out one 
goes toward the yardarm (which is the 
extreme end of the yard) the closer to 
the yard they are, because they are 
fastened to the yardarm. ‘Thus, the 
farther I went, the more scary I be- 
came and the more afraid of falling. 

With the yards square, the yardarms 
are well out beyond the bulwarks and 
directly above the sea. The lower 
yards, being a good deal longer than 
those above, protrude a very consider- 
able distance over the sea. And of 
course, as the ship rolls, they dip and 
lift. What with the continual lifting 
and dipping, and the small space into 
which he can fit his long legs, a scared 
“new chum” of six feet three has 
what one might reasonably refer to as 
“one hell of a time” getting out to the 
lower yardarm. 

You will notice that I did not fall 
from the crojick yard. I am still here. 
But I came almighty close to so doing! 
Having reached it, I began to busy 
myself with the job in hand. My 
heart was in my mouth. I was no 
longer shivering or shaking, for I had 
managed to attain the yardarm with- 
out falling. That was some consola- 
tion. But my heart was in my mouth, 
and it was a very large heart. What I 
mean is, I was still scared stiff. And 
of course, in a very short time, when 
my job was done I was going to have 
to make my way back to the mast. 
The fates seemed to be against me. I 
ought, I suppose, to have remained 
ashore, where I could have sat by the 
open fire and eaten big red apples. 

I can remember that morning just 
as vividly as though it had been but 
yesterday. I can see the cold gray 


rollers of the Western ocean (which 
you fellows ashore speak of as the 
North Atlantic) , and can actually feel 
the chill wind blowing up under my 
dungaree jumper. I can hear the 
murmur of the sea along the ship’s 
sides, can see the bow wash breaking 
away as she drives through the water. 

Some sixty feet below me is that 
cold gray water. When the ship rolls 
to port and the yardarm lifts, the 
water is still farther below me. When 
she rolls to starboard and dips, the 
water is closer to me. It has, or it 
seems to have, something of a threat- 
ening look: as though it disliked me 
and would take pleasure in having me 
fall into it. That is a very odd thing 
about the sea. It actually can appear 
to want to dispose of a fellow. It can 
be devilish, at times. And to a kid 
on his first voyage, not yet at all used 
to going aloft, it can look most hor- 
ribly devilish. 

How alone I did feel! And yet, al- 
ways, no matter how alone one felt, or 
how scared, one was conscious, as- 
tonishingly conscious, of the terrific 
lure of the sea! One might compare 
the sea to a very beautiful and very 
evil-hearted woman. Or one might 
compare it to a trap cleverly baited 
with an alluring bait wherewith to 
snare forever a guileless youngster in 
whose soul was a touch of the ro- 
mantic. 

So there was I, out at the yardarm, 
attending to the job in hand. 

And, all of a sudden, so suddenly 
that— Ah, how do I tell of it? 

Well, the bottom of the ocean rose— 
I think that was my first thought. At 
the exact moment in which the cro- 
jick yardarm dipped down toward the 
cold gray water, the bottom of the 
ocean arose to meet it! The thing was 
instantaneous. The thought that this 
was ocean’s bottom rising came, then 
went, all in one tiny tick. 

It was a long, rounded, pale gray 
shape, smooth as rubber, glistening; 
and from near its front end there 
arose into the air a tall jet of spray, 
with a long low sibilant sound. 


Forrunatety for me, I was well 
back from its front end; for that jet rose 
to such a height that, had I been direct- 
ly above it, it must, as the crojick yard- 
arm dipped, have sprayed my face. 

It was the jet that made me realize 
a whale had risen to blow right be- 
neath me. And how it happened that 
I did not fall onto the whale’s great 
glistening gray back is still a mystery to 
me. 

I think I did start to fall, but 
checked myself in the nick of time. He 
was enormous: so enormous that he 
could not have been a sperm—the 
sperm seldom attains a greater length 
than sixty-five feet. He remains clearly 
photographed in my mind, and must 
have been fully ninety feet long. 
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Doubtless he was a sulphur-bottom 
whale. I can still see his vast bulk, 
beside the ship: so I am able to make 
a fair estimate of his length. Possibly 
he was ninety feet long. In him were 
no doubt a hundred and fifty barrels 
of valuable oil, for as many as a 
hundred and sixty have been taken 
from one of his kind. 

But I did not at the time think 
about any such matters. Nor did I 
know then that I might have been 
blinded had he risen a little farther 
astern, so that his jet would have 
struck my face. More than one old 
whaling-man has assured me that for 
a fellow to be struck in the face by 
a whale’s jet causes blindness. 

He did not remain at the surface 
for more than a moment. He sank, 
in a peaceful sort of fashion, not in 
the least alarmed by the close proxim- 
ity of the ship. He sank, vanished, 
was gone. Another moment or so, 
and my job was done. 


be odd thing is that all my shiver- 
ing and shaking was also gone. 
Though I was terrified at the moment 
he rose, his departure left me with a 
feeling of intense excitement and de- 
light. I had no trouble at all making 
my way back along the footrope to 
the mast. To go down the rigging was 
simple. 

Not a man aboard, save I, had seen 
the whale. The man at the wheel 
was too busy watching his compass— 
for when a ship is running before a 
following wind she is far harder to 
hold on her course than when the 
wind is abeam, before the beam, or 
even on the quarter. The mate was 
forward under the forecastle head 
with all the watch, the carpenter busy 
in his shop, the sailmaker sewing a 
sail on the fore hatch, the cook in his 
galley. The Old Man—the skipper— 
was below. 

I wonder why I did not tell anyone 
about that whale? I kept it to myself. 
Probably had I spoken of it they 
would have informed me that I was a 
liar, or that I had dreamed, or imag- 
ined it. Not a soul aboard ever knew 
how scared I was aloft. Not for any- 
thing would I have had anyone know. 
That was my own very special secret, 
always, till my horror of height was 
conquered at last. I think that I kept 
the knowledge of my whale to myself 
because I looked upon him as some- 
thing I did not care to share—because 
he had at first so terrified me—just 
for an instant. 

At any rate, I have a notion that 
I am the one and only man who has 
looked down upon a whale from 
directly above him. Good old whale! 
I suppose he long ago is dead; perhaps 
by harpoon and lance, perhaps by old 
age. I hope it was by old age, for he 
remains a treasured memory of my 
youth. 


to me. 
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The ‘Battle for Leyte 


ference. There wasn’t a sign of a Jap 
anywhere, though we knew there were 
plenty of them on Leyte, a bare fifty 


ALLY DARLING! 
Just came down from a fairly 
dull 12-16, and since I’m not on 
again till the 4-8, maybe I can 
make this a real letter for a change. 
I’m writing this in the wardroom, be- 
cause George has his recognition stuff 
spread all over my bunk for inventory 
or something; and if the table here 
doesn’t come loose on some overen- 
thusiastic roll to port (as it does on 
occasions) and land in my lap, I'll 
manage all right until the evening’s 
bridge game gets under way. 

An AlNav has just come out relax- 
ing tne censorship rules on anything 
over a month old; so let me tell you 
about a little run-in we had with the 
Japs last fall, not long after that stal- 
wart son of ours was born—before I 
knew about it, in fact. 

When we left Pearl last August, we 
headed south at a leisurely pace and 
by devious ways finally wound up at 
Manus, in the Admiralties—a hot, wet 
little island, mostly jungle and rust- 
ing beer-cans. We operated out of 
there for a while, going through tac- 
tical maneuvers with a bunch of CVE’s 
(small carriers) until somebody decided 
that we knew the job all right. Then 
we shoved off for Morotai. ‘The land- 
ing there was the first real operation 
we took part in; but from where we 
sat, all tense and expectant at first, 
but soon enough all limp and bored, 
it was just another shakedown cruise 
—except that we got more sleep. So 
presently back we went to Manus and 
lay at anchor and discovered a new 
officers’ club—one with a door elabo- 


rately labeled “Women” painted on 
one wall, and some rum to supplement 
the waxy-tasting beer. 

Little by little the harbor filled up 
with heavy stuff: battle-wagons, cruis- 
ers and carriers (big ones); and then 
one day the word got around ashore 
that we were going to invade the Phil- 
ippines pretty soon—a couple of 
months earlier than scheduled. That 
evening the old man told us to get 
our departments ready for sea. Three 
days later we got under way. 

And this time when we pulled out 
of Manus, everybody was pretty sure 
that we were finally due to see some 
action. After four months of waiting, 
the idea wasn’t unwelcome—particu- 
larly to men who'd never been shot 
at, and that included most of us. The 
run up was uneventful, and we took 
our position east of Samar Island on 
D minus four, the northernmost of 
three almost identical groups of baby 
flat-tops on hand to soften up the 
beachheads and supply air cover for 
our troops until Army planes could 
use the strips inland. Our unit was 
made up of six CVE’s, with a seven- 
ship screen—three cans and four of us 
5”-class DE’s. Enough to handle any 
subs that might happen along, prob- 
ably, and to put up a fair amount of 
AA, if need be. Not a lot, you under- 
stand, but some. We weren’t sup- 
posed to run into anything tougher. 

That first morning we were all natu- 
rally pretty much on edge: we really 
expected some sort of trouble—enemy 

lanes at least. But our carriers 
faaiche their strikes without inter- 
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It was ludi- 
Somehow we 


miles southwest of us. 
crously anticlimatic. 
felt cheated. 

The days passed, and still nothing 
happened to disturb the routine of 
steaming up and down our patrol area, 
launching planes before dawn and 
three or four times during the day, 
standing watches, going to General 
Quarters morning and evening as a 
routine precaution, wondering why 
the Japs didn’t come out and fight. 

D-day, H-hour rolled around. We 
knew our assault troops were hitting 
the beaches on Leyte. General Mac 
was returning. But nobody seemed 
to know or care about us. The tor- 
pedo planes and fighters flew their 
strikes and came back to roost, to re- 
arm and take off again. They at least 
were seeing action. Less than thirty 
miles away, we on the escorts didn’t 
even hear about it. You probably 
knew more about what was going on 
than we did. I’m sure you couldn't 
have felt more remote from the fight- 
ing. So the big day came—and went; 
and beyond our normal GQ's, we 
didn’t even have an alert. Some war! 


A COUPLE of days later, on October 
24th, I came down to the wardroom 
after an uneventful 16-2000 watch and 
found Jack (still Exec then, of course) 
and some of the others clustered 
around a large-scale chart of the area, 
picking out the positions of two Jap 
task forces that our subs had reported 
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Gulf 


in the vicinity, moving in from the 


southwest. We knew our Seventh 
Fleet had heavy stuff guarding the ap- 
proaches down there, so we probably 
wouldn’t see anything ourselves, but 
at least it did look as if the Japs were 
finally going to bring their navy into 
the fight. The thought gave us a 
pleasant tingle of vicarious excitement, 
and I stayed and speculated with the 
others for a while before hitting the 
sack. 


gee bridge messenger woke me for 
my watch at 0330 the next morning 
and I climbed out, covered with sleep, 
threw some water in my face, dressed 
in the dark, and trailing a life-belt in 
one hand, groped my way up to the 
wardroom tor coffee. Presently Doug 
and Bill joined me there in the murky 
red light and we decided that I'd 
stand this one in the coding-room, 
since my foot was still pretty sore after 
that accident. 

Sunrise was about six o'clock; so at 
0530 Doug passed the word from the 
bridge, “Now all hands. ... man your 
battle stations for morning alert,” 
pausing in the middle the way he al- 
ways does. I left my decoding and 
went topside with the customary feel- 
ing of resigned boredom. Up there 
in the pre-dawn dark the usual morn- 
ing launchings were in progress. We 
could look across and see the red truck 
lights of the carriers involved wink- 
ing vaguely, and the white and amber 
lights on the escorts giving the pilots 
their bearings. We'd hear the sput- 
ter and then the rear of each plane as 





A LETTER FROM A DE OFFICER TO HIS WIFE, TELLING OF HIS LITTLE SHIP’S BIG 
SHARE IN A GREAT BATTLE—THE RAYMOND’S SUCCESSFUL CLOSE-RANGE ATTACK 


ON A JAPANESE CRUISER. 


it left the flight deck, and the blue- 
white flame of its exhaust would flick- 
er briefly before its wing-tip lights 
blinked out and it was off for the 
beaches with a cargo of light bombs 
and fifty-caliber machine-gun slugs. 
Everything went like clockwork. 

At six a watery sun came up through 
the uninspiring gray overcast, showing 
the formation to our starboard, with 
the screen in an interrupted circle 
around the carriers. Samar showed 
indistinctly to the southwest. Inter- 
mittent squalls hung about, trailing 
heavily from the clouds. At about six- 
thirty we secured from GQ and set the 
normal war cruising-watch. It looked 
like just another day. 

On my way back down to the cod- 
ing-room, Dick called my attention to 
a funny thing. Off to port, in the far 
distance, was something that might 
have been AA fire—except that it could 
not be, because we knew there wasn’t 
another outfit that close to us. Still, I 
showed it to the Captain, wondering 
whether he’d bring us back to GQ in 
an excess of caution; but it faded away 
shortly and nothing more was said 
about it. Instead, he came into the 
coding-room with me and looked over 
a long secret dispatch that I’d almost 
finished breaking. Then he went out; 
and I started in on it again with only 
a line or two to go, glad that the watch 
was almost over. 

Almost immediately the loud-speaker 
outside started to crackle. There was 
a sort of breathless pause; then the old 
man’s voice came over all in a rush: 
“A Jap force of four battleships, six 
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cruisers and ten destroyers has been 
reported twenty miles astern ot us, 
heading this way.” He had hardly 
stopped before the strident, impatient 
clanging of the general alarm started 
feet pounding outside. I felt sudden- 
ly as if someone had kicked me in the . 
stomach, and my heart was pounding 
in my throat as I typed out two more 
words, to see if I still could. Burns, 
the radioman, stuck his head in the 
door and said: “GQ, Mr. Johnson.” I 
said, “Thanks,” and picked up my life- 
belt. As I started for the door, the 
Captain’s voice came over again, with 
no hesitation this time: “We're under 
fire.” 


In about three seconds | was up the 
ladder and on the bridge, buckling my 
belt around me, picking up a battle 
helmet. The Captain looked anxious, 
a little harassed. Talkers were putting 
on their telephone headsets. I looked 
around quickly tor the enemy but 
couldn’t see them. The horizon was 
indistinct, and it had evidently been 
raining. There was no wind to speak 
of, and the sea was dead flat. 

Then all at once I saw a salvo land 
over on the other side of the torma- 
tion, a neat little row of geysers like 
poplar trees along a French country 
road. But no sound of their impact 
reached us; everything was very quiet. 
Stan stopped talking to his gun-crews 
long enough to remark that they 
looked like fourteen- or sixteen-inch 
stuff; and from the tone of his ex- 
professor’s voice, he might have been 
remarking on the weather. As he 
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Time and again, we’re bracketed—one salvo short, the next over. 


spoke, another line of tall splashes ma- 
terialized and collapsed; then another 
—and another. I stopped counting. 

Soon the salvoes began coming clos- 
er, landing with a sudden, oddly quiet 
thwuck, like a very short roll on a 
muffled drum. They weren’t explod- 
ing on impact, which meant they were 
armor-piercing—not that there was any 
armor to pierce in our outfit! So far, 
they weren’t hitting anybody, just feel- 
ing out the range; but it was only a 
matter of time. 

The Admiral’s voice rasped over the 
TBS voice radio, telling us to “make 
smoke.” We called the engine-room 
to give us stack smoke, and the chemi- 
cal generators on our fantail began to 
trail dense white clouds astern. In 
another minute all the ships were 
making smoke, the escorts cutting in 
and out, to put it between the enemy 
and ourselves. 

All this happened much faster than 
I tell it. At the same time we’d gone 
to flank speed, racing to reorient the 
screen after the carriers had wheeled 
around into the wind to get their 
planes off those precarious flight decks 
and into the air. It’s a mad scramble, 
planes clawing their way out helter- 
skelter, and no time to rearm with 
torpedoes. ‘he few that are armed 
carry small fragmentation bombs or 
depth charges, plus their guns; many, 
just back from the beaches, aren’t 
armed at all. ‘Too late now; the 


launching course is taking us straight 
at the Japs. 

We all keep sweeping the vague ho- 
rizon with our glasses, and finally | 
make out a battleship hull-down in 
the distance. George gets a quick 
look at it, but it disappears in the mist 
and rain and smoke before he can 
identify it. 


Sunveny, without warning, the 
quiet is blasted by a crashing roar from 
ahead. The destroyer on our star- 
board bow has a target off on the 
formation’s port quarter, and has 
opened fire with her after battery, 
shooting over us at about maximum 
five-inch range. With that madden- 
ing calm of his, Stan trains our guns 
around and asks the Captain’s permis- 
sion to open fire. In no time all the 
escorts have taken up the refrain, and 
the air is alive with the crash of our 
guns. Most of the time we can bring 
even our forward gun to bear, and 
trained aft, it throws waves of deafen- 
ing heat back onto the bridge, sprays 
us with particles of smoldering cork. 
Beneath our feet, the ship jumps to 
the recoil of each salvo. 

Further reports of the enemy have 
brought the cruiser estimate up to 
seven or eight—some heavy, some 
light; and we plot them as coming in 
at about thirty-five knots. Eighteen 
is the best our unit can make, though 
we DE’s are doing almost twenty-five, 
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Our world is full of noise and tumult. 


and the cans, of course, better than 
that. Still, we have to stick to the car- 
riers. We're all pretty scared, I guess. 
None of us see any way out of this 
spot. It’s a foregone conclusion that 
they’ll sink every one of us inside twen- 
ty minutes. 

Their salvoes are coming faster now, 
and landing closer. A couple of heavy 
cruisers have started up each flank, 
and their eight-inch guns are rapid- 
firing. Those diabolically neat little 
rows of white water are springing up 
all through the formation. They're 
still about five hundred yards short of 
us, but coming closer to the flat-tops. 
The Japs are using dye-loaded shells 
that burst green and red and milky 
white on impact, each ship using a 
distinguishing color, so they’ll know 
which bursts are whose and can correct 
their aim. We're cutting for land, the 
formation tacking along in shallow 
reaches, to spoil the enemy’s fire-con- 
trol problem, individual ships maneu- 
vering at will within the general pat- 
tern—chasing salvoes, firing over our 
shoulders. It’s a wild game of trying 
to outguess the other guy. 

The Raymond's making more speed 
than I’d thought possible, twisting, 
turning, using full rudder all the time, 
weaving a tangled trail of black and 
white smoke, firing continuously, and 
still keeping more or less on our sta- 
tion. But for all our efforts, the Jap 
shells are coming nearer each time. 


Again and again he'll walk salvoes 
right up to us and then, just when the 
next one is due to hit us squarely, he’ll 
shift targets for no apparent reason. 
Then it happens: one of the flat-tops 
is hit, the Gambier Bay. 

The bridge speaker crackles again. 
Admiral Sprague orders his “big boys” 
(destroyers, and not very big when 
you’re thinking in terms of cruisers 
and battle-wagons) to form for a tor- 
pedo attack—“‘little boys” to stand by 
for a second attack. And that, by all 
that’s awful, means us! The picture 
of a DE making a run on a battleship 
or even a cruiser is really rather ter- 
rible—running in under eight-, four- 
teen- and sixteen-inch guns with no 
armor and not enough speed. But 
there’s not much time to Worry. 


are destroyers pull out of forma- 
tion. One cuts across our bow, knif- 
ing through the water on her way in, 
black smoke streaming from her stacks, 
forward guns blazing. No one on our 
bridge says anything, but we're cheer- 
ing her in our hearts. It looks like 
plain suicide, even for « can—a gal- 
lant, futile, foredoomed gesture. But: 
“Give ’em hell!” 

Then it’s our turn. We cut back 
through our own smoke, heading for 
the nearest cruiser. Number ‘Two 
gun is masked now, but Number One 
keeps pounding. George and I look 
at each other, smile and shrug. The 
smile says, “So long, fella;” the shrug 
says, “It can’t be helped.” (It’s queer 
how quickly you accept the idea of dy- 
ing, thouyh I thought about you, dar- 
ling, and wanted very much to live.) 

Meanwhile the range is closing fast. 
Suddenly there’s a splintering, tearing 
crack overhead, like a big tree abrupt- 
ly split in two. It’s an air burst. 
They’re trying to clear our decks and 
bridge with shrapnel. Salvoes are hit- 
ting close around us now, too. _ Still 
we keep going. 

We train our tubes out to starboard 
and wait for the range to get down to 
ten thousand yards. More AA shells 
are ripping apart overhead, spraying 
the forecastle with chunks of twisted 
steel. ‘There’s a kind of screaming 
whistle, and a salvo lands close astern. 
That’s bad. Up to now he’s overesti- 
mated our speed, but now he’s reach- 
ing out. Another salvo splashes 
abeam to port, perhaps a hundred 
yards out—too close. Another rips the 
water to starboard: we’re bracketed. 
The cruiser ahead seems huge and 
close; actually it’s still just a little too 
far for a decent chance. 

But our patch of water’s getting aw- 
fully hot. Maybe better fire those fish 
while we still can, even at long range. 
A salvo lands ahead of us and to star- 
board. It’s unbelievable that we 
haven’t been hit a dozen times. The 
skipper looks around quickly. No- 
body astern of us to port. To the 





talker: “Stand by torpedoes.” Then, 
“Left full rudder.” The ship heels 
over sharply as we turn to unmask our 
tubes, then straightens up. ‘Fire when 
ready.” Bang—swish. Twice, three 
times. I see them hit the water clean 
and straight and hot. We continue 
our turn and double back on our 
wake. Number Two gun takes up 
where Number One left off, hammer- 
ing away at the Jap as we twist and 
turn, dodging salvoes, trying to out- 
guess the cruiser’s guns. We keep 
looking back at her, to see whether any 
of our fish get home, but we can’t tell. 
Our own smoke’s too thick. 

So we rejoin the formation. Some- 
how, miraculously, we’ve made our 
run, fired our fish, and come back. 
We've steamed into the enemy’s guns, 
and we're still afloat. We begin to 
hope again. If only our heavy stuff 
will come up in time! Where in God’s 
name are they? Where’s Halsey? He 
must be on his way, just over the hori- 
zon, maybe. If we can just hold out 
for another half-hour! 


Illustrated by fol McDermott 
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I looked around quickly for the enemy 
but couldn’t see them. 
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It’s 0830 now. We've been under 
fire for an hour and a half, and the 
flat seas are still torn with Jap salvoes. 
An hour and a halt is a long time of 
hell—a hell of a long time. The gun- 
crews are splendid, but tired. ‘Two 
men have passed out from exhaustion 
in the forward handling-room. Those 
shells are heavy, and the guns have 
been eating them fast. The repair 
parties pitch in and keep the ammu- 
nition coming. Suddenly the port 
lookout points wildly and_ shouts: 
“Torpedo!” 

Sure enough, it’s right there, coming 
straight at our port bow, tearing 
along just below the surface, broach- 
ing viciously, spraying water as it 
breaks the surface. “Left full rudder 

. . shift your rudder. Steady.” It 
passes close across our bow, foaming, 
silent, deadly. Almost instantly the 
cry comes again: “Torpedo!” This 
one races down our port side and 
passes clear astern. Another, deeper, 
passes beneath our screws. We hold 
our breath and strain our eyes, but 
no more follow. 

Looking around, I can see only five 
flat-tops. The Gambier Bay has been 
left behind, crippled. And there are 
only four escorts in sight—one can, 
three DE’s. No one has seen the 
Johnston, the Hoel or the Roberts 
since our torpedo attack. We reform 
what’s left of the screen around the 
remaining CVE’s and continue our 
limping dash for Samar. 

The Japs are still closing in. ‘Their 
flanking forces are nearly abeam now, 
pinching tighter around us. And the 
enemy’s fire is beginning to tell. 
Time and again one ship or another 
shudders under the impact of a hit. 
One of the DE’s takes a shell forward. 
A flat-top rocks back under a raking 
salvo. ‘The only remaining can is hit 
below the waterline. One by one, all 
are hit except the Butler and our- 
selves. The leading cruiser on our 
side of the formation is coming in at 
a sharper angle now, for the kill. The 
range goes down to twelve thousand. 
Every time she fires, I want instinctive- 
ly to duck. And she’s firing steadily, 
the thwuck of her salvoes a monoto- 
nous counterpoint to the crash of our 
guns. Her fire is murderous. Soon 
all her salvoes will be hitting. It 
looks pretty bad. 

Then comes the order: ‘Small boys 
on port quarter, intercept leading 
cruiser.” We don’t have to look to 
know that we’re the only “small boy” 
in that position. Below in the radar 
plotting-room, Jack acknowledges: 
“Wilco. Out.” Without batting an 
eye, the Captain leans forward to the 
voice tube. “Left standard rudder.” 
About then the idea starts to pene- 
trate—we’ve been ordered to intercept 
a heavy cruiser! 

We come to a collision course, keep- 
ing her a little on our port bow, clos- 


ing to engage at point-blank range. 
Seeing our maneuver, she concentrates 
her fire on us, and the sea around us 
churns and leaps under her shells. 
‘The range is down to ten thousand. 
‘This is where we turned away last 
time; but not now—we stick to our 
course. 

‘Through my glasses I can see the big 
Rising Sun flag at his forepeak. And 
I can see our salvoes landing around 
him, hitting in his superstructure. 
Our firing is beautiful. But five-inch 
shells won’t sink a cruiser. There’s a 
sudden, split-second whine. “Hit the 
deck.” A wall of water hides our tar- 
get momentarily as the salvo lands just 
short. We twist and turn but keep 
going. Range, nine thousand yards. 

‘Time and again we’re bracketed— 
one salvo short, the next over. Our 
world is full of noise and tumult, 
angry white water and pounding guns. 
AA bursts rip open overhead, spatter- 
ing the sea around us, tearing our ear- 
drums with their splintering crack. 
We're still pounding in, the decks 
quivering to the overload on the 
shafts, and bucking under the steady 
fire of our forward gun. We’re still 
putting shells in his upper works too, 
hurting him some. ‘Lhe range is 
down to eight thousand! 

Nothing is important any more ex- 
cept the flame of the cruiser’s guns and 
the answering roar of our own, the 
scream of shells passing low overhead, 
the rending crack of airbursts, the vi- 
bration of the deck, and the swiftly 
closing range. The little bridge is 
our whole world. Now and then, 
above the roll of the enemy’s guns, be- 
tween our salvoes, I can hear the Cap- 
tain’s constant orders to the helms- 
man, weaving us between pillars of 
water, twisting and dodging, holding 
her steady for brief seconds, then turn- 
ing sharply, running the gantlet. 
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SPORT SPURTS 
by Harold Helfer 


F the hurrahs for Joe Tereshinski, 
Georgia’s right end, were somewhat 
louder than the cheers for Georgia’s 
other footballers, it is quite under- 
standable — the chief cheer-leader is 
his wife. 
eoockeae 
The Washington Redskin Profes- 
sional Football Club has an ironclad 
rule that all players must wear neck- 
ties and coats while stopping at a hotel. 
* * *€ 


Horatio Alger item: Both Bucky 
Harris, manager of the New York 
Yankees, and Burt Shotten, 1947 mana- 
ger of the Brooklyn Dodgers—the two 
pennant-winning clubs of 1947—spent 
terms with the last-place Phils. 


Each time the cruiser’s guns flash, we 
brace ourselves for a hit. ‘The range 
is seven thousand! 

Crack! <A shell bursts low and 
close on our port side; there’s a brief, 
high whine, and a chunk of steel siz- 
zles across the bridge at head level, 
striking the water close aboard to star- 
board with a little puff of spray. Too 
close for comfort. A near miss sprays 
the forecastle; we turn sharply to star- 
board, then straighten up, as the next 
salvo lands astern and to port. We 
risk a steady course. ‘The sea churns 
up dead ahead—right on in deflection, 
but short. We swerve back to port, 
and the next salvo lands close along 
our starboard side, a neat row of 
splashes. The range is six thousand 
yards. <A short, snarling whine, and 
we all duck as a salvo straddles us 
amidships, two shells kicking up water 
to starboard, three to port—right across 
us. The closest splash is a couple of 
yards to port; water sprays the bridge. 


Suorr of ramming him, there’s no 
point going in any farther, so the skip- 
per brings us around broadside to, 
paralleling the Jap; and both guns go 
into local control, rapid fire. We can’t 
miss at this range, and we don’t. Even 
without my glasses I can see our shells 
bursting around her bridge and along 
her side. One of her turrets stops 
firing, and the others seem to be slow- 
ing down. Somehow, we must have 
got in a telling hit or two somewhere. 

For a couple of eternal minutes we 
slug it out on this course, then turn 
away slightly and start back toward 
our formation, still firing steadily with 
both guns. The cruiser follows along, 
though; and the range even closes a 
little. Then, abruptly and to our 
amazement, she swings slowly away 
from us. For the first time the range 
begins to open. We stare at each 
other, dumbfounded. .. . 

We couldn’t believe it. In another 
ten minutes the whole Jap force was 
out of five-inch range. We ceased fir- 
ing. Pretty soon only their upper- 
works showed over the horizon. ‘Then 
nothing. ‘They’d gone. The battle 
was over. The Captain took off his 
helmet, lit a cigarette with not-quite- 
steady fingers. It seemed deafeningly 
quiet. Kelly, the signalman, turned 
to me. 

“IT guess God was sure taking care 
of us, Mr. Johnson,” he said.... 

And that was that. What’s more, 
the bridge game is getting noisy, with 
Chris and Julian arguing about how 
the last hand should have been played; 
so I’m off to see if George has put away 
that mess on my bunk. 

We'll be back in port pretty soon, 
and I’m looking forward to more news 
of you and the baby. Wish I could 
see him. 

All my love, 
Bob 
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_ Mardi 


E came along the street from 
the flatboat docks, and the 
eagerness in him was a flood 
bursting from a ruptured 
dam of loneliness. Eleven months, 
now, he had been gone from New Or- 
leans; and the sights and smells and 
the excitement caught at his senses 
and brought soft laughter to his throat. 

He was big, and the fur-pack on his 
shoulders made him larger. His rifle 
was that of a woodsman, and he 
walked in deerskin pacs which made 
no sound and gave him an alien grace. 
His hair was long and a brazen red, 
and the whisker bristles on his jaw 
glinted like molten gold. He moved 
with deceptive speed, a second fur- 
pack swinging from his right hand, 
a long rifle in his left. 

“Dennis! Ho, Dennis McLane!” a 
cry came from the first saloon. 

McLane grinned, white teeth whiter 
against the darkness of his skin. Here 
was a drink and a remembered voice 
and the start of the Mardi Gras. This 
was the beginning, and here he would 
begin. Here was Lemoyne, dapper 
and dandy as ever, and Dennis went 
toward him, dropping his pack to clasp 
a slender hand. 

“Francois!” he said. ‘Damn your 
black eyes—it’s been a long time!” 

He liked Lemoyne, liked the wisp of 
black mustache, the slim sleekness of 
him. He was a dandy, boots gleam- 
ing and city clothes immaculate; and 
yet Dennis McLane had the memory 
of a fight they’d had where he’d ended 
on the ground, the smiling French- 
man inviting him up for more. 

“A drink,” Francois Lemoyne said, 
and tugged at his arm. “Nom d’un 
1zom—I'll buy a drink, or perhaps two.” 
His glance came to the huge fur-pack. 
“Drop those pelts inside,” he finished. 
“Their selling can wait.” 

McLane grinned and followed the 
slighter man. He laid both packs 
near the door, ranging himself at the 
bar, behind which a Negro beamed. 

“Brandy,” he said. “I’ve drunk still- 
whisky until I can’t stand the smell.” 

“Two,” Francois Lemoyne ordered 
and glanced admiringly at the other. 
“You're bigger,” he observed. “Those 
woods exert a magic charm.” 

“Magic!” McLane reached for his 
glass. “That’s sweat, and good eating. 
I’ve cleared my land and run my traps, 
and there’s no magic that does those 
things. It takes a bit of muscle.” 

He drank, the brandy warm and 
friendly to his throat. He drained 
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the glass and pushed it back for a refill, 
liking the moment, wishing such came 
more often. 

“Barak and Stenser and Aumont, 
they are back?” he said. “Damn my 
eyes, but it will be good to see them 
again!” 

“Barak and Aumont, yes,” Lemoyne 
agreed, then shrugged. “The Indians 
got Stenser and his family, all vut the 
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“No!”’ Dennis McLane said in disbe- 
lief. ‘When was this?” 

“Two months or so; sometime back.” 


McLane shook his head. ‘‘Stenser 
was a good man,” he said. “I never 
heard talk against him.” He caught 


up the refilled glass. “Well, here’s to 
his soul—may it rest in peace.” 

They drank slowly. The time would 
come for talk, for tales of the woods 
in return for those of the city, for in- 
formation and rumors and bits of 
laughter-bringing scandal. But for 
now, there was only a sense of com- 
radeship. They nursed their drinks, 
watching the motley crowd outside. 
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The city was filling, boats riding at 
rope-end in the river, hawkers open- 
ing their booths and displaying their 
wares. ‘Tonight torches would flare 
and people would dance, and New Or- 
leans would be a gypsy queen for days 
and gay nights, celebrating the Mardi 
Gras. 


Box this, Dennis McLane had pad- 
dled two hundred miles downriver. 
For this, he had come, as he always 
came, to wrestle in the big fights, to 
drink with friends, and to do a bit of 
reckless kissing when the silver moon 
rode as high as did the merrymakers’ 
spirits. 

He sighed in anticipation, and 
caught the “answering smile of Le- 
moyne’s. ‘Their thoughts were alike, 
and memories danced in their eyes. 

“I'd paddle twice as far,” he said; 
and the Frenchman nodded. 

“I missed a sailing,” Francois Le- 
moyne admitted. “I was to leave on 
the tide today, but now I wait a 
month.” 


A DRAMA OF OLD NEW ORLEANS 


by 
WILBUR S. PEACOCK 


He produced cigars, and they lit 
them at the lamp. Smoking, they 
braced arms against the bar, the bran- 
dy racing gently now, mellowing, slow- 
ing, a touch of that to come. 

“And Stenser’s girl?” Dennis asked 
almost absently. “What of her?” 

“She’s marrying Bull,” Lemoyne 
said. ‘Tomorrow night, I think.” 

“Marrying! That child, that in- 
fant!” Black thunder darkened Mc- 
Lane’s eyes. “Is Bull mad? Hasn’t 
the Church forbidden the banns?” 

Francois Lemoyne choked a bit at 
the vehemence, then grinned openly. 

“How many years since you’ve seen 
the girl?” he asked. 

Dennis McLane knit his coppery 
brows in thought. 

“Eight, ten, what does it matter?” 
he said. ‘Then, realizing, he flushed. 

“She is not so little now, Dennis,” 
Lemoyne said. ‘She is seventeen, and 
she could break your heart without 
half trying.” 

“Think of that!” Dennis McLane 
said, and his eyes were mocking. “I’ve 





yet to see the woman who could do 
more than race my heart for a time.” 

Francois Lemoyne shrugged. “You 
may be right,” he admitted. ‘The 
good Lord knows that many have had 
their chance. Oh, well,” he shrugged, 
“it is none of our affair. Instead, let 
us plan the night.” é 

They bent their heads, and they 
talked, slow laughter coming. But 
now and then a frown chased itself 
across the features of Dennis McLane. 
He was remembering a slim girl of 
eight or nine, still playing with a rag- 
ged doll, and trying to couple her 
with his memory of Bull Taggert, 
huge and ungainly, his speech as cut- 
ting as the whip he used. And some- 
how, each stood apart in his mind, 
without merging, and he did not like 
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But after a time the thought went 
away, and he no longer cared. For he 
had much to do in the coming week, 
and many to see, and he was impatient 
to begin the things he had paddled 
downriver for days to do. 


(|e was Mardi Gras. A great fire 
leaped in twisting tongues of red and 
yellow flame in the center of Canal 
Street, and about it the throngs of 
dancers moved, masks bright and gro- 
tesque, costumes as colorful as clever 
hands could render them. 

Music came from Congo Square; 
and yet it was too primal to be true 
music. It was an ululation, driven 
high by countless voices, lifting and 
lowering in a rude macabre rhythm 
that gave life to the stamping of bare 
feet on the stone-hard ground. Here 
the Negroes danced, swaying, knees 
lifting high, their music a clashing 
thing which fought with that of the 
bands at far corners. 

Dennis McLane watched. He wore 
the fancy white skin-suit tonight, its 


fringe deep red and blue from the © 


dyes he had made. 

He watched the crowd, and he was 
a bit drunk with too much rich food 
and heady liquor and the giddiness of 
being with many people. 

He liked this; he liked it all. He 
was a woodsman and he wanted no 
other life; but for a time this was 
what he needed, and he soaked it in, 
every sense alive. He smiled at the 
laughter, and he sang the songs which 
raced about; and when he could, he 
kissed the girls whose eyes challenged 
his youth and his strength. 

He waited now, waited for Francois 
Lemoyne to appear. One night had 
been theirs, and if their heads had 
rung a bit in the morning, that too 
was part of the Mardi Gras. Tonight 
was another, and there would be a 
third; and then New Orleans would 
settle back on itself for another year. 
Costumes would disappear and there 
would be no coquetry, no gallant 
words. There would be but the bare 





Her eyes came back, and slight panic touched them as he barred 


hard fact of living until a year had 
passed. Then would come again a 
magic time when carnival existed and 
cares were put aside. 

He saw the girl. He saw her first as 
he had seen the others, with eyes that 
liked the soft clean lines, the uplift of 
breast, the soft roundness of a chin. 
She was a shepherdess, crook in hand; 
and her mask was dainty, but barely 
deep enough to give her full disguise. 

She came through the crowd as 
though searching, and something in 
Dennis McLane came alive, and won- 
der touched his heart. She was differ- 
ent—how, he did not know. Not that 
it mattered, for this was no time for 
thinking. It was just that she was dif- 
ferent, a fact to be accepted. 

She saw him, as he knew she would: 
In his gay suit, red hair flaming, he 
stood out from the crowd even with 
their own-gay costumes. She saw him, 
and her eyes went past, then came 
back, and slight panic touched them 
as he barred her way. 

“A kiss,” he said, “by the rules of 
Mardi Gras, a kiss.” 
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He was laughing, and he was big, 
and the blue of his eyes was dark in 
the torchlight. He caught the scent 
of her perfume, and his hands went 
out to touch her shoulders; but she 
twisted about and was gone, racing 
through the crowd. 

“The devil!” Dennis McLane said 
aloud, and flushed at the mocking 
words spun from a passing harlequin. 

Then laughter came to his eyes 
again, and he was after her, taking 
long running strides, slipping through 
the throngs with the ease of a man 
stalking through heavy underbrush. 

He saw her at the corner of the . 
block, and for a moment her head 
turned as though she watched. Then 
she was gone, and he was racing, hop- 
ing to find her before the narrow 
twisted streets of the Vieux Carré swal- 
lowed her completely. 

He rushed about the corner, spilling 
a man from his feet, and going on 
without apology. There were few 
torches here, fewer ahead, and he 
caught sight of her flitting shadow 
half a block in the distance. 


her way. 


“Wait!” he cried, and there was 
half-anger, half-amusement now in the 
tone. 

He increased his stride. He ran 
easily, following the center of the 
street, and so suddenly did he come to 
where she waited, he almost stumbled 
in his efforts to halt. 

“Why?” he asked then, bending his 
head a bit to see her face in the moon’s 
dimness. 

“I wanted to see if you would fol- 
low.” He liked her voice, soft, almost 
husky. 

“Any man would follow,” he said, 
and smiled at the thought. 

“And stop to talk.” 


erence touched him. She spoke 
in riddles, and this was no time for 
that. His hands came up to bring her 
close, and then they stopped, and he 
knew not why. 

“The kiss?”’ she asked. 
Gras?” 

He felt then the man he was, big 
and ungainly, unversed in city ways 
and pretty speeches. This was not a 
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“A kiss,” he said, “by the rules of Mardi Gras, a kiss.” 


girl like the others, one to be kissed so 
swiftly and inexpertly. His thoughts 
tangled within himself, and he real- 
ized she was smiling into his face. 

“Here, Dennis McLane,” she said; 
and her hands, gentle slender hands, 
brought his face down to hers. 

Her lips were sweet and warm and 
infinitely tender. The kiss was not 
like others he had taken. It fright- 
ened him, man that he was; and yet 
before it was done, the exaltation in 
him was a boundless thing, immeasur- 
able. 

And when the kiss was over, when 
still he stood, hands at last touching 
her shoulders, he felt the great shud- 
dering pounding of his heart. 

“Who are you?” he asked, and he 
reached to lift the mask. “How is it 
you know me?” 

She fended his hands, stepping back. 
“My mother read about you,” she said. 
“You rode a great horse, and you car- 
ried a spear, and—” 

She was crying then, and turning 
away. And in his bewilderment at 
her wcrds and actions, he let her go. 
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He heard the faint tapping of her 
shoes on the street, and then she was 
fully gone, and when he looked, she 
had disappeared. 

“God’s blood!” he said at last, paus- 
ing and wiping the perspiration from 
his face. 

There was a deadness in him now, 
a deadness and an urgency he couldn’t 
describe. Impatience coiled within 
him, and he could feel the tension 
mounting as it did some days when 
danger threatened. 


Givert still swirled in the streets, 
laughter bright and compelling. But 
no interest for that lay in him now. 
He watched the crowd, eyes shadowed 
with thought, and taut nerves whipped 
him about at a touch on his arm. 

“I’ve been searching for you,” Fran- 
gois Lemoyne said. “Why didn’t you 
meet me as we agreed?” 

“I met a girl,”” Dennis McLane said 
shortly, and flushed at the instant 
amusement in the Frenchman’s eyes. 
“A particular girl,” he finished. 

Lemoyne shrugged. ‘Where is she?” 

“Gone.” 

“Oh!” Francois Lemoyne spread 
slender hands. ‘“Then it does not mat- 
ter; I have more girls than we can kiss 
inamonth. Come!” He dragged at 
McLane’s arm. 

“Where?” 

“To my home. There, I have a par- 
ty started which will last the night. 
You'll not be bored.” He snapped 
his fingers. “Oh, yes,” he said, “I’ve 
a tale to tell: It seems that Bull and 
Anna Stenser were not married to- 
night. When she returned, she told 
him there was to be no marriage, and 
when he raged, she ran into the night. 
Ha! ‘There was quite a scene!” 

“What changed her mind?” Dennis 
asked casually, not really caring. 

“How should I know?” Lemoyne 
countered. “She was in costume when 
I saw her. Ah, what a shepherdess!” 
He kissed his finger-tips. 

“Shepherdess!”” McLane whirled, his 
eyes alive again. 

“Yes—why?” the Frenchman asked; 
and then knowledge came to his eyes. 
“Oh-ho, so this girl of yours is Anna 
Stenser!” 

“I don’t know,” McLane admitted. 

“Well, hope she isn’t,” Lemoyne 
said brittlely. “For Bull Taggert 
would whip you to death if he thought 
you’d brought this thing about.” 

“Why should I bring this thing 
about?” Dennis McLane countered. 
“I but kissed her once, and then she 
disappeared.” 

Lemoyne shrugged, preening his 
mustache. “If you do not know, then 
I cannot tell you,” he said. “Come, 
let’s be off.” 

Dennis McLane fell into step beside 
his friend, and despite himself he felt 
a strange sense of gladness about the 
girl. She was not for Bull Taggert, 








no, she was not for him. Not, he con- 
vinced himself, that his interest was a 
personal thing. It was just that— 
somehow, he could not find the words 
he wanted. 


Moskxixe was a glimmering thing 
of pale shadows and crimson-touched 
sky when Bull ‘laggert found Dennis 
McLane. They’d fought before, twice 
for personal reasons, and once in the 
wrestling ring; but this was a differ- 
ent situation. 

Bull Taggert came with the whip, 
the sinuous plaited weapon which was 
an extension of his sight and anger. 
He caught McLane as Lemoyne’s party 
ended, and the timbre of his tone 
drove all the slight drunkenness from 
the red-headed man. 

“It’s been a long night, McLane,” 
Taggert cried, and laid the whip out 
with a backhanded snap that cracked 
the tip like a gunshot. 

Dennis McLane had turned about. 
Lemoyne was at his side, and the 
laughter drained from them in one 
flashing second of indecision. McLane 
saw the girl. She was as he remem- 
bered, slim and eager, but now her 
costume was rumpled and dirt-spotted, 
her face a growing white like a china 
mask. She stood to one side, held in 
thrall, and Taggert gave her no heed, 
intent only on the man from the river. 

“What do you want, Bull?” Dennis 
McLane asked. 


His voice had become suddenly very 
slow and even. 

“You know,” ‘laggert answered. 

“I don’t know a thing,” McLane 
said. “What are you—drunk?” 

“Not so drunk I couldn’t find her 
in your canoe, not so drunk I don’t 
know that she met you secretly last 
night. Not so drunk that I can’t fig- 
ure two and two and get an answer.” 

He was sweating, the perspiration 
riding high on his dark face. His 
hand flicked impatiently, and the coils 
of whip moved with a life of its own. 
He was as dangerous as a bayed wolf. 

“You’re a drunken fool,’ Dennis 
McLane snapped out. ‘Now go your 
way.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” Bull Taggert 
said, and shook his head. “Anna is 
bonded to me for her father’s debt. 
If you had not met her and planned 
to run away, we would be married 
now.” 

“But—” Dennis McLane began. 

He cried out. He could not help 
the sound—it came with the same in- 
credible speed as the whip. He cried 
out, and the whip was a knife-blade, 
laying open the shoulders of his suit, 
slashing deep into the flesh. 

He tried to go forward, and the 
whip was a barrier he could not face. 
It flicked like a snake’s tongue, in- 
credibly fast, incredibly deadly. And 
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“No woman, no mat- 
ter who she is, can 
resist a man who 
speaks to her of 
love,” said Lemoyne. 


when it touched, it was a blade, shear- 
ing through everything it met. 

It caught his leg and tripped him 
up; and when he tried to rise, it was 
a sword-point smashing at him, driv- 
ing him back, laying flesh open on his 
cheek until the bone glinted whitely. 

He didn’t cry out now; he sobbed 
deep in his throat, trying to go for- 
ward, mocked by a_will-o’-the-wisp 
that would never stand still. Men he 
could stand against; animals he could 
overmatch, but this whip was a thing 
of the devil, biting, viciously cruel, 
wielded by a master who never let him 
get to balance again. 

His coat of deerskin was red and 
white now, stained with the crimson 
leaking from his flesh. It hung in 
rags, and he pulled the remnants free, 
bare-waisted, marked like a dog tor- 
tured by some sadistic master. 

He crouched and came in, hands 
before his face, trying to get in close. 
The whip was a wall, flicking, flicking, 
driving him to one side. He spat 
blood, almost blinded, a welt across 
his forehead. Blackness crowded his 
mind, and yet he knew that to fall 
was to die. 

He swore deep in his throat, taking 
the blows, feeling the crimson agony 
spilling along every nerve. He saw 


nobody but Bull Taggert. They were 
alone in a hell of ‘Taggert’s making. 

He went backward, tripped by the 
clutching single-fingered hand of the 
whiplash. Gravel ground into his 
wounded back, and he knew now why 
men feared Bull Taggert, and the first 
tinge of fear touched him. 

But instinct did what his mind 
could not will. He came up, slowly, 
bending beneath full-arm blows that 
struck like mauls across his back. He 
could barely see, could barely stand, 
yet he came erect. 


A BLOW turned him, and a second 
sent him stumbling. Taggert was a 
shadow now, standing in the growing 
sunlight, and from somewhere a cry 
was going up, like a woman’s scream- 
ing. Only seconds had passed, only 
brief seconds, and yet the fight was al- 
most over, Dennis McLane a sham- 
bling tortured hulk trying to go for- 
ward. 

He saw Francois Lemoyne then, and 
for a second he did not understand. 
Lemoyne was fighting for breath, his 
face purpled, his hands clawing at his 
throat. Gallantly, he had tried to 
rush Taggert, and the whip wrapped 
about his neck with crushing force, 
strangling him so brutally it had al- 
most crushed his throat. 

McLane took a stumbling step for- 
ward, and Bull Taggert leaned his 
weight against the swing of the bloody 
whip, face tight and strained. Mc- 
lane caught the whip even as the blow 
seared him like a hot branding-iron. 
Leather slithered in his numbed hands, 
and he had to concentrate single-mind- 
edly to make his fingers lock. 

They locked, and he swung his body 
against the pull of the whip, snapping 
Taggert out of balance and bringing 
him forward. Bull tried to recover, 


He crouched 
and came in, 
hands before 
his face, trying 
to get in close. 


staggering because the whip was tied 
to his wrist. 

Dennis McLane caught him. Like 
a wounded bear, he wanted only to 
reach the man; and when they met, 
his hands came out, searching, seeking. 
He felt hands hammer at his head; his 
eyes were blind with blood and sweat 
and pain. He found Taggert, and 
his hands did what must be done. 

Muscles lifted in bold relief on his 
slashed shoulders, lifted and strained. 
He threw Taggert, threw him and fell 
atop, locking his legs about Taggert’s 
threshing knees, hands clamped at 
Taggert’s throat. Hands slashed at 
his belly, then swung upward to his 
face. He rolled his head aside, tak- 
ing the blows, feeling the first arching 
impulse of the whip-man’s body. 

Then fingers clawed at his hands, 
pulling, tearing, and he would not let 
go, riding Taggert as he would a bear 
he was knifing to death. He felt the 
first slackness come, and he gave no 
heed, expecting it to be a trick. ‘Then 
fingers lost their power, plucking aim- 
lessly. After that, there was stillness. 

He loosed his hands, loosed them, 
blinking against the faintness. There 
was still a thing to do, something that 
would quiet this man forever. 

He caught Bull Taggert’s whip-arm, 
caught it in a leverage across his knees 
and broke it with a surge of strength. 
Then he lifted the fist and caught it 
between his hands. Fingers locked, 
he strained, throwing the last surge of 
power in his body into the hold. 
Bones crumpled. Bull Taggert would 
never wield a whip again with that 
hand and arm. 

Then, and only then, did he come 
clumsily to his feet. He felt hands 
aiding, and he blinked at the girl. 

“Get your things, wherever they 
are,” he said. “You're going with me.” 
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Francois Lemoyne came into his 
line of sight, his mouth still straining 
for air, his eyes shocked with the vi- 
ciousness of the fight. “You should 
have killed him,” he said, and his voice 
was rough and strained. 

“Pay the debt, pay the girl’s debt,” 
Dennis McLane said. “She’s going 
with me.” 

“ll decide—” Anna Stenser began, 
and he turned on her savagely. 

“By God, don’t argue!” he snapped. 
“I fought for you; I whipped a man 
ina fight I didn’t want. I'll pay your 
debt, and you'll belong to me.” 

She faced him, white with anger, 
barely coming to his shoulder. “The 
fight was not of my choosing,” she 
cried. “I was bonded to Taggert, and 
I chose to marry him of my own free 
will. I’m not the spoils of war; I'll 
decide—” 

He caught her shoulder, and crim- 
son leaked from his fingers onto her 
dress. He could feel the world spin- 
ning sickeningly. 

“You'll listen to me, woman,” he 
said. “I fought and I won. You're 
going with me.” 

He felt the slap of her hand on his 
battered face, and then he was top- 
pling forward, diving into a tunnel of 
nothingness without end. 


chee were scars left by the fight, 
reddish puckered lines which would 
fade some day into white cicatrices 
against his skin. Three weeks he had 
lain in bed, fever rushing along his 
veins like a swollen river, and his voice 
had roared in fever’s tantrums. He 
didn’t remember many of those days, 
and ones he remembered he wanted to 
forget. 

Now he lay on the cool bed, a light 
coverlet over his nakedness, and im- 
patience tugged at him. Spring was 


pushing through the earth, and its 
odors touched him, exciting nerves 
drawn tight by inactivity. 

He could hear Anna moving about 
in the room below, softly as she always 
did, and bafflement came to his eyes. 
He didn’t understand the girl; her 
depths were beyond his grasping. 
They spoke now only when necessary, 
their gazes cool and remote when they 
came together. 


H ’> remembered the final slap of 
her slender hand, recalling it through 
the days when fever had rocked his 
senses. It had angered him, not un- 
derstanding why she had done it after 
he had fought for her. 

The situation was a normal thing 
in a time where legal slavery was per- 
mitted and recognized. Debts were 
repaid in many ways, not the least of 
which was bonded labor for a period 
long enough to pay an obligation. 
Anna Stenser’s father had owed money 
to Bull Taggert; and so, when her 
father had died, she had been legally 
obliged to assume the responsibility. 

Dennis McLane could understand 
in a dim way that she could marry 
Taggert. ‘The man was powerful in 
New Orleans, his freighting business 
into the territory growing every 
month. As mistress of his house, An- 
na would have wanted for few com- 
forts; she would not have been a serv- 
ant about the house, but rather the 
one who gave orders to other servants. 
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It was a sensible thing to do, for love 
and its nuances were often no more 
than story-book things in this pioneer 
land where men outnumbered women 
fifty to one. All too often marriages 
were events of necessity, not romance. 

Once, when the fever had abated, 
he tried to talk to her. But she too 
had changed; now she was remote— 
submissive and remote. 

“Tam sorry I struck you, Mr. Mc- 
Lane,” she had said. “I was excited.” 

He winced when the bandage came 
unstuck beneath her hand. He was 
lying face down, her fingers cool on 
his flushed back, and he tried to turn 
to see her face. 

“Lie still,” she said impersonally, 
and he subsided, staring at the wall. 

He could feel the unguent being 
spread upon the wounds, then the sol- 
idness of the bandages. He lifted to 
permit the cloth to go about his chest, 
then relaxed as the knots were made 
at his side. 

“You kissed me at the Mardi Gras,” 
he said. “You kissed me differently. 
Why?” 

“T was excited.” 

“And you ran away from Taggert. 
Did you choose my canoe by accident?” 

“Tt was an accident; I was excited.” 

He turned his head, peering from 
his marked face at the cool perfection 
of hers. Somehow he could not im- 


agine her being other than tranquil. 
She was not like women who became 
excitable. 





“Youre bonded to 
me now,” he said. 
“I had Lemoyne 
pay your debt to 
Taggert.” 
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“I took a whipping for you,” he 
said, trying to hurt her, trying to crack 
the cool mask of her composure. 

“I am sorry.” He could feel the 
trembling of her hands. 

“I fought for you. By the rules of 
the river, you belong to me.” 

Her hands were still, but he could 
see the tremor of the pulse at the hol- 
low of her throat. 

“By the rules,” she admitted finally. 

Anger was stirring in him now, 
growing because he could not under- 
stand the coolness of her. Unreason- 
ingly, he wanted to wound her, to 
touch her deeply. 

“You’re bonded to me now,” he 
said. “I had Lemoyne pay your debt 
to ‘Laggert.” 

“IT understand.” 

“You want it this way?” 
searching for an advantage. 
“Do I have a choice?” she asked. 

Now he could hurt her. This was 
the thing he had been groping for. 

“Nol” he said. 

He cursed himself, after she was 
gone. And yet, because the anger still 
lay in him, he would have had it no 
other way. ... 

Days later, resting again after a 
short walk in Lemoyne’s garden, he 
wondered what he had gained. Anna 
was stubborn and high-spirited, not 
like the other servants of the house. 
She bent before him, yet would not 
break. He owned her legally; yet 
somehow her very submissiveness was 
sheer defiance. 

She ran his errands, senseless er- 
rands, with the same quiet with which 
she did the changing of his bandages. 
He tried to bring complaints, and suc- 
ceeded only in lifting scorn into her 
eyes. 

“You’re a fool, Dennis,” Francois 
Lemoyne said on a Saturday night. 
“A blind man could tell that you are 
in love with the girl. Tell her so.” 
He laughed. “No woman, no matter 
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who she is, can resist a man who speaks 
to her of love.” 

“Bah!” Dennis McLane flicked his 
cigar yards away. ‘“‘She is too haughty, 
too pride-ridden, for me. I'll break 
her yet, mark my words.” 

The dapper Frenchman shrugged, 
rubbing idly at the arm of the iron 
bench. His eyes were speculative as 
they watched McLane. 

“What do you gain?” he asked at 
last. 

“Gain!” Dennis McLane clenched 
his fist. “I fought for her—not inten- 
tionally, mind you, but still for her. 
And she struck me for it.” He laughed 
harshly. “I'll break her of slapping.” 

“And lose her?” 

“Lose her!” Dennis McLane spat. “I 
don’t have her.” 

Lemoyne shrugged. “I cannot stay 
to watch,” he said. “I sail for France 
on the fifteenth.” He hesitated. “But 
one more thing will I say. You can 
bond a woman; you can fight for her— 
and still she is not yours. ‘Think that 
over, my friend.” 

And then it was that the truth came 
to Dennis McLane. The words of 
Lemoyne lay in his mind, twisting and 
tormenting; and later, when he was 
in the house, his tone to Anna was 
gruffer than ever before. 

“Have my clothes ready,” he said. 
“T pack and leave on the river Monday 
at daybreak.” 

He felt the cool measure of her gaze; 
and despite himself, he flushed. 

“Pack your gear too,” he finished. 

He spun on his heel, going outside 
again. New Orleans lay sleeping 
about him, and he knew he would be 
glad to return to the woods and his 
snug cabin. Problems were few and 
simple there, solved mostly by the 
sweat of his back. And in time, of 
course, even such problems as this 
would upset him but little. 

He paced the streets with a restless- 
ness born of many things. He stood 
outside Lemoyne’s house and watched 
the candlelight splintering through 
the closed shutters of Anna’s room. 
And at last, satisfied that his way was 
best, he entered the house and went 
to his room. He lay for a time, star- 
ing into space, before he slept. 


lis the morning light Dennis Mc- 
Lane finished the loading of the canoe. 
He tested the balance, liking it. The 
trip upriver would be arduous, but he 
could make it long in days, and per- 
haps even catch a tow from some other 
river rider, taking his turn at hard- 
wood paddles. 

He stepped to the dock and went 
along the edge of shore, pausing at last 
to watch the canvas-shrouded ship just 
catching the tide. Francois Lemoyne 
was there, Lemoyne and Anna Stenser. 

He wondered what she had thought 
when the Frenchman brought her to 
the great craft’s dock, when all along 






she had thought she was to leave with 
Dennis. Nagging him had been the 
thought that she would at least come 
and say good-by. 

But now, seeing the sparkle of flung 
water, the swaying of lanterns on the 
ship, his thoughts were rueful, even 
a bit sour, and at last he turned away, 
going back toward the landing where 
his canoe waited. 

Wood squeaked beneath his feet, 
and he bent to catch the rope, draw- 
ing the canoe in, He stepped aboard, 
seating himself with accustomed skill, 
and lifted the paddle. Slipping the 
rope free, he spun the canoe, driving 
it into the river’s flood, turning and 
going against the current. 

He looked back once, thinking again 
of Anna. She hadn’t broken from his 
blows. She had remained cool and 
distant, and so he had let her go with- 
out good-by. Somehow, he knew she 
would not accept her freedom, think- 
ing it charity from him, and so his way 
had been the only one. 

He dug his blade, feeling the rush 
of power in his shoulders. “The canoe 
lifted and went ahead, and he frowned 
a bit, realizing he had misbalanced 
the supplies. 

He saw then the canvas unfastened. 
He saw further than that; he saw the 
movement, and his hand flicked for 
the knife at his belt. 

Then Anna sat upright, spoiling the 
balance, and so deep was his astonish- 
ment that Dennis McLane could not 
speak. 

“You did not speak of love, Dennis,” 
Anna said. “Francois told me of what 
you felt.” 

Dennis McLane flushed. ‘““You—you 
would not have listened,” he said. 

“And you did not say that you 
thought of me as a woman to be de- 
sired and not as a bond-servant to work 
for you.” 

“Your eyes were cold,” Dennis Mc- 
Lane whispered. 
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“And you would have sent me away, 
never letting me know of how you felt, 
never letting me tell you I remem- 
bered you from the time I was a child. 
You would never let me tell you why 
I searched for you that night of the 
Mardi Gras, to see if you were as I 
remembered.” Her voice was_ soft. 
“Dennis McLane, you are a fool.” 

“Aye,” Dennis McLane agreed, and 
this was Mardi Gras again with all its 
exciting mystery. 

“You can take me, Dennis,” Anna 
said, “if you want me.” 

He kissed her then, bending for- 
ward, and almost tilting the canoe. 
He kissed her, and her lips were as he 
remembered, soft and yielding and 
promising of the future. And when 
he sat back, wondering at the things 
this woman could do to him, he heard 
the soft sigh of her laughter. 

“It is not a horse, Dennis, and the 
paddle is not a spear—but they will 
do.” 

Dennis McLane shook his head. 
This woman was a mystery, speaking 
of things which made no sense. But 
because she was there, because the fu- 
ture held glorious promise, he bent 
his back to the paddle, and the canoe 
sprang ahead like a startled mount. 

“Ho!” his cry lifted to a waking 
world, and her laughter touched his 
and mingled and was one. 








ORGOTTEN are the ‘sweet- 

hearts of the sea, women who 

once reigned supreme over the 

vast realms of the seven seas, 
in the days when ships were made of 
wood and sailors of iron. ‘The rough 
and hairy specimens that manned 
the colorful sailing vessels—men who 
could spit against the wind, untie set 
knots with their teeth, whose bulg- 
ing biceps were gayly bedecked with 
scandalous mermaids; these vanished 
American adventurers probably did 
have a sweetheart in every port of call, 
but to only one did they always come 
back pledging anew love and con- 
stancy. She was a heroic lady with 
her garments blown backward, breast 
high and voluptuous, hair misted with 
the salted spray of the ocean and her 
feet bathed in water charging the ship. 
She commanded ship and sailor from 
her regal position on the bow, leading 






her human cargo on to action-packed 
adventure and romance, from the mys- 
tic ports of China to the exotic havens 
of Tripoli. 

The proud female figurehead, 
perched high on the bowsprit, was the 
descriptive calling-card of the square- 
rigged ships and the squarer-rigged 
sailors housed in them. The lady, and 
the word is used in meaning to befit 
the standards of those roaring men of 
the seas, was a vital part of the ship, 
and without her no vessel was com- 
plete. Her size was carefully com- 
puted. Thus, a ship of four hundred 
feet in length would probably have 
a guardian goddess nine feet high. 
Her image was carefully selected, cer- 
tainly with more care and discretion 
and with lasting favor than the ladies 
of pleasure picked up in the rip-snort- 
ing dives along the waterfronts. And 
these figureheads that commanded so 
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Vergotten Sweethearts 


‘Ulushrated by Charles B. Falls 


much attention were often carved by 
great artists; even men like Grinling 
Gibbons did not scorn to make them. 
As the goddess of the ship, the Bar- 
nacle Bills gave complete homage to 
her, and she received the care born of 


love and devotion. Thus, when the 
ship went into battle or neared a port 
whose inhabitants had the pernicious 
inclination to steal everything the visi- 
tor had to show, the figurehead would 
be unscrewed and placed in the safety 
of the ship’s bottom. 


Sle sweethearts of those hardy op- 
erators of barks and clippers were, at 
least in the early decades, recreations 
and beings of King Neptune’s land— 
mermaids and sea nymphs, with faces 
with all the beauty of seraphim, a 
bountiful breast that ever stood up 
tor the sailor’s admiration, and a 
sumptuous pair of hips that gave the 





ef the Sea 


figure the beautiful lines that the 
strong men of the sea love. 

Typical of such a vixen is the mer- 
maid figurehead found in the rare col- 
lection of the Mariners’ Museum at 


Newport News, Virginia. No longer 
is she the imperious queen of seventy- 
five years ago, but only a forlorn mu- 
seum piece for Americans to gape at 
with little recognition of her queenly 
ancestry. Fortunately, the mermaid 
is comforted by the presence of the 
water goddess Galatea, water nymph 
extraordinary, whose regal forebears 
go back to ancient Greek mythology. 
Once this same Galatea had the surg- 
ing sea break beneath her as she gazed 
rapturously at the storm-swept sky 
“above her perch on a famous Ameri- 
can clipper, named in her honor and 
built in Boston in 1854. 
The better-known Cutty Sark, called 
by the powers of the marine dynasty 








of wooden-ship days the last of the 
clippers, had Nannie, the beautiful 
witch of Burns’ “Tam O’Shanter,” to 
decorate her bowsprit. In the quiet 
recess of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston an imposing wooden figure- 
head of a beautiful lady is all that re- 
mains of the well-known American 
clipper Creole. Gone is her historic 
ship; gone is her adventurous crew; 
forgotten are deeds in sea commerce 
of a hundred years ago. When the 
lusty sailors began to be herded into 
the close confines of a landed corral 
by narrow-minded landlubbers, the 
days of the figureheads began declin- 
ing from their pomp and magnifi- 
cence. The bewitching mermaid, the 
unreconstructed temptress and rebel 
of Neptune’s kingdom, gave way to 
sisters who lived on land and who 
were less capricious, and who wore 
clothes. Women like Jenny Lind took 
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‘THE LAST SHIP’S FIGUREHEAD IN OUR 
NAVY POINTED THE SEA-PATH TO 
VICTORY FOR DEWEY AT MANILA 


by WILL 
TALSEY 


over the coveted bowsprit position. 
The famous songstress was modeled in 
wood for a figurehead that adorned 
a clipper plying between Boston and 
Europe. This figure, showing a 
plump full face, a fuller breast and 
sweeping hips, is forever mute of song 
or words to this generation, as it re- 
poses in retrospection in the same 
Mariners’ Museum that offers a haven 
to the buxom Galatea and the stream- 
lined mermaid. 


In a later, even less imaginative dec- 
ade the effigy of a shipowner’s wife 
ofttimes went to sea on the bowsprit 
of colliers, figures that were as color- 
less as a derelict. When in the closing 
year of the Nineteenth Century an 
American ship set forth to skim the 
billows with a figurehead of a trim 
lady, hatted, belted and carrying a 
rolled umbrella, the reign of figure- 
heads came to an abrupt end.  For- 
tunately a great seaman and American 
naval hero, Admiral Dewey by name, 
saw to it that the long line of female 
figureheads ended in glory. With him 
in the battle at Manila and with him 
on his triumphant return to this coun- 
try, came a most beautiful maiden- 
figurehead, made of bronze and de- 
signed by the artist Saint-Gaudens. 
This last queen of the ship figureheads 
rests in retirement at the Naval Col- 
lege at Annapolis. 

But all the ship figureheads were 
not replicas of provocative mermaids 
or staid housewives; sometimes the 
sailors had had their fill of women. 
Most times these cynical appraisals 
were acquired because of some un- 
happy experience with some Dido 
who knew well how to roll her eyes 
and roll a sailor. Whatever the cause, 
Barnacle Bill sometimes rebelled, and 
it was necessary for the czars of ship- 
ping to take notice and change figure- 
heads. So, off went the queens from 
their ships’ throne, and on came suc- 
cessors representing the male of the 
species. 

But they were not ordinary men— 
the sailors’ imagination would not tol- 
erate such commonplace. When the 
sailor rants and raves against women, 
he seeks solace and inspiration from 
His Satanic Majesty, ruler of Hell. 
And so it is understandable that a 
powerful clipper had a figurehead rep- 
resenting in full likeness the devil 
himself, horns, hoofs and all. Led by 


that plenipotentiary of a well-heated 
land, this clipper, very appropriately 
named the Styx, sailed the seas in the 
Seventies and Eighties, sometimes 
bringing to port a crew who preached 
and practiced the works of their mas- 
ter whose likeness graced the bowsprit. 
On the other hand, the unpredictable 
mariner may have harkened to the 
call of a Salvation Army mobilization 
and then would desert the fiery devil 
for religion. There were clippers and 
other sailing vessels with figureheads 
representing St. Paul and St. George. 


Ovccastonatty old salts went com- 
pletely berserk and took to reading 
books; and when that happened, nat- 
urally dire things followed. These 
rugged individualists would select a 
figurehead of some well-known person 
of the times or some famous figure of 
history or mythology who intrigued 
the reading mariner. Then things 
happened. For instance, the famous 
Constitution was first adorned with 
a figure of the mighty Hercules, and 
then succeeded by the omnipotent 
ruler of the water world, Neptune. 
These two mythical characters were 
replaced by the very real Andrew Jack- 
son. When Jackson’s spare figure in 
flowing cloak appeared on the Con- 
stitution’s bowsprit, things began to 


pop which was old stuff to Old Hick-: 


ory. The Boston Whigs uproariously 
began to circulate petitions exhorting: 
“For God’s sake save this ship from 
foul disgrace.” 

When these hotheads threatened to 
board the naval ship and destroy the 








figurehead, the sailors of the Constitu- 
tion warmly rubbed their hands in 
happy antes Oe of the fight that 
was in the offing. But the wise Navy 
Department wanted no terrific cas- 
ualty list of Bostonians, and ordered 
Marines posted on the ship to protect 
Andy from the brash Whigs. While 
the navy personnel duly respected the 
orders issued by the Great White 
Father from Washington nothing was 
mentioned about where the Constitu- 
tion should anchor and so the ship’s 
captain, still loyal to his men and 
their prayer fer a good battle, brought 
the Constitution smack into port with 
the bow facing Boston, so that the 
capricious Jackson looked down on 
those who came -to the dock to storm 
and stew. 

But nothing happened. Then one 
night when the rain came down like 
stilts and flashes of lightning exploded 
with a thunderous accompaniment like 
the roar of cannon fire and while the 
sailors were bedded in taverns and 
inns taking on flagons of bourbon, the 
brave Whigs secretly boarded the Con- 
stitution, sawed Jackson’s head off and 
carried it back to Boston in a bag. 
Bells rang out the city’s joy, and ex- 
cited mass-meetings voted approval. 
The sailors, thinking that Paul Revere 
was making his second ride, ignored 
the commotion while they exchanged 
business or social chit-chat with the 
bar-maids. 

Your old salt was very much a real- 
ist, yet he had lofty ideals, and it was 
easy to understand that when the most 
beautiful of all the clippers was built, 
there occupied the commanding posi- 
tion on the bowsprit no less than Sir 
Launcelot, the famous knight of King 
Arthur’s Round Table, resplendent in 
armor. A sister ship roamed the seas 
with a likeness of Sir Galahad, fellow 
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knight of the Round Table. An older 
sailing vessel, whose home port was 
Hamburg, Germany, had a figurehead 
of Santa Claus. Early explorers, like 
Columbus, Henry Hudson and Cap- 
tain Cook, were inspired by figure- 
heads representing saints or the Vir- 
SIN ees 

The Vikings were fond of great 
dragons. However, a golden deer was 
the fitting figurehead of the Golden 
Hind, ship of Admiral Drake. The 
famous American frigate Lancaster 
had a large spreading eagle, and the 
equally famous British Revenge had 
a rampant lion. The lion had a great 
vogue in the Seventeenth Century, 
although antelope and swans were also 
used as figureheads. In the great 
naval battle at Trafalgar, Lord Nel- 
son’s flagship Victory had an oval 
shield bearing the royal arms and 
supported by the full-length figures of 


a sailor and a marine. 


The figureheads are as old as ships— 
as the old sailor put it, “half as old as 
time.” When Jason sailed his ship 
Argo in search of the Golden Fleece, 
a bough from the oracle oak of Do- 
dona was nailed to the prow. How- 
ever, the first type of figureheads was 
a reproduction of “Ka,” the great 
protective god assigned by the Egyp- 
tians to watch over them. And so it 
was natural that each ship, so alive 
and yet so threatened with danger by 
the mysterious seas, would have its 
own Ka painted on its prow. While 
the Egyptians had great faith in Ka, 
they still thought that the great pro- 
tective spirit could have material as- 
sistance, and so dragons spouting fire, 
or tigers and rams with flashing bared 
teeth also adorned the bowsprit to 
frighten away the evil spirits that 
lurked on the waters. The Chinese, 
sailing their junks long before the 
Egyptians, painted eyes upon their 
ships, that they might find their way 
over the Yellow Sea. 


I; was the ancient Greeks who first 
used feminine figures on their ships, 
and all of these were goddesses, carved 
in the beautiful classic style of the 
learned Hellenes. With the decline 
of Greece, the Roman mariners took 
over with figureheads of their god- 
desses. With the waning of paganism 
and the growth of Christianity, the 
feminine figures continued for the 
most part, but represented by replicas 
of the Virgin and saints. The Spanish, 
Portuguese and the English ships had 
many ships with coats of arms on the 
bow. Not until the Americans took 
to the sea in ships built in American 
yards did the figureheads take on the 
style challenging to the imagination 
and as colorful as a seed catalogue. 
Then Neptune rubbed his eyes as he 
gazed at reproductions of his people— 
mermaids and sea nymphs as jubilant 
as the Stars and Stripes on the mast. 
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urMuRs from the nocturnal 
sea rolled through the dark- 
ened streets of Sorrento 
with an intensity I had 
never heard before. The disturbing 
sibilance increased in volume until I 
was compelled to tranquilize my curi- 
osity by going to the window. A 
strange view greeted my startled eyes. 
A tide of shadows, like the march of 
doom, moved up Corso Italia. I 
threw open the door and watched the 
army of phantoms treading mysteri- 
ously toward the shores of the sea. 
Casting the beam of my flashlight 
against the outer fringes of the pro- 
cession, | recognized many inhabitants 
of the town. How did they dare vio- 
late my curfew order, as military gov- 
ernor, which confined everybody in- 
doors after eight o’clock? Raising my 
eyes toward the ocean, a shiver of ex- 
citement shot up my spine. A gold- 
en cross a half-kilometer high, with 
proportionate arms, flamed against the 
flanks of Mount Vesuvius. 
The ghostly figures had now reached 
Marina Grande, and from that point 
they stared across the phosphorescent- 


tinted waters of the Bay of: Naples. 
What catastrophe was portended by 
the blazing phenomenon they saw? I 
urged them to return to their homes, 
but I could no more stir them into ac- 
tion than I could hold back the in- 
candescent lava that poured from the 
erupting volcano’s crater. The liq- 
uid fire, as it rolled down the moun- 
tainside, divided at a certain point 
into three streams, two turning off to 
the sides, and the main current push- 
ing straight ahead, thus forming the 
awesome cross which invoked “ah’s,” 
ejaculations and prayers from the mul- 
titude at the water’s edge. 

On the following day the cascading 
lava had cut a channel of such depth 
that it accommodated the entire flow, 
thus eliminating the outward branches, 
whose cruciate spread had provoked 
supernatural fears that night before. 
The river of fire, now a quarter of a 
mile wide and a hundred feet deep, 
moved down the vast declivity with 
the irresistible sweep of centuries on 
their way to Destiny’s rendezvous. 

. On the streets of Sorrento, white ash 
fell like snow. So closely did the vol- 
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canic flakes resemble winter’s blos- 
soms, that one instinctively turned up 
one’s collar in protection from the as- 
sumed cold. One day while Major 
General Alfred A. Gruenther, Chief 
of Staff of the Fifth Army, then held at 
the bastions of Cassino, and I walked 
through the streets to visit Benedetto 
Croce, sage of Sorrento, the ash fell in 
such large geometric white flakes that 
the impression of a snowstorm was 
overpowering, and we found ourselves 
naturally talking about Christmas, al- 
though beneath the gray-encrusted 
leaves of the orange trees ran the sap 
of March. General Gruenther spoke 
of Christmas in Nebraska, his home 
State, while I recalled the Yuletide of 
Stowe Township, Pennsylvania, my 
home town. But the illusion disap- 
peared as one felt the heat of the at- 
mosphere and noted that the fat flakes 
did not melt or pack when stepped 
upon; nor could one make and pelt 
snowballs as one instinctively had the 
merry desire to do. 

This, however, came at a later peri- 
od of the eruption. The day after the 
appearance of the golden cross, Lieu- 
tenant Giuseppe Ercolano, who served 
as my major-domo, and I crossed the 
Bay and climbed to a rocky summit 
from which we could with safety watch 
the volcanic river grinding by in its 
terrible beauty and hellish splendor. 
Every color of the spectrum was re- 





Wrath of Vesuvius 


HIs LITTLE CAR BURIED BY CINDERS, HE BARELY ESCAPED THE FATE OF THE ANCIENT POMPEIANS. 


by CAPTAIN MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO, USNR 


flected in the angry tide as, steaming 
and growling, it melted piano-sized 
boulders as if they were bouillon 
cubes. In the direct course of the fiery 
cataract lay the helpless towns of San 
Sebastiano and Massa di Somma, 
whose panic-stricken inhabitants were 
fleeing with as much of their personal 
belongings as they could carry on their 
backs. Some more fortunate ones 
were able to hitch up horses to wagons, 
on which they frantically threw house- 
hold furniture, leaped aboard and 
dashed away toward a less ardent spot. 


“lo grasp the enormity of a volcanic 
eruption, one must comprehend the 
size of Vesuvius. Its crater towers 
four thousand feet above sea-level, and 
its circumference at the base measures 
thirty miles. With ground at a pre- 
mium everywhere in Italy, it is easy to 
understand why people will live on 
the slopes of a live volcano which, like 
a mastodonic beast, may at any time 
rise and fling its poachers into a sea 
of water or fire. ‘They are also at- 
tracted to this volcanic area by the 
rare fertility of its soil. ‘The lava of 
the centuries impregnates the ground 
with a richness which allows farmers 
to plant and reap four times a year. 
The vineyards which grow to the very 
lip of the crater produce a grape 
which has no equal in all of Italy. 
The wine pressed from these grapes 
carries in its rich purple depths the 
savor and perfume of the mythical 
banquets of Olympian heights. 

How many towns through the centu- 
ries have drunk of this wine and in its 
exalting drafts staggered through a 
blizzard of fire into eternity? Through 
the turgid atmosphere I could make 
out with binoculars the venerable col- 
umns and antique streets of one of 
these urban martyrs of the ages. Pom- 
pei! What was it experiencing now, 
this town celebrated in history and 
story because it had once been a vic- 
tim (and forever!) of the towering 
ogre of rock and brimstone. Pompeii! 

Except for the falling of a fine cop- 
pery powder, Ercolano and I found 
Pompeii untouched by the latest 
scourge. We walked awe-stricken 
through its streets, these silent thor- 
oughfares which nineteen centuries be- 


fore throbbed with all the verve of a 
working, spending, laughing, modern 
city. “Look at this wineshop!”’ Erco- 
lano called out. “Too bad the jars are 
empty.” In possession of their origi- 
nal graceful curves and shape, they 
have rested on their stone shelves, lo, 
these nineteen hundred years. 

At my feet I descried a large circular 
splotch with radiations like a sun 
wheel. Perhaps this ancient discolor- 
ation told the story of a roistering 
Pompeian from whose hand a jar of 
wine crashed as the rumble of the vol- 
cano fell upon his terrified ears, and 
the sky blackened. 1 pictured the 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants flee- 
ing madly, falling here and there be- 
neath the marble pillars toppling in 
the fiery tempest, others throwing 
themselves into the colored tiled foun- 
tains to escape the blazing missiles. 
Then we came to a Pompeian bakery 
with loaves of bread which were dough 
the morning of that day, but by after- 
noon had been thoroughly baked by 
the titanic baker Vesuvius. Now 
those loaves were stone.... J ask for 
bread, and ye give me a stone! 

And now Vesuvius again? He is 
roaring and belching just as he did on 
that summer afternoon in 79 A.D., but 
this time he is honoring Pompeii with 
only a little sprinkling of fire-dust. 
His bloodshot eye today is turned on 
San Sebastiano, Massa di Somma, Tor- 
re Annunziata and Resina. Grag- 
nano, Sant’ Antonio d’Abbatte and 
other towns in my territory are rest- 
less and apprehensive. From San Se- 
bastiano the exodus is about complete. 
The river of lava has reached the outer 
walls, which collapse as if they were 
cardboard and disappear beneath the 
surface of the fiery stream, never again 
to be walls, because when the lava 
eventually stops moving, they them- 
selves will be lava. Houses disappear 
into the maw of the smoking anaconda 
whose appetite shows no selection or 
restraint. 

The village of Massa di Somma with 
its red-tiled roofs is gulped up like a 
patch of carrots. At night the body 
of the flaming dragon is seen clearly 
against the black background. The 
remaining towns in its potential path 
await their fate. 
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Of what use were all our blackout 
regulations when German planes by 
triangulating against the luminous Ve- 
suvius torch could find the Naples har- 
bor almost with eyes shut, and drop 
bombs on the Allied shipping therein? 
One plane, however, circled about the 
crater like a moth, and then, as if 
hypnotized by the seething inferno, 
crashed in a paroxysm of yellow flame. 

During this period | was using for 
transportation a little Italian car 
known as a topolino. Small as a ban- 
tam rooster, and equally vain and dar- 
ing, it looked down proudly upon the 
earth from its overall height of four 
feet, indignant at everything in its 
way. Propelled by a five-horsepower 
engine about the size of a mouth or- 
gan, it was a midget demon for driving 
power. Alternately sputtering and 
purring, it took me over roads which 
utterly immobilized larger vehicles. 


ea for eventualities in the 
wake of the increasing fury of the mad- 
dened mountain, I sent Ercolano to 
the southern portion of the Sorrentine 
Peninsula to make arrangements for 
emergency provisions, while I covered 
the northern section. 

It was toward midafternoon as I left 
the town of Gragnano in a storm of 
lapilli (pieces of solidified lava) which 
were falling like arrows shot from the 
bow of Vesuvius’ crater. In the early 
hours the missiles were small of size 
and light of weight; but as the after- 
noon lengthened, they became heavier 
and larger. By the time I reached An- 
gri, the fantastic rain had developed 
intoa black blizzard. Occasionally the 
lapilli achieved such size and fell with 
such force that the Apennine peak 
seemed a besieging enemy catapulting 
its missiles onto the plain beneath. 
The roof of my topolino vibrated, and 
I feared for the ceiling fabric. 

Although the road was now covered 
to a thickness of six inches, my motor 
mouse skipped along, not remaining 
anywhere long enough to sink inex- 
tricably into the deepening carpet. As 
the clinkery downpour continued, ve- 
hicles along the highway stuttered in 
complaint, all moved with difficulty, 
and a number succumbed to the sco- 
ria which imprisoned their wheels. 


Arrived at Pagani, 1 came upon a 
spectacle lifted bodily from the Mid- 
dle Ages. Hundreds of darkly hooded 
persons, in black cloaks, brandished 
Roman torches and chanted in an 
emotion-stirring cadence that the 
scourge of the eruption might cease. 
‘Then, forming into double columns, 
they moved solemnly through the 
town, their eerie voices clashing with 
the hissing of the metallic hail, and 
seeming at times to be the audible 
manifestation of their open lamps 
blazing in the phosphorescent atmos- 
phere. 

Finishing my business in Pagani, 1 
had started for my car, when an in- 
tense rumbling, followed by a terrific 
crash, froze an apprehensive foot in 
midair; in the next instant | was as 
black as a chimney-sweeper. ‘Vhe roof 
of a building abutting on the road 
had collapsed under the weight of the 
piling lapillus. I sprang into the 
topolino, threw on the ignition and 
plowed out to the highway. Trucks 
and machines of every description had 
stalled and were being abandoned; 
but my stout little bantam, as if pro- 
ceeding on stilts, made progress slowly 
through the gray-black mass. 

Still the traction was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult and slippery, and 
suddenly we slid off the road and sank 


into the soft clay and cinders up to our 
fenders. We were on an isolated seg- 
ment of the highway, so that there was 
no one to turn to for assistance. I 
tried with some tools and bits of wood 
to lay a track which would establish 
traction back to the macadam, but ev- 
erything failed. 


As I vainly tugged at the wheels, a 
sizable lapillus hit me on the back of 
the neck with a force which alarmed, 
and I ducked into the car, slamming 
shut the door. ‘There was nothing to 
do but sweat out the clinkery tempest, 
or wait until another vehicle might 
chance along. 

I resolved to be entirely calm in my 
dilemma. In the car I found a book, 
“Considerazioni Pedagogiche,” written 
by my friend Lelio Capiello. I would 
read as I waited the solution of my 
predicament. However, aside from 
the fact that presently it would be too 
dark to read, I could not dismiss from 
my yivid consciousness the not-incon- 
sequential realization that the lava 
chunks had risen above the bottom of 
both doors, thus achieving my virtual 
imprisonment. I recalled A. Conan 


Doyle’s story, “The Poison Belt,” and 
thought of the scientist in that book 
who, from an oxygen-filled glass porch, 
looked out over the world as the hu- 


man race resigned itself to a deadly 
gas that was finishing off the earth’s 
population. 

I had a good view here of the gentle- 
man who was causing all the trouble. 
Old Man Vesuvius was tempestuously 
smoking his pipe, and the column of 
smoke from the colossal briar rose 
twenty thousand feet into the air. 
The ashes from the bowl he absent- 
mindedly shook over the entire Sorren- 
tine Peninsula, spreading them to a 
lethal thickness which paralyzed traf- 
fic, smashed roofs and destroyed vege- 
table gardens and vineyards. In dis- 
tant Salerno twenty-one people had 
been killed by the fall of a ceiling 
which collapsed under the weight of 
the ash from Old Man Vesuvius’ cala- 
bash. 

I applied pressure to the horn of 
my car, but the battery was dead. 1 
raised my voice in a “Hello!” but this 
was useless. ‘There is no Italian equiv- 
alent to our “Hello,” so I turned to 
the Latin “Salve!” pronounced in two 
syllables—“Sal-ve!” But this brought 
me no more response than it brought 
the Pompeian drivers who were stalled 
in their chariots that far-away August 
day when the tidal wave of volcanic 
rock, which was to petrify them for a 
Twentieth Century museum, closed 
over them. 





I did not believe, | could not let my- 
self even hypothesize that this adven- 
ture could have any but a happy end- 
ing. I even smiled to myself as I 
recalled the cartoon which depicted a 
passenger train racing toward a river 
only half-spanned by a broken bridge. 
A passenger leaning out of the window 
is saying to a panic-stricken fellow- 
traveler: “Don’t worry, I’ve seen this 
thing many times in the movies, and 
it always comes out all right.” 

Cyclonic gusts of wind piled the 
gray-black flood as high as the wind- 
shield, and despite my self-assurance 
that everything would turn out “all 
right,” curiosity, mixed with a reluc- 
tant apprehension, gnawed as to just 
how this most desirable termination 
was to be effectuated. ‘There was lit- 
tle I could do. Should I smash the 
windshield and crawl out? This was 
not feasible. The space was too small, 
and moreover the high lapilli mark 
had already climbed above the frame 
of the glass. Might I break through 
the roof? Of the small holes in the 
ceiling, none was big enough for me 
to enlarge with brute strength (and 
I’m not much of a brute anyway) to a 
size sufficient for me to squeeze 
through. Presently the world was 
wholly dark. I switched my pocket 
flashlight on and off, hoping that some- 
one might see the distress signal and 
investigate. 


V V HEN the wind veered in my direc- 
tion, the weird chanting from Pagani 
fitted into the unsteady glare from 
the oscillating torches, weaving a mys- 
terious message on the murky curtain 
of the night. Above the tower of 
smoke surmounting the crater, crook- 
ed fingers of blinding lightning flashed 
their indecipherable signals, while the 
stricken mountain from time to time 
emitted ground-shaking growls like a 
wounded lion. 

The lapilli had now climbed be- 
yond the glass and had but a few 
inches more to go for the topolino to 
become my sarcophagus. I shouted 
with all the power of my lungs, and I 
detected a little hysteria in my voice. 
This frightened me more than the 
realization of the increasing gravity of 
the situation. I yelled again: “Aiuto! 
Aiuto! Help! Help!” It was a good, 
strong, stern call, and I was reassured. 
None the less I felt a little sad about 
the whole thing. It was such a deso- 
late business.... I had done con- 
voy duty, knowing that any moment I 
might feel the bite of the cobra of the 
sea, the submarine; I had experienced 
the terror which envelops one as an 
.88 flower unfolds its iron petals; I had 
lived through a score of murderous air 
raids. In all these encounters I had 
had companions. One can endure al- 
most any fate with friends; but to be 
penned up with only “Considerazioni 
Pedagogiche” for solace— 





I placed my lips to a small hole in 
the roof and aimed a pulmonary blast 
at the world in general: “Aiuto!” For 
my pains I got a shower of dust in my 
face. A sulphurous powder from the 
lapilli was flaking through the aper- 
ture. Now a gentle languor came 
stealing through my limbs, and my 
eyelids grew heavy. Gases from the 
calcined deposits, mixing with water 
and verdure, were producing a toxic 
emanation. I tore at the lips of the 
aperture, trying to spread them apart 
sufficiently to allow my head to pass 
through so that I might breathe some 
fresh air, but my strength could not 
equal my will. 

I fell back into the car exhausted, 
but with the most pleasant sensation. 
The upholstery was soft and yielding. 
I stretched out luxuriously. It was 
wonderful not to have to exert one- 
self. A slender thread of light fell 
through the lapilli-clogged opening. 
It was a comforting beam, and I was 
asleep. Asleep on a couch of dreams! 

I dreamed that suddenly the power 
of a giant was in my arms. I tore the 
roof into ribbons, clambered out, 
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waded and swam through the lethal 
flood and then collapsed at a door 
where I was found by a ravishingly 
beautiful signorina with the eyes and 


voice of an angel. She helped me into 
her home, restored and comforted me. 
From a Pompeian amphora she poured 
the rich purple perfumed Vesuvius 
wine, and we talked of rose-gold days 
and moonlit nights. I fell in love 
with her and we were plighting our 
troth when I felt a strong force lifting 
me under my armpits. 

“Commandante! Commandante! 
Svegliatevi! Sono io.” It was Erco- 
lano, and he was hoisting me through 
the roof of the car. 

I was to have met him in Naples 
that night at nine, and when I failed 
to appear, he started out to investi- 
gate. He made his way through the 
lapilli drifts and found me, laid planks 
of wood across the road, cut into the 
top of the car and extracted me like 
a sardine from its can. He told me 
later that as he pulled me through the 
ceiling of the topolino, | was laugh- 
ing; but I don’t know to this day what 
I could have been laughing about. 





Fifty years ago, we went to war for the first time on 
behalf of a people beyond our shores. The veterans of 
the Spanish-American War are properly proud of what 
they did, and of the fact that they were a hundred-per- 
cent volunteer army. They fought th: war with poor 
equipment, poor food, antiquated guns and black pow- 
der. According to the National Tribune, the losses 
in deaths from all causes were 4.8% as compared with 
six-tenths of one per cent for the Civil War, seven- 
tenths of one per cent for World War I. (Best obtainable 





Above: Explosion of U. S. Battleship Maine in Havana 
harbor, Feb. 15, 1898, with the loss of 260 lives, brought 
with it the breaking of diplomatic relations followed 
by war. To this day, the cause of the explosion has nev- 
er been discovered.... Below: The Rough Riders at 
Las Guasimas, June 24, 1898—a preliminary skirmish, 
by about a thousand dismounted cavalry against nearly 
twice as many Spaniards. The latter were driven back 
on the San Juan defenses of Santiago. The Rough Rid- 
ers were commanded by Col. Leonard Wood and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (second from left). 


The Cuban marine- 
cable at Cienfuegos 
being cut by sailors 
of U. S: Cruiser 
Marblehead and 
gunboat Nashville, 
May 11, 1898. 


Guantanamo Bay 
was occupied on 
June 7th by a land- 
ing party of Ma- 
rines that met little 
resistance. But the 
Spanish troops in- 
land kept up a har- 
assing fire till the 
Marines with the 
aid of the Marble- 
head’s searchlights 
drove them off on 
June 12th. 





Below: American sailors of U. S. Cruiser Marblehead 
attack on Cienfuegos, on May 11, 1898, to cover the cut- 





ting of the Cuban marine-cable.... Below at right: 
Embarkation of troops and artillery in Tampa. Florida, 
June 1898, 
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figures for World War II are about three per cent 
deaths from all causes in the Army and very slightly 
less in the Navy—including Marines and Coast Guard.) 
This heavy loss in 1898 was an early and not-to-be- 
forgotten lesson in the fact that lack of preparedness 
is the most important cause of wartime casualties. 
It may be noted, also, that these veterans received no 
bonus, no war risk insurance, no vocational training 
and no hospitalization until 1922, twenty years after 
the war: ~ its Philippine aftermath. 

















The American squadron in the China seas, under Com- 
modore Dewey, raced to Manila, and on May 1, com- 
pletely annihilated the Spanish squadron. Not one 
American was killed; nor was an American vessel put 
out of action.... Below: Amazons of the Cuban Army 
of Independence. They were considered a very danger- 
ous foe when riding into battle, becoming “insanely 
brave” under fire. 


At left: The de- 
struction of the 
Spanish fleet at San- 
tiago, July 3, 1898. 
The burning Cristo- 
bal Colon chased by 
U.S. Battleship 
Towa. 


At left: Capture of 
the blockhouse at 
San Juan Hill, July 
1, 1898, during a 
general attack on 
the heights sur- 
rounding Santiago 
ordered by General 
Shafter. In this en- 
gagementthe Rough 
Riders won fame. 





Below: Lieutenant Hobson and six volunteers were chosen to 
block the escape of the Spanish squadron from Santiago, by sink- 
ing a ship across the narrows. Spanish fire smashed the Merri- 
mac’s steering-gear so that she overran her mark and failed to 
block the exit. Hobson and his companions were rescued by the 
Spaniards. 

Below at left: In November 1878, the steamship Virginius carry- 
ing men and supplies to the insurgent Cubans and flying the 
United States flag, was captured by a Spanish cruiser and taken 
into port. Many of her passengers, her captain and some of her 
crew were publicly executed. The affair produced a hot war-spirit 
all over the Union, but the matter was finally settled by diplomacy. 
The picture shows Captain Fry bidding his companions farewell. 









HE. feature bout was be- 

tween a muscle-bound old 

pug named Amycus and a 

much lighter but smarter 
boxer billed as Polydeuces. 

For the first half-hour the men kept 
weaving and dodging, hardly striking 
a blow. They were jockeying for a po- 
sition—something exceedingly impor- 
tant, because the battle was being held 
outdoors in daylight, and the one who 
could get the sun at his back had a 
real advantage. That was obvious, 
even to Amycus. But Polydeuces was 
too clever and too fast for him. 

Getting the sun in his eyes once too 
often made Amycus lose his temper; 
and throwing all caution aside, he 
charged in swinging both fists. Poly- 
deuces danced away and landed a stiff 
left to the chin. Again Amycus low- 
ered his head and came on. This 
time Polydeuces used both hands on 
Amycus’ face, partly closing his eyes. 
Then a stinging right to the bridge of 
the nose sent Amycus reeling. 

By sheer guts, Amycus rose. 
seeing and in desperation, he grabbed 
Polydeuces’ left hand with his left, 
pulling him close and starting a hay- 
maker from the ground at the same 
time. Though this was against the 
rules, if it connected—well, it would 
have done its work. But Polydeuces 
saw the blow coming, side-stepped and 
brought his own right to Amycus’ 
temple. There was plenty of shoul- 
der behind the punch, and that was 
the end of the fight. 

Where did this bout take place? 
St. Nick’s? The Garden? Perhaps 
Boyle’s Thirty Acres? Not even close. 
The above battle was recorded in an- 
cient Greece over two thousand years 
ago by a poet named Theocritus. 


Half: : 


‘The Greeks, according to many au- 
thorities, originated the sport of box- 
ing during the rule of King Theseus 
of Athens, although some authorities 
argue that the Cretans started the 
leather-pushing industry even centu- 
ries before this. 

But no matter who started it, box- 
ing is an ancient art. For centuries 
men have been putting on the gloves 
tor sport, for money, and to settle ar- 
guments. One of the most interesting 
ways to trace the development of box- 
ing is by following the type of cover- 
ings contestants wore on their hands. 

From the beginning, the fists were 
held clenched: and covered. ‘The first 
“gloves” were mere rawhide thongs 
about ten feet long. These thongs 
were rubbed in grease to make them 
supple, then wound around the four 
fingers, knuckles and lower forearm, 
leaving the thumb free to grasp a loop 
at the end. 

These softened thongs grew out- 
moded by 400 B. C. and were replaced 
with gloves that packed more of a 
wallop. The gloves described in the 
writings of Plato are appropriately 
known as “sharp thongs” because of 
the stiff sharp-edged leather used. 
Very shortly after this, actual gloves 
came into use. These extended al- 
most to the elbow, a very necessary 
precaution because of a hard-leather 
ring which was tied onto the knuckles. 
This ring was about an inch in diam- 
eter, a half-inch thick, and was cov- 
ered with leather spines. So it’s little 
wonder that fleece-lined protection 
was worn up to the elbow, when a 
single blow could easily have broken 
a man’s arm. 

This glove was used by boxers until 
about the year 100 A. D. when the 
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And in This 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE 
DEADLY BUSINESS OF BOX- 
ING IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


by ROBERT 
FOREMAN 





Romans decided it was far too sissified 
for them. The device the Romans 
whipped up for boxers to wear, 
though not quite so effective as a 
stiletto, did have some equally mur- 
derous refinements. Known as a ces- 
tus, it was a hard ball into which the 
hand was inserted. Above the knuck- 
les were two or three wicked-looking 
spikes. Beneath these spikes was a 
good load of lead and iron to add au- 
thority to the blow struck. ‘The ces- 
tus naturally made it necessary to wear 
more protection so cestus-slingers wore 
arm-paddings right up to the shoulder. 

One of the finest descriptions of a 
cestus appears in the poet Virgil’s “Ae- 
neid.” A pug named Entellus picks a 
fight with one Dares. Entellus brings 
out the cestuses used by a famous box- 
er of the past. ‘These are pictured as 
being “made of seven ox-hides stiff in 
rigid coils insewn with iron and lead, 
and stained with blood and brains.” 
Needless to say, Dares gulps several 
times and seems ready to throw in the 
towel before the battle begins. But 
Aeneas suggests that Entellus use a 
gentler model glove, which he does. 
The battle is another one of those 
classical contests between brawn and 
brains which is finally stopped by the 
referee when Entellus starts to lose 
his temper and attempts to kill Dares. 
Since the fight was stopped, Entellus 
can’t take home the prize, which was 
an ox “bedecked with gold fillets.” 
This makes him so sore that he walks 
over to the ox and smacks it once be- 
tween the eyes, which splits its skull 
wide open and kills the beast. 

Unlike boxing as we know it, the 
Greeks fought without a roped-in ring. 


orner—Polydeuces, of Greece! 


They just went at it in any place 
where there was lots and lots of room. 
Consequently, infighting was. almost 
negligible. This also tended to make 
the battles long and on the defensive 
side. There were no rounds, either; 
but if both parties agreed on a breath- 
er, one could be taken. As for match- 
ing men up by weights, this was un- 
heard of; and so as the centuries 
breezed by, boxing became a sport 
only for heavier men. A fight lasted 
until one man decided he had been 
licked. This decision might have 
been impressed on him while he was 
upright or while on the ground, be- 
cause there was no rule against hitting 
a man while he was down. 

The referce wandcred around hold- 
ing a long forked willow switch which 
he would bring down on the shoulders 
of a fighter who violated the rules 
(which meant kicking or holding). 

The boxer of ancient Greece as- 
sumed a position that guarded his 
head and left his body completely un- 
covered. This was the custom, be- 
cause body blows were unknown, 
either because they were considered 
unworthy of a boxer or were definite- 
ly ruled out. No one knows exactly 
why. Because all blows were aimed 
at the head, a prominent belly was 
actually considered an asset for a box- 
er, since the protuberance made it 
harder for an opponent to reach his 
head. 

The adversaries faced each other 
with extended left arms, and because 
each was trying to clip the other on 
the head, there was a great deal of cir- 
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cling during which no blows at all 
were struck. The left hand was used 
for sparring to make the openings so 
the knockout could be delivered with 
the right. All this naturally made for 
long periods of inactivity; but when a 
blow was finally struck, it often set- 
tled the fight. This was especially 
true after the lead-loaded cestus came 
into being. 


Since a boxer had to stand and 
weave with his guard held high tor 
long periods of time, his ability to do 
this became one of his greatest virtues. 
Much of his training, therefore, con- 
sisted of holding his arms up and 
learning to fight the fatigue this 
caused. A classic story of the day tells 
about the boxer Melancomas, who was 
popular with the Emperor Titus be- 
cause he could maintain his guard for 
two whole days, never dropping it 
once. It is said that Melancomas won 
many a bout this way, not having de- 
livered a single blow. How the 
crowds that saw this kind of “fight- 
ing” reacted is not mentioned, but it’s 
fortunate for Melancomas that he is 
not trying to win ring battles with 
such tactics today, because there is no 
telling what the boys in the dollar-ten 
seats would throw at him. 

Boxing bouts were featured during 
the Olympic games; and in the records 
of these sports fesivals we learn some 
interesting tales of crooked contestants 
that make yesterday seem far too mod- 
ern, For example, in the 126th Olym- 


piad, two boxers, Didas and Garapam- 
mon, were caught taking bribes. The 
gold they received was made into stat- 
ues which were placed at the entrance 
to the stadium, and suitably inscribed 
as a warning to all future contestants 
“to compete not with money but with 
strength of body.” In the 192nd 
Olympiad one boxer’s father offered 
money to his son’s opponent, but the 
deal was discovered and Pop was se- 
verely punished. 

There are also some stories of itin- 
erant boxers who, like the football 
players of a tew years back, fought in 
the games for any city that would hire 
them. 

A form of boxing which also in- 
cluded wrestling, strangling and kick- 
ing was the Greck sport known as the 
Pankration. ‘The pankratiast, like the 
boxer, was able to win his victory on 
the ground or. upright. The only 
things he could not do were bite and 
gouge. There are some interesting 
scenes of the Pankration depicted on 
Grecian vases now in the British Mu- 
seum. ‘hese show the retcree raising 
his willow wand over a pankratiast 
who has just inserted his thumb in an 
opponent’s eye. Another scene shows 
one bright boy shoving a full fist into 
his opponent’s mouth. Since this vase 
is only a fragment, it’s impossible to 
tell if he got away with this, or if the 
referee caught him in the act. : 

Kicking was within the rules of the 
Pankration and led a poet of Greece 
in a satirical piece on the Olympic 





games to award the Pankration prize 
to a donkey named “Brayer.” A boot 
in the stomach is said to have settled 
many a Pankration, as well it might 
have. Also recommended were such 
“modern” holds as the flying mare and 
half nelson. 

History reveals the feats of a certain 
Pankratiast nicknamed “the Dumb- 
bell.” ‘The Dumb-bell gained his fame 
by developing a foot-lock. He always 
managed to get himself thrown by his 
opponent in such a way as to be able to 
grab a foot from beneath him. Then 
by judicious twisting of the foot, the 
Dumb-bell convinced his adversary the 
fight had gone long enough. The 
Dumb-bell after his victory in the Pan- 
kration admitted that he had picked 
up this trick by consulting the Delphic 
Oracle, and merely asking how he 
could assure himself of the victory. 
The oracle answered, as oracles do, 
with this riddle: “You will win by be- 
ing trampled upon.” This puzzled 
the pankratiast for some time until he 
figured out that the oracle meant he 
should let his opponent stand on him 
and then grab his foot and give it the 
works—which is exactly what he did. 
This won the fight, proving that the 
oracle was correct and the Dumb-bell 
had been misnamed. 

The Pankration was held indoors 
on ground that had been watered, 
making it good and muddy. All falls 
covered the pankratiast with mud, 
making him slippery and hard to hold. 
For this reason much of the Pankra- 
tion was fought upright as boxing. 
Both open and closed fists were used, 
but coverings were placed over the 
hands. 

Although the Pankration was a bit 
more lively and hence a better show 
from the spectators’ point of view than 
boxing, later Pankration rules _pro- 
hibited most of the wrestling holds 
and on-the-ground fighting, thus mak- 
ing it more and more of a boxing 
match. 

As for the amount of gore con- 
nected with ancient boxing, it in- 
creased by buckets with the Romans, 
until all semblance of skill had van- 
ished for the sport. Only centuries 
later did the skill and pace developed 
by the early Greeks come back into 
boxing. 


So the next time you’re in a seat 
near the ringside watching two well- 
matched, evenly weighted gents toss 
six ounces of leather at each other, 
remember you're seeing one of the old- 
est sports on record. Furthermore, if 
you think the referee has an old-fash- 
ioned outlook on the bout, just recall 
that chap in ancient Greece who wore 
a toga and had to cover an acre of 
ground so that he could wave a willow 
wand over a contestant. Then I think 
you'll admit that some progress has 
been made. 





“Tell me, how are things on the moon these days?” 


onc, lean and slightly undernour- 

ished, George Riley floated 

over the Long Island coun- 

tryside at a modest ten miles 

an hour, holding just enough altitude 

to clear the maple trees at the edge of 
the Barclay estate. 

Well prepared tor a possible meet- 
ing with Mr. T. V. Barclay (A Bar- 
CLAY SAILBOAT, THE Most HoNoRED 
NAME AFLOAT), George was wearing a 
neat pin-stripe suit, white shirt and a 
tie of conservative pattern. He was 
also wearing a “Hoppicopter.” 

A small but efficient engine was 
strapped securely to his back, and four 
horizontal blades were whirling rap- 
idly eighteen inches above his head. 
He regulated the speed-and direction 
of this somewhat unorthodox aircraft 
by a short control-stick that hung over 
his right shoulder. A thick pad of 
foam rubber and a sheet of asbestos 
separated George’s spine from the en- 
gine; nevertheless, he vibrated. 

George flew across a vast expanse of 
lawn that sloped down to a beach, a 
boathouse and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Crammed with hedges and flower-beds 
in formal design, the lawn reminded 
George of an illustrated seed cata- 
logue. Now that he had finally lo- 
cated the Barclay hangout, he fervent- 
ly hoped he’d find the sailboat tycoon 
somewhere on the premises. In front 
of the house he drifted to a stop and 
waited, hovering in the air. 

Nobody appeared. The Barclay 
mansion, a Nineteenth Century mon- 
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strosity heavily loaded with assorted 
architectural gingerbread, was as lively 
as a tomb. 

From his height, he saw that the 
layout also included a garage, stables 
and a small greenhouse. Correctly 
assuming that T. V. Barclay was a 
passionate lover of flowers, he wheeled 
over to the greenhouse and peeked in, 
but saw nothing except more flowers. 

George sagged, as much as the hop- 
picopter harness would let him. He 
was desperate. ‘To continue eating 
his normal one meal'a day, it was most 
important that he see Mr. Barclay. 
He’d haunted the boat factory for a 
week, but the owner of “the most hon- 
ored name afloat” was a hard man to 
find. 

He was trying to decide whether to 
hang around awhile or go back home, 
when he saw the girl. She was stand- 
ing on the beach, waving her arms, 
and George was certain she was wav- 
ing at him. Accordingly he zipped 
over the lawn and came in to a per- 
fect two-point landing on the sand. 

Had George been the whistling type, 
he would have whistled. She was as 
smooth and sleek as a P-80 jet job, 
with greenish eyes, chorus-line legs 
and long hair the exact color of the 
sand. In addition she carried such de 
luxe equipment as a beautiful cop- 
pery tan and not more than two 
ounces, dripping wet, of yellow bath- 
ing suit. 

“If I hadn’t seen it with my own 
eyes,” the blonde said, “I wouldn’t be- 


Wild Blue Yonder 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED; AND THE HOPPICOPTER SWOOPS SWIFT TO TURN TRANQUILLITY INTO TURMOIL. 


by DONOVAN FITZPATRICK 


lieve it. I still don’t. Tell me, how 
are things on the moon these days?” 

“Oh, you mean the hoppicopter,” 
George said. “It’s real, all right. I’m 
George Riley. I’m looking for Mr. 
T. V. Barclay.” 

“Glad to meet you, George,” she 
answered. “My name is Rosemary Iris 
Barclay, because my father is mad 
about flowers. He’s out sailing at the 
moment. Now, what’s your problem, 
George?” 

“T’d like to interest Mr. Barclay in 
putting my ’copter into mass produc- 
tion,” George said. “There’s a for- 
tune to:be made with it. It'll sweep 
the country like miniature golf. A 
hoppicopter in every closet, so to 
speak.” 

Rosemary looked at him in awe. 

“You don’t mean that you invented 
this all by yourself? Why, you’re a 
genius.” 

“I didn’t exactly invent it,” George 
said modestly. “I just took the basic 
idea and improved on it. Made it 
easier to fly, more comfortable, and 
so on.” 

“I think you're terribly smart, any- 
way,” Rosemary declared. “And fur- 
thermore, I think you’re just about the 
best-looking man I ever saw. You re- 
mind me of Gregory Peck, except you 
look even hungrier.” She eyed him 
carefully. ‘‘Are you getting enough to 
eat, George? Who takes care of you 
. —cooks your food and darns your 
socks and sees that you keep your feet 
dry?” 

“Why, nobody,” George admitted, 
somewhat confused. “I’m living in 
the old Sheldon cottage down the 
road. I’ve been working night and 
day on the ’copter, and I’ve—” 

Rosemary Iris nodded emphatically. 
“Just as I thought. You need a wom- 
an’s care.” She paused. “But I’m 
glad you're not married, George; I’d 
be crazy: to deny that.” 

“Well, thanks,” George said, and 
wondered if she weren’t crazy already. 
“When do you expect your father 
back?” 

Rosemary flung up a nicely rounded 
arm and scanned the sea like a pro- 
fessional sea-scanner, “In about two 


minutes; he’s coming in now.” She 
meditated a moment. “It kills me to 
tell you this, George, but I don’t think 
your chances are so good. Father 
doesn’t hold with any form of trans- 
portation more modern than a sail- 
boat. I doubt if he’ll be interested in 
going into the hoppicopter business.” 


tea ee was quite correct. Af- 
ter the introductions, George delivered 
a brief lecture on the hoppicopter and 
offered his proposition. He then took 
to the air in a brilliant demonstration 
of ’copter flying—forward, backward, 
sideward, up, down and on the bias. 
He ended with a couple of wingovers, 


In front of the house 

George drifted to a 

stop and waited, hov- 
ering in the air. 
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a maneuver practically impossible in 
a plane without wings. 

T-V, a short, bald-headed man with 
pale gray eyes, watched the perform- 
ance with an expression of polite be- 
wilderment. “Very interesting,” he 


commented, when George had landed. 
“Doubt if the public would take to it, 
though. 
me.” 

George assured him it was as sate 
as a sailboat, maybe safer. 


Looks kind of dangerous to 











Rosemary backcd him up. “I bet 1 
could fly it right now.” 

“Rosemary, you might put some 
clothes on,” ‘1-V remarked absently. 
“That bathing suit is almost inde- 
cent.” 

“If it isn’t,” Rosemary asserted, “I’ll 
get my money back.” 

George felt things were getting out 
of hand. “Wouldn’t you like to know 
why I came to you instead of to an 
aircraft company, Mr. Barclay?” 

“Hmmm?” T-V murmured, bending 
over a bright green flower. “Oh, yes. 
Some aircraft company will no doubt 
be interested. More in their line.” 

“I’ve been to aircraft companies,” 
George said patiently. “Dozens of 
them. They’re all too busy with ex- 
perimental work for the Government. 
Besides, they use big engines. That’s 
when I thought of you.” 

“When?” said T-V, patting some 
dirt around the bright green flower. 

“When I found out I’m-using the 
same engine you use for auxiliary 
power on your larger sailboats,” 
George said triumphantly. ‘The six- 
teen-horsepower size.” 

“Never cared much for those infer- 
nal auxiliary engines,” T-V said. “A 
sailboat is a sailboat; ought to stay 
that way.” He peered at George 
vaguely. “Good luck, young man! 
I’m sure you'll sell your machine to 
that aircraft company.” 

“But I didn’t—” George began des- 
perately. But T-V was already ram- 


bling up the lawn to the greenhouse. 
George drooped. The hoppicopter 
felt like a B-24 on his back. 

“Good-by, Rosemary Iris,” George 
sighed, preparing to take off. “It was 
a nice try.” 


Wire are you going?” Rosemary 
said in alarm. 

“To California,” George told her 
unhappily. “Nobody wants to invest 
in my ’copter, and there’s a flying job 
waiting for me in San Diego. It isn’t 
much, but it’s better than starving.” 

“You can’t go off to California,” 
Rosemary cried. ‘‘Not when I’ve just 
found you. George, I don’t want to 
appear forward, but how do you feel 
about long engagements? I think I’m 
falling in love with you.” 

“Gee, thanks,” George mumbled, 
“but ’ve—” 

“See here, George,” Rosemary inter- 
rupted briskly. “You can’t give up so 


easily. I’ve decided we'll fight this 
thing together. Have you had any 
lunch?” 


“No,” George said. 

“I thought so. You're neglecting 
your health, and you won’t be any 
good to me that way. Come on up 
to the house while I dress and you eat, 
and we'll figure something out.” 

George unbuckled the ‘copter and 
left it on the lawn and followed Rose- 
mary up to the veranda. Her legs, he 
noticed, looked quite as nice from the 
back as from the front. 





Well, get 


“I wanted to show you.... 
me out of this flower-pot.” 
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» gun. 


“Relax,” Rosemary said. “I'll send 
out some food.” 

George dropped into a chair and 
stared moodily across the lawn. The 
flowers were a riot of bright color, and 
the ocean danced and sparkled in the 
sunlight. . It was a sight to soothe the 
troubled heart of mankind, but 
George was too despondent to appre- 
ciate Nature’s finery. Even the food 
which a servant brought out on a tray 
failed to interest him as much as usu- 
al, but he managed to get away with 
seven or eight sandwiches and a 
pitcher of milk before Rosemary re- 
appeared. She had on checked slacks 
and a white sweater, and she still 
looked as slick as a P-80. 

“I’ve got it figured out,” Rosemary 
said. ‘‘We used the wrong tactics. A 
conservative gent like T-V needs time 
to think things over. We hit him too 
fast.” 

“Could be,” George agreed, reach- 
ing for the last sandwich. 

“The psychological approach—that’s 
what we need. Here’s the pitch, 
George: You go over to the green- 
house and get Father talking about 
flowers; you won’t have any trouble, 
believe me. Then, when he’s well 
mellowed and off guard, swing the 
conversation around to the hoppicop- 


ter. Convince him it’s practical and 
safe, and you're all set. I’ll wait for 
you here.” 


“Well, maybe you’ve got something 
there,” George said, getting to his feet. 
“Anyway, it’s worth a try. Thanks, ' 
Rosemary. I don’t know why you’re 


_ So nice to me.” 


“It’s biological,” she told . him. 
“Any Freudian could give you the 
complete details.” 


Georce found T-V among the 
flowers, vigorously pumping a spray- 
It was just as Rosemary had 
predicted. When he learned of 
George’s eager interest in things horti- 
cultural, T-V dropped the spray-gun 
and began a conducted tour of the 
greenhouse, bringing George up to 
date on the type, genus, ancestry and 
personality of each individual bud 
and branch. 

“Take this one,” T-V said, indicat- 
ing a flower that swayed in splendid 
isolation in a huge wooden tub. “My 
Napoleon Purple Rose. Developed it 
from cuttings I brought back from 
Europe. Going to enter it in the 
flower show tomorrow—it’s practically 
certain of first prize in its class.” 

George gazed at the purple-reddish 
bloom through a small Niagara of 
perspiration that ran down his fore- 
head. The noon sun poured through 
the glass roof of the greenhouse with 
the intensity of a blast furnace. 
George loosened his collar and _ pri- 
vately vowed that if he ever owned a 
greenhouse, he’d install air-condition- 
ing. “Hot,” he observed. 


“About a hundred degrees,” T-V 
agreed happily. “Now, here’s a Tiger 
Orchid from Guatemala. Very rare. 
Found it myself; spent three days in 
the jungle. Terrible place, the jun- 
gle. Swamps, insects, wild animals— 
terrible. Worth it, though.” 


Decaome to make his play before 
he should collapse of heat prostration, 
George said: “Too bad you didn’t 
have my hoppicopter, Mr. Barclay. 
You wouldn’t have had to worry about 
the jungle.” 

“That so?” T-V said. 

“You’d go over it. Child’s play, 
with a ’copter. Fly over the jungle, 
spot your orchid, drop down and pick 
it. No swamps, no insects, no wild 
animals. Cover a lot of ground, fast.” 

“Well, I'll be keelhauled!” T-V said 
nautically. 

“Great for hunters,” George con- 
tinued. “And fishermen. Why, the 
hoppicopter would be the biggest 
boon to sportsmen since the invention 
of the folding camp-chair.” 

“Fly over the jungle, eh?” T-V 
mused. “Very interesting.” 

“To say nothing of the busy house- 
- wife,” George went on. “Get her 
shopping done ina hurry. And great 
for country schools—do away with the 
school bus. Any child could fly it.” 

“Hunt flowers by air, eh?” T-V mur- 
mured. He peered at George craftily. 
“What happens if the engine stops?” 

“T’ve taken care of that,” George as- 
sured him. “I built in a free-wheeling 
device. If the engine stops, you just 
release the stick, and the blades go 
into auto-rotation. You float down 
like a parachute.” 

“Hmmm,” T-V said. He medi- 
tated briefly. “Tell you what, young 
man. Bring your machine over to the 
factory tomorrow and we'll have a 
look at it. No, not tomorrow—Mon- 
day. Flower-show tomorrow.” 

“You bet,” George said happily. 
“T’ll be there, Mr. Barclay—” The 
words froze in his throat at a sudden, 
familiar sound overhead. He looked 
up. Five feet above the greenhouse 
roof, Rosemary hovered in the ’copter. 

“No!” George yelled, and sprinted 
for the door, followed by T-V. 

“Get away from that greenhouse,” 
George shouted from the lawn. “It’s 
dangerous.” 

“Don’t be an alarmist,” Rosemary 
said calmly. “I’m doing all right.” 
She executed a couple of swoops and 
turns, came to rest. “Easy as pie.” 

“Rosemary,” T-V said, raising his 
voice a trifle. ‘Come down at once. 
You might hurt yourself.” 

“Listen, Rosemary,” George plead- 
ed. “There’s something you don’t 
know. Keep a little downward pres- 
sure on the stick—” He wanted to 
tell her that if she let go of the stick, 
the ’copter would go into free-wheel- 
ing and fall, but he never had time. 


George found T-V 
vigorously pump- 
ing a spray-gun. It 
was just as Rose- 
mary had pre-e 
dicted. 


“Look, men,” Rosemary said, let- 
ting go of the stick. “No hands.” 

“Oh, no!” George moaned, and 
closed his eyes. He opened them 
when he heard the crash, and saw 
Rosemary and the ’copter disappear 
through the roof of the greenhouse. 
This, he thought wildly, is the end! 

They found her sprawled in a big 
tub of black earth, looking somewhat 
shaken but apparently intact. The 
soft earth had broken her fall. The 
*copter, still strapped to her back, had 
one broken blade. “Don’t say it,” 
Rosemary said crossly. 

“You might have cut your throat, 
falling through that glass,” T-V said, 
quite sternly. 

“I’m sorry, Father. 1 wanted to 
show you how easy it was to fly.” She 
glared at George. “I didn’t know 
about not letting go of that damned 
stick.” She picked a piece of glass out 
of her hair. ‘Well, get me out of this 
flower-pot.” 

They lifted her out of the tub and 
stood her on the floor. George was 
unbuckling the harness when they 
heard an anguished howl from T-V. 
They looked around. Rosemary had 
landed on the Napoleon Purple Rose. 


in: that afternoon George was 
in the workshop behind his house, re- 

airing the damaged blade, when 

osemary drove up in a station-wagon 
and pounded the horn. 
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“Anybody home?” she called. 


“No,” George said. “Go away.” 

“Don’t be bitter, George,” Rose- 
mary said, climbing out of the car. 
She pranced into the workshop and 
gazed at George lovingly. “Just think, 
you living here all this time, practi- 
cally my next-door neighbor, and I 
didn’t know it until today. It kills 
me! Ah, well,” she went on philo- 
sophically, “we’re young, George. 
We'll have some happy times together, 
now that we’ve found each other.” 

“I doubt it,” George said. “I’m go- 
ing to California while I still have the 
train fare.” 

“Sometimes I think you’re a defeat- 
ist,’ Rosemary said. “You mustn’t 
think of giving up. The problem re- 
mains the same—convince Father that 
the ’copter is practical and he’ll buy. 
After all, my father is a reasonable 
man.” 

“He didn’t seem so reasonable a few 
hours ago.” 

“He was a bit upset,” she admitted. 
“But he'll get over it in a day or two. 
Meanwhile, we'll rib up a foolproof 
scheme to sell him on the ’copter.” 

“No, thanks,” George said firmly. 
“No schemes. I don’t like the way 
your mind works.” 

“Don’t be difficult, George. 
only trying to help.” 


I’m 


“If you want to help,” George said, 
“grab hold of this mold and help me 
lift it into that tank of water.” 

“What, that little thing? You can’t 
be very strong, George—not that I’d 
feel any differently about you.” 

“I’m strong enough,” George said. 
“It’s slippery, that’s all. Careful.” 

“You're not kidding; it’s slippery,” 
Rosemary said, when the mold was 
safely in the water. ‘‘What’s it cov- 
ered with wax for?” 

“It’s a casting for a new blade,” 
George explained. “I use the wax as 
a mold. It’s a special kind—dissolves 
in water. You probably won’t want 
to stay that long, but in about a half- 
hour the wax will be dissolved, and 
I'll have a new blade.” 

“Hey, like magic. Disappearing 
wax,” Rosemary said, impressed. “I’m 
sorry | broke your ’copter, George.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I’ve got an- 
other one, anyway.” He pointed to a 
bench in the corner. “There’s the first 
egg-beater I ever built.” 

“Well, good,” said Rosemary Iris. 
“That reminds me—I came to get a 
flying lesson. Since we’re practically 
engaged, I ought to know how to fly 
it better, so | won’t make any more 
mistakes, don’t you think?” 

“You won’t make any more mis- 
takes,” George snorted. “Because you 
are not going to do any more ’cop- 
ter-flying. Once was enough.” 

Rosemary moved over to him, very 
close. “Oh, come on, George. Just 
a short lesson.” 

“No,” George said. 

Two arms crept around his neck. 
“Please, George.” 

“Not a chance,” George said stoutly. 

He felt a soft pressure on his lips, 
and as if from a great distance he 
heard a voice saying, ‘Please, George.” 

“Absolutely .. . not,” George said. 


H. had to admit she was an apt 
pupil. After a half-hour’s instruction 
she was handling the ‘copter beauti- 
fully. She came back the next morn- 
ing for another lesson, and George 
pronounced her a first-rate egg-beater 
pilot. “But it won’t do you any 
good,” he insisted. * “I’m going to Cali- 
fornia.” 

“Uh-huh,” Rosemary said thought- 
fully. ‘They were in the workshop, 
and she was holding the can of mold- 
ing wax. “George, how long did you 
say it took this stuff to dissolve in 
water?” 

“About thirty minutes. Why?” 

She didn’t answer, but went out and 
sat under a tree in the yard, an unusu- 
ally pensive expression on her face. 

Pretty soon she came back in. 
“George, how much weight can your 
*copter lift? Besides yourself, I mean.” 

“Well, let’s see.” George tapped his 
head reflectively with a wrench. “I 
weigh one-sixty. About a hundred 
pounds, maybe a little more.” He re- 


“First time I ever flew—I think I 
rather like it.” 


garded her suspiciously. “What are 
you driving at?” 

“I don’t know yet. 
beginning to untold. 
think about it.” 

“What kind of an idea?” 

“Why, some way we can really and 
truly convince Father that the ‘copter 
is sure-fire.” 

“Look!” George almost yelled. “1 
crossed T-V off my list of prospects 
when you sat on that flower. I don’t 
want any more ideas. I’m going to 
California.” 

“That’s right,” Rosemary said ab- 
sently. “So long, George. I'd like to 
stay for lunch, but I’ve got to think.” 

Mumbling to himself, George Riley 
watched her drive out of the yard. 
He went back to work on the hoppi- 
copter, feeling confused. He felt even 
more confused when he discovered 
she had taken the can of molding wax. 

She phoned him that night, just as 
he was getting into bed. “George, I’ve 
got an idea.” 

“Beginner’s luck.” 

“Don’t try to be funny,” Rosemary 
said. “You're essentially the serious 
type. I’m only doing this so you can 
make a lot of money and marry me. 
Have you got the machinery repaired 
yet?” 


But an idea is 
I'll have to 
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“Yes,” George said. “Why—” 

“Both of them airworthy?” 

“Sure,” he said, “but—” 

“Listen,” Rosemary said, in conspi- 
ratorial tones, ‘‘stick close to the house 
tomorrow. Don’t go away, even for a 
minute. I may need you.” 

“You're talking like Charlie Chan,” 
George said. ‘‘Besides, I have to go 
into town tomorrow and get a haircut. 
It’s getting pretty long in back.” 

“Never mind about a_ haircut,” 
Rosemary said. “I saw Gregory Peck 
in the movies last week, and his hair 
was long in back, and he wasn’t wor- 
rying. You stick around. Promise?” 

“All right,” George said wearily. 
“But I don’t see—” 

“Faith, George—have faith. 
night.” 


Good 


Grote sat on the edge of the 
bed for a time, staring at the phone. 
He was not happy. He had trouble 
getting to sleep, and when he did he 
dreamed he was a purple rose being 
chased by a blonde hoppicopter. 

He floated up to the world of real- 
ity at the insistent ringing of the 
phone. ‘The clock on the bedside ta- 
ble said seven-thirty. Rosemary said: 
“Buckle on your armor, George. This 
is D-Day, H-Hour. I'll be over in ten 
minutes.” 

“Don’t hurry,” George said. 

But she did. She was there in five 
minutes, and before he was fully awake 
they had loaded both ’copters in the 
rear of the station-wagon and were 
careening over the road to the Barclay 
estate. “I haven’t had any breakfast,” 
George complained, trying to tie his 
shoes. : 

“Never mind that,” Rosemary said. 
She swung into the driveway and 
skidded to a stop behind the boat- 
house. They lugged the ’copters up 
the stairs to the roof-deck of the boat- 
house where Lionel, the Barclay chauf- 
feur, was standing at the railing, look- 
ing out to sea through a pair of 
binoculars. 

“How goes it, Lionel?” Rosemary 
said, lowering her ‘copter to the deck 
and herself into a beach chair. 

“No action yet, Miss Rosemary,” 
Lionel said. “He’s about two miles 
out.” 

“What in hell goes on here?” George 


demanded. ‘‘Who’s two miles out?” 
Rosemary said: “T-V. In a sail- 
boat.” 


“Is that any reason for getting me 
up in the middle of the night?” George 
said belligerently. 

“That remains to be seen,” Rose- 
mary said. “Here’s the story—Father 
is trying out a new boat, an all-metal, 
experimental job. I think we ought 
to be on the alert, just in case he gets 
into trouble.” 

“I don’t get it,” George said, but he 
had an ominous feeling that catas- 
trophe was near. 


“Well,” Rosemary said, “if the boat 
should sink, or something, think what 
a good impression it would make if we 
could rescue T-V with the hoppicop- 
ters.” 

“Oh, brother!” George said, sinking 
into a chair. “And how would you do 
that?” 

“Easy.” She pointed to a long rope 
that lay coiled on the deck. ‘We tie 
this rope to our harnesses, fly out to 
the boat, pick T-V up and carry him 
back to shore. And don’t tell me it 
wouldn’t work. You said yourself the 
‘copters could carry the load.” 

“Oh, it might work, all right,” 
George said carelessly. ‘Now, look, 
Rosemary. I appreciate your efforts, 
but you're a little off your trolley. In 
the first place, sailboats don’t just up 
and sink—” He stared at her in hor- 
ror, his eyes bulging. “Rosemary, 
what did you do—” 

“He’s turning around, Miss Rose- 
mary,” Lionel reported from behind 
the binoculars. 

Rosemary took the glasses. “Yep. 
Seems to be riding a bit low in the 
water, too.” She began getting into 
her ‘copter. “Come on, George. I 
think my father’s boat is sinking.” 

George grabbed the binoculars. 
“You know damn’ well it’s sinking,” 
he yelled. ‘You're crazy—both of you. 
I won't have any part of it.” 

“We haven’t time to argue,” Rose- 
mary said, buckling the harness. “You 
don’t want my father to go to a watery 
grave, do your” 

“You—” howled George, waving his 
arms in the air. “Vll—” 

“Better hurry up, bud,” Lionel said. 
“Not much time.” 

“And be sure to tie your end of the 
rope good and tight,” Rosemary said. 
“Father doesn’t weigh much, but we 
don’t want any trouble.” 


Sainte George glared about 
helplessly. He knew when he was 
trapped. He got into the ’copter, mut- 
tering dire threats, and they took off, 
the rope dangling in a long loop be- 
tween them. 

“You'll go to jail for this,” he 
shouted above the roar of the engines. 
“You'll get twenty years, maybe more. 


T hope.” 
“You too,” Rosemary told him 
cheerfully. “I’ll name you as acces- 


sory before, during, and after the fact, 
and Lionel will back me up. Do you 
suppose they have co-ed jails, George? 
I wouldn’t mind a twenty-year stretch 
in the pokey with you.” 

George contemplated the nice deep 
water they were flying over. He could 
imagine Rosemary sealed in concrete 
and dropped overboard some dark 
night. It was the happiest vision of 
his life. 

They flew up to the boat and hung 
around. It was lying very low in the 
water, the sails hanging limp. T-V 


sat on the rail, up to his knees in wa- 
ter, holding a life-preserver in his lap. 

“Well, well,” I-V said in surprise. 
“What are you two doing here?” 

“We came to save you, Father,” 
Rosemary said. “The boat is sink- 
ing.” 

“A brilliant observation,” T-V said 
caustically. “I’m aware of that. 
What do you mean, you came to save 
mer 

“We can carry you to shore on this 
rope,” George put in hollowly. “Sit 
on the rope and hold on with both 
hands, as 1f you were in a swing.” 

“Yhat’s the silliest thing I ever 
heard of,” T-V said. “Ill do nothing 
of the kind. I'll put on this life-pre- 


server and swim to shore.” He hesi- 
tated. “Hate to, though. Water’s 
cold.” 


Rosemary said: “You can’t do that, 
Father. You'll catch pneumonia for 
sure. You know how easily you take 
a chill.” 

“Darn this boat,” T-V said vehe- 
mently. “Wish I had my hands on 
the man who built it.” He considered 
the water, now almost over the rails, 
then regarded the ‘copters hovering 
above. “I want an honest answer, 
young man. Do you think you can 
carry me back to shore without break- 
ing my neck?” 

“Oh, sure,” George said, his voice 
cracking a little. 

“Very well,” T-V snapped. 
get to it.” 

They dropped down, the ’copters 
close together, the rope a long U be- 
tween them. With a little grunting, 
T-V established himself on the rope. 
“Cast off,” he directed. 


“Let’s 





The MAXIMS of JAPHETH 
by Gelett Burgess 


The tall man goeth ill with the dam- 

sel of short stature; neither doth much 

talk and small performance befit the 
braggart. 
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Rosemary called: “Ready, George?” 

He nodded, unable to speak. They 
gunned the ’copters, and slowly T-V 
Barclay was borne aloft. As they 
turned and headed for shore, the sail- 
boat disappeared beneath the waves 
with scarcely a ripple. 

“How’s it going, Father?” Rosemary 
shouted, as they droned along. 

“Why, very nicely,” T-V said, al- 
most cordially. “The rope is a bit 
sharp. First time I ever flew—I think 
I rather like it.” 

George wondered if he were going 
mad. Sure you like it, he thought. 
Why not? The whole family is crazy! 


Veey reached the shore without 
mishap and lowered T-V to the beach 
with scarcely a jar. George got out 
of the harness and sat down on the 
sand. His knees seemed to want to 
bend backward. 

“Well, well,” T-V said. “Quite 
an experience!” He looked at George, 
his eyes suddenly sharp. “Don’t un- 
derstand about that boat. Certainly 
was fortunate that you happened to be 
handy with your flying-machines.” 

George gulped and stood up, ready 
to run. 

“Very practical for rescue work,” 
T-V said. He squeezed a little water 
out of his trousers. “Come to my of- 
fice tomorrow, young man, and we’ll 
talk business. See you later—must get 
out of these wet clothes.” 

George suddenly felt so weak that 
Rosemary had to put her arms around 
him to hold him up. “You're a suc- 
cess, George—or you will be soon. 
I’m glad, because I don’t like long en- 
gagements.” 

“Rosemary,” George said severely. 
“You are crazy. You are a dangerous 
woman.” 

“Do you really think so?” Rosemary 
said, smoothing his hair. ‘‘You have 
nice hair, George. Even nicer than 
Gregory Peck, and that’s saying a lot.” 

“You bored holes in the bottom of 
that boat,” George said. 

“You have nice eyes, too,”” Rosemary 
murmured. 

“Then you filled the holes with 
wax,” George said. 

“And beautiful hollows in your 
cheeks,” Rosemary said dreamily. 

“When your father took the boat 
out, the wax dissolved and the boat 
sank.” 

“You're smart, too,” Rosemary said. 
“We'll make a wonderful couple.” 

“Rosemary, you're not listening to 
me,” George said. He put his arms 
around her to make her listen. 

“No,” Rosemary said. ‘You haven’t 
said the right thing yet.” 

George considered a moment. “You 
mean you think I’m crazy enough to 
stand here and tell you that I’m crazy 
about you?” 

“That’s better,” 


Rosemary | said. 
“Now I’m listening.” 


A\nima Man 


‘THE GIFTED AUTHOR OF ““THE BiG HITCH” GIVES US ANOTHER 
COLORFUL STORY OF THE CIRCUS LIFE HE KNOWS SO WELL. 


by ROBERT BARBOUR JOHNSON 


HE big white cage came 


rolling up, its rubber-tired . 


wheels  slickering _ silently 

over the damp grass, and 
halted beside its mate. Kneeling cam- 
els, and zebras tethered to other cages 
nearby, looked up incuriously to greet 
it. A water buffalo rumbled; a llama 
danced about stiff-legged at the end 
of its rope. 

Ed Harker, riding majestically on 
the cage’s top and working the brake, 
lighted a cigarette with his free hand 
and leaned back. He sat for a while, 
contemplating the broad expanse of 
the circus lot spread out below him. 
All of the busy activity of arrival and 
setting up was going on: Tents were 
rising, loaded wagons rumbling about, 
tractors chugging, workmen bawling 
at each other. ‘The Big Top’s frame- 
work of poles and rigging rose, like 
some gaunt prehistoric skeleton, 
against the rosy morning sky. It was 
a colorful spectacle, delighting the 
hearts of “towners’” who had risen ear- 
ly to see the circus arrive, and of 
swarms of small boys scurrying about 
and squealing delightedly. 

But it didn’t delight Ed Harker par- 
ticularly, that morning. Like all cir- 
cus men, he had eyes only for one 
small part of all the teeming activity 
—his own particular department, the 
menagerie tent, directly in front of 
him, sprawling alongside the Big 
Top’s frame. It wasn’t nearly “up,” 
yet, he noted in annoyance. The side- 
wall was not yet huing, its quarter- 
poles not set in place, the mounds of 
straw and sawdust still waiting to be 
spread. It would take those lazy bums 
of canvasmen at least another half- 
hour to get it ready for occupancy. 
Meanwhile, beasts and men would just 
have to stand around and wait, a most 
discouraging business. And with no 
breakfast, either! Off in a corner of 
the lot, the cookhouse was already 
steaming and giving off appetizing 
odors, and the red flag was already 


noisted to its peak to denote service. 
But the animal-men could not eat un- 
til their beasts were bedded down and 
settled. Luckily he’d had ‘the pres- 
ence of mind to snatch a cup of coffee 
in the pie-car before he left the circus 
train! 

He sat there, itching to get down 
and lend a hand with the intermina- 
ble job—to show those vacationing 
high-school kids and ex-hobos who 
seemed to be all you could hire in the 
way of tent-help nowadays—to show 
them how a real trouper put a top up! 
But of course, he couldn’t do that. 
Not only would it be beneath his dig- 
nity as an animal-man; but he didn’t 
dare leave his cages unguarded even 
for a moment until he got them safely 
inside. Already curious youngsters 
were swarming about them, poking in- 
quisitive fingers through the wooden 
shutters, despite the Don’t Toucu! 
Dancer! signs stenciled on them. 

“Hey, you punks! Get away from 
there!. You want to get hurt?” he 
roared down at them, scowling as 
blackly as he could. 

‘Then, watching them scatter and 
peer fearfully up at him, he grinned 
wryly. That was the toughest part of 
his job, having to be nasty to kids. He 
liked kids; all circus men did. And 
heck! It hadn’t been so very long 
since he’d been a barefoot towner kid 
himself, peering into every circus wag- 
on he saw,.and being bawled away by 
stern showmen—who were probably 
just as sympathetic inwardly as he was 
now! But you just had to get tough 
with ’em; there was no other way out. 
Kids didn’t realize the danger, that 
was all. They didn’t know what sav- 
agery, what killing jungle power was 
cooped up in those pretty, innocent- 
looking wagons of his. 

Well, he—Ed Harker—realized it! 
He’d grown up to find out for himself 
what was inside circus cages; and to 
spend his life studying their occupants 
and taking care of them. Perhaps it 
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wasn’t much ol a career, by towner 
standards, just being an animal-man. 
But it suited Ed Harker; he didn’t ask 
for anything better. It was an inter- 
esting life, and pleasant enough—that 
is, it was when those bums of canvas- 
men got your tent up for you on 
schedule, and you got a chance to eat 
occasionally! 

Grumbling, Ed tossed his cigarette 
away, and started to climb down the 
little iron ladder on the cage-front. 
Standing on the tongue, he reached 
up to loosen the footrest and lower it 
on its chain. It stuck, as it usually 
did, and as he wrestled with it his fin- 
gers absently closed on the bars of a 
little window set near the top. Then 
he remembered—and let go, just in 
time! 

There was a roar and a thump from 
inside; something flashed past the win- 
dow and raked the bars. Wildly, Ed 
leaped backward off the wagon-tongue, 
landing amid a tangle of the led stock. 
Ugly camel heads swung around on 
snakelike necks and snapped at him, 
zebras squealed and lashed out with 
wicked little striped hoofs, the Nama 
leaped and spat. The led-stock boss 
came tearing around a wagon, waving 
his arms and shouting. 

“Hey, you goddam towner,” he 
howled, “git out’n them animules! 
What yuh tryin’ to do—git yourself 
killed? Git away from there!”” Then 
as he caught sight of Ed’s uniform 
cap emerging from the melee, he 
broke off, grinning. “Oh, it’s you, 
Ed! I thought you wuz one o’ the 
yokels!| What the heck you doin’ git- 
tin’ mixed up in a mess like that?” 
he went on. “You'd ought to know 
better, an old circus hand like you!” 


Ep shook his head shamefacedly, 
sucking a finger. ‘‘Sorry, Saganaw!” 
he mumbled. “Didn’t mean to bother 
your beasts. One of my cats clawed 
at me as I was getting off my wagon. 
Darned near got my whole hand!” 

“Gee, that’s tough, fella!” ‘The led- 
stock boss was instantly sympathetic. 
“Hurt you bad?” 

“Oh, no. Just a scratch.” Ed ex- 
hibited the finger, on which a red 
streak was spreading. “It was that 
damned Sheba, in the end compart- 
ment. Meanest cat in the act! She'll 
strike at anything she sees outside her 
bars; I ought to have remembered.” 

“Yeah? Tigers is sure dangerous, 
ain’t they?” Saganaw moved languidly 
to his own beasts; he yanked snap- 
ping camel muzzles about, casually 
slapped zebra rumps into place and 
grabbed the llama by an ear, restor- 
ing order. “I’d be scared to work 
around ’em, myself! I sure would,” 
he said then, biting off a huge plug of 
chewing-tobacco. 

“Oh, they’re no worse than other 
big cats,” Ed rushed to the defense of 
his charges. ‘“They’ve got their little 


ways; you have to watch ’em. But 
most of ‘em are all right; there’s only 
a couple of really bad ones. Of course, 
they’re wild animals, and _ being 
cooped up in cages all their lives 
doesn’t help their dispositions any. 
You can’t help feeling kind of sorry 
for them.” 

“Yeah? Well, I ain’t feelin’ sorry 
fer no critter that tries to chew my arm 
off!” The led-stock boss disclaimed 
humanitarianism with a squirt of to- 
bacco-juice. “Wanna stick a plug o’ 
*baccy on that cut? It’ll stop the 
bleedin’.” 

“No, thanks. It’s almost stopped 
anyway.” Ed wound his handkerchief 
about his hand. “Oh, I like tigers— 
always have. They’re fun to work 
around. Most of ’em are pets of mine 
—except that damned Sheba. Of 
course I wouldn’t dare go in the cages 
with ’em! But they’re all right from 
outside.” 

Saganaw nodded, and spat. “But 
your boss, Cap’n Bennett,” he pointed 
out. “He goes in the cages with ’em.” 

“The Captain? Oh, sure!” Ed’s 
eyes shone with hero-worship. “He’s 
different. He’s a trainer, not just an 
animal-man. One of the greatest in 
the business. He’s been working tiger 
acts all his life. He’s not afraid of 
anything! But me, I’m different. I'll 
play it safe, and stay outside the bars.” 

Saganaw spat. “You an’ me both,” 
he agreed. “I wouldn’t want to be a 
trainer, neither.” Then he looked 
toward the menagerie, and chuckled. 
“Well, what d’ya know? Them lily- 
fingered, Johnny-come-lately canvas 
monkeys have finally got our tent up! 
Now ain’t that sweet of "em? We bet- 
ter move in quick, before it falls down 
again!” He turned hastily, began un- 
tying ropes and jerking on them. 
“Hup, you lop-eared hayburners!” he 
bawled. ‘On yer feet! We're movin’ 
in.” 

His men broke up their crap-game 
under a monkey-cage and hurried to 
help him. 

Ed turned back toward his cages, 
rolling up his sleeves. ‘The work ele- 
phants, dragging their log-chain har- 
nesses, were already moving among the 
cages, and one of them set her massive 
head against the back of Ed’s first 
vehicle and started to push. It rum- 
bled forward, with Ed steering by the 
pole, in under the tent-flap and across 
the menagerie. It was difficult guid- 
ing over the lot ruts with his sore 
hand, and he swore under his breath 
as he wrestled with the heavy tongue. 

At last he had the wagon placed to 
his liking in the cage line, and went 
back for the second, Ed walking be- 
side the elephant, patting her trunk 
and feeding her peanuts from a little 
bag in his pocket. He had a weakness 
for elephants—as what circus man 
hasn’t?—those huge docile beasts that 
do most of the work around a modern 
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tent show, always reliable and never 
complaining. 

They brought the second cage in, 
and Ed worried it into place against 
the first one, taking extreme care to 
get it exactly “spotted”—for many a 
wild-animal escape has taken place be- 
cause cage doors were not precisely 
together! One of the gold carvings 
on a cornice chipped against a tent- 
pole, and he swore savagely. He was 
vain of his two beautiful old cages— 
the finest in the menagerie and relics 
of a circus wood-carving art now long 
dead. He spent long hours lovingly 
polishing the gold-leaf and cleaning 
the paint; he regretted that modern 
traffic rules required the substitution 
of rubber tires for the carven “sun- 
burst” wheels that had been the glory 
of the old vehicles in horse-drawn days. 


Onty after he had the dens placed 
to his exact liking did he take down 
the wooden shutters from their sides; 
though impatient growls and scratch- 
ings from inside urged him to hurry. 
Finally he removed them, one by one, 
stacking them neatly against the 
wheels. And there were his tigers— 
the whole nine of them, pacing and 
weaving in a symphony of black and 
gold, of gleaming furry bodies and 
long waving tails. ‘They sniffed the 
morning air with delight, after the 
nightlong confinement; they yawned 
and stretched and rubbed against the 
bars. Most of them greeted Ed in 
friendly fashion, blinking amiably 
like huge house-cats. He went down 
the line, calling each one by name, 
talking to it, patting heads and rub- 
bing whiskers through the bars. Only 
the female in the end compartment, 
a big glowering brute, crouched in 
a far corner and hissed at him, rum- 
bling and lashing her tail. Ed spoke 
to her coaxingly, but only defiant 
snarls answered his efforts. 

“Just won’t make friends, will she, 
kid?” a voice behind him said then. 

Ed swung around, startled. There 
was his boss, in riding-boots and Stet- 
son hat, hands in pockets, and watch- 
ing amusedly. Ed was officially work- 
ing for the menagerie crew, but he'd 
always regarded Captain Bob Bennett, 
the tiger trainer, as his boss. Bennett 
always called Ed “kid,” though the 
two were almost the same age. Bob 
Bennett was the youngest trainer in 
the business, and was so featured on 
the billboards. But he looked much 
older than he really was; his face was 
lined and set from years of braving 
death in the “big cage,” and he never 
smiled. Only his eyes were alive, 
warm and friendly. 

Ed grinned respectfully, touching 
his cap. Not that there was any 
“side” to the Captain; they’d worked 
together for years and Bennett always 
treated Ed as an exact equal. But in 
the circus a distinct social gulf sepa- 


rates a trainer from a mere keeper, 
and Ed couldn’t forget that. 

“Morning, sir,” he said. “Yes sir, 
she’s mean as ever—the worst I ever 
handled. She got my finger this morn- 
ing.” He held up the bloodstained 
handkerchief. 

The tiger trainer clicked his tongue. 
“Better get some antiseptic on it, 
quick,” he rapped. “Claws infect bad- 
ly; I ought to know—I’ve been in the 
hospital often enough from letting ’em 
go!” Then he looked back at the hiss- 
ing big cat. “Yes, Sheba’s a problem. 
Guess I’ll have to get rid of her, in the 
end. I hate to admit there’s a beast 
I can’t handle. But she’s absolutely 
crazy. Inbred, you know—offspring 
of a brother and sister; and it’s the 
same with beasts as with humans. 
They’re usually deformed, physically 
or mentally. Sheba’s a perfect speci- 
men, to look at, but her mind’s twisted; 
she’s like a human lunatic. All she'll 
do in the arena is sit on a pedestal; 
she won't learn tricks, and she’s torn 
me up half a dozen times. She’ll have 
to go to a zoo, in the end; it’s really 
too risky hauling her around on the 
road. She’ll kill somebody, eventual- 
ly!” He shook his head, and sighed. 
Then: “Had your breakfast, kid?” 

Ed looked sheepish. “Not yet, sir,” 
he admitted. “Wanted to get my cats 
fixed up a bit, first—see that they were 
all right.” 

“Well, damn it, go on and eat!” 
Bennett snapped. “They’ve almost 
finished serving. Your stock is the 
best-cared-for in the show, anyway, 
without your starving for it. Go on— 
scram! Beat it! And get something 
on that scratch—hear me?’ He dug 
Ed in the ribs with an elbow, then 
sauntered off down the sawdust, hands 
in pockets. 

Ed looked after him, admiringly. 
There was a guy to work for! He 
looked tough and acted tough, but was 
the kindest man in the world, inside. 
Fussed over his beasts and his men 
like a mother! But just the same, Ed 
carefully raked all the night bedding 
out of the cages and made his beasts 
comfortable, before he headed for the 
cookhouse. 


Le other animal-men had eaten 
before he got there; no one was at his 
table. The waiter grumbled about 
“people who thought more about ani- 
mals than about inconveniencing peo- 
ple,” as he served Ed. But Ed ignored 
this; he wolfed down his food, and 
hurried back to his menagerie. He 
got out his tools and buckets, and real- 
ly went:to work. 

He cleaned every compartment of 
the two dens carefully, scraping the 
floors with a scraper, and spreading 
clean sawdust a couple of inches deep 
in each. It was Ed’s boast that his 
cages had no odor; and they certainly 
hadn't, by the time he had finished. 







It was slow work, for each tiger had to 
be moved out of its compartment and 
locked in with a neighbor during the 
cleaning operation. Some went will- 
ingly; some had to be driven with a 
crowbar, snarling and clawing. Not 
really angry, more like playful tom- 
cats. But Sheba he couldn’t move; she 
backed into a corner, battling and 
snarling, and he had to rake around 
and under her. 

Then he groomed the cats them- 
selves. Few people outside zoos and 
circuses ever realize that performing 
wild beasts are curried and brushed 
like prize horses for their appearances; 
but they are, with a long-handled 
broom—a ticklish operation. Most of 
them like it, sprawling and purring, 
catlike; but there are always a couple 
of incorrigibles who slow up the work. 

Then, beasts and cages attended to, 
he had to help the other cage-men set 
up the long wooden arena chute and 
hook it on to the cage-line, hammering 
every stake into place, and personally 
checking the sliding doors and pan- 
els. Then he inspected the great 
arena itself, and went over all his boss’ 
properties; he laid out the whips and 
blank-cartridge revolvers and arranged 
them on a pedestal. The regular 
property-men might set up all the rest 
of the Big Top’s impedimenta, but 
they couldn’t be trusted with this stuff 
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“Sheba’s a perfect speci- 

men, to look at, but her 

mind’s twisted; she’s like 
a human lunatic.” 


—it was too important. It had to be 
done by the animal-men themselves. 

By this time it was noon, and Ed 
hurried over to the cookhouse for an- 
other hasty meal; then he dashed back 
to wash the wheels and bodies of his 
white cages and stick the quaint little 
“banners,” relics of old-time “street- 
parade” days, on their tops. Then he 
went to the menagerie wagon, donned 
his gaudy black and orange uniform, 
with matching cap (the uniform was 
really only a sort of pajamas that went 
on over his regular clothes) and sta- 
tioned himself in front of his cages. 
The band was thumping now out on 
the Midway, the barkers were braying, 
and the calliope tooting. Presently 
someone yelled “Doors!” and the first 
of the afternoon crowds came trickling 
into the menagerie, bound for the 
Big Top. 

For the next hour Ed was busy an- 
swering questions about his tigers, dis- 
couraging people from trying to feed 
them peanuts and poke them with um- 
brellas, and generally watching over 
them as the other keepers were doing 
with their charges. 

Finally the crowd began to thin out; 
the elephants and the led stock were 
being festooned with their “spectacle 
blankets,” and Captain Bennett came 
sauntering along behind the ropes, 
dressed in his ring costume. Ed 





greeted him with another touch of his 
cap, and the usual grin. 

“Well, sir—how do things look?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“Fine! As they always do.” The 
Captain leaned an elbow on the bars, 
and carelessly scratched a tiger’s ear. 
“You’re the best animal-man I ever 
had working for me, kid—far and away 
the best. How come you have never 
thought of being anything better—a 
trainer, for instance?” 

“A trainer?” Ed stared; 
laughed outright. “Me, a 


then he 
trainer? 


For the next hour Ed was busy answering questions about his tigers, discourag- 


You're kidding, aren’t you, sir? Why, 
I’m just a cage swipe; I couldn’t be 
anything else.” 


Dow see why notl’”” And Ben- 
nett shook his head. “You’ve worked 
around tigers all your life; you know 
“em as well as I do. What’s stopping 

ou from training ’em?” 
Ed laughed again. “Why, 1 wouldn't 
have the nerve, sir!” he declared. 
“I’m all right with cats, outside the 
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bars. But I’d never be able to go 
inside! Honest, sir.” 

The Captain’s pale eyes studied 
him. “So you put your trust in bars, 
do you, kid? I don’t, myself. They're 
static defenses. Give me a whip and 
a chair and a gun; and you can have 
all your bars!”” Then he shrugged. 
“Well, suit yourself; it’s your life. If 
you're satisfied, I certainly am. The 
guys on the outside of the big cage are 
just as important as the guys inside; 


ing people from trying to feed them peanuts and poke them with umbrellas. 


don’t ever let anyone tell you differ- 
ent! Your job’s just as responsible 
as mine, even if you don’t get the ap- 


plause.” He glanced at his watch. 
“Well; got to get going, kid—the 
show'll be on in a minute. See you 


in the Big Top.” He ducked under 
the cage, and disappeared. 

The last of the crowd was hurrying 
through the connection; the animals 
were already lined up and ready for 
the opening parade. Soon the whistle 


blew, the band struck up, and the 
show was on. The performing lions 
were being driven out of their cages 
into the arena chute, with a belching 
of roars in shaggy throats. The tigers 
would be on next; Ed caught up his 
crowbar and began to open compart- 
ment doors, ready to move his beasts 
in when the signal was given.... 
Ten minutes later he was in the Bi 

Top, standing just outside the glare of 
arena spotlights, watching the striped 
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cats go through their smooth perform- 
ance in the great barred structure: 
Walking balls, balancing on tight- 
ropes, leaping on _ pedestals and 
through blazing hoops. As the act 
progressed, Ed was almost as busy as if 
he were the trainer—poking tigers off 
their seats as their cues were given, 
breaking up quarrels between them, 
handing in properties and generally 
making himself useful everywhere. 
He found time, though, to admire 
his boss, working quietly and capably 
with the beasts inside. Lord, that guy 


was good! tic was really doing about 
five things at once, all the time—and 
in deadly danger all the while—put- 
ting the snarling cats through their 
tricks one by one, holding the others 
on their pedestals by sheer force of 
personality, shifting props and para- 
phernalia about; meanwhile keeping 
an eye cocked for the band’s changes 
ef music and the crowd’s applause. 
You had to be born to it, to do stuff 
like that! The Captain’s father and 
grandfather before him had_ been 
trainers. He, Ed Harker, could never 
hope to learn it; not in a million years! 

Well, he’d stick to his own job; it 
was important, too. He kept on mov- 
ing about the arena, poking up beasts 
with his crowbar and giving a hand 
with set pieces. Once, when a tiger 
tried to sneak down from her seat and 
jump Bennett from behind, it was Ed’s 
bar that interfered at the critical mo- 
ment, distracting the beast until the 
Captain’s barking revolver and lashing 
whip sent her back to the pedestal 
again. 

Bennett himself spoke of it when 
he came out of the cage, after he’d 
taken his bows and sent the cats back 
to their cages again. “See what I 
meant by your job being responsible, 
kid?” He rested a gauntleted hand 
on Ed’s shoulder briefly. “That brute 
might have got me, if you hadn’t been 
on the ball. Thanks!” 


Ep grinned sheepishly. “You'd 
have spotted her yourself, sir,” he pro- 
tested. “You always do. You must 
have eyes in the back of your head!” 

“You develop ’em, in this game!” 
The trainer stripped off his gloves, and 
tossed his whip to an attendant. They 
moved together up the Hippodrome 
track, dodging somersaulting clowns 
and galloping horses. ‘Well, that’s it, 
kid! We're through, until the night 
show. I’ve got to duck uptown as 
soon as I change out of my uniform; 
I’m doing a radio broadcast with the 
press agent. Damned nuisance; wish 
I could get out of it! Weather doesn’t 
look good; it’s clouding up, and looks 
like a blow before night. I never 
feel safe being away from my beasts 
during a storm. Still, I can trust ’em 
with you, eh?” 

“Sure, sure!” Ed grinned. “You run 
along, sir. I’ll take care of everything 
just fine!” 

They separated in the “backyard,” 
the Captain going toward the dressing- 
tent, and Ed lingering for a while, sit- 
ting on a wagon-pole smoking a ciga- 
rette, watching the performers go in 
and out of the Big Top, and flirting 
casually with some ballet girls in bare 
legs and fluttering tulle skirts. But 
all the time he had an eye cocked 
toward a sky rapidly becoming threat- 
ening and dark. A mass of blue-black 
clouds was building up, thunder was 
rumbling, and an occasional streak of 


lightning was brighter than the fad- 
ing sun. Ihe Captain was right, 
there was going to be a blow pretty 
soon. Ed hoped the show would be 
over before it hit. 

After a while the clouds made him 
nervous, and he went back into the 
menagerie to stand beside his beasts. 
They were restless, pacing and growl- 
ing; he spoke soothingly to them, and 
tried to calm them. Patrons were al- 
ready straggling out through the tent, 
even though the show was still on; for 
the thunder was now audible even 
above the band’s blare, and the can- 
vas had begun to flap and ripple in a 
rising gale. By the time the Hippo- 
drome races were run, and the show 
ended, the bulk of the audience had 
already emerged. They showed no 
tendency to linger to look at the ani- 
mals, either. It was ominously dark 
now, though only about four in the 
afternoon, and the electric lights had 
been turned on in all the tents. Other- 
wise the last of the crowd could not 
have seen their way out. 

Hardly were they gone before the 
storm struck—all at once, with a drum- 
ming as of a million triphammers on 
the canvas overhead, a creaking of 
ropes and howling of wind in the rig- 
gings. Lightning flashed so that one 
hardly knew the lights had been turned 
off again, and thunder rolled inces- 
santly. The storm excited the ani- 
mals, as it always did: Lions began to 
roar, hyenas to laugh like maniacs; 
leopards coughed, parrots screeched, 
and even the placid led stock pawed 
and tugged at their tethers. The ele- 
phants had already been led outside 
the tent, where they could see the 
storm for themselves. The big brutes 
are not afraid of storms as long as they 
can see them, but if they can only hear 
them they are liable to stampede. 

Cage animals are just the reverse. 
They are quieter if they cannot see, 
if they have the sense of being closed 
in. All of the cage-men were hastily 
putting up the boards on their dens, 
and Ed followed suit. ‘Then he stood 
talking to his cats through the slats, 
soothing them with his voice. Not 
that he wasn’t feeling jumpy him- 
self, for this was far and away the 
worst storm of the season, and it could 
be a “blowdown” before it finished. 
The howling gales were mounting, not 
diminishing, and the crackle of light- 
ning was almost incessant. He longed 
to be outside with the canvas-men, 
shouting and bawling to each other as 
they tightened the storm guys; and he 
could hear the “click—click—click” of 
sledgehammers continually driving in 
tent-stakes. But of course he couldn’t 
leave the cages; that was his post of 
duty, no matter what happened. He 
wished the Captain hadn’t gone up- 
town. 

Well, if the worst came, and the tent 
did go down, the cages would prob- 
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ably be all right. 1t’d be the led stock 
that’d be most in danger. Saganaw 
would have his troubles if the Top 
should go. For now the quarter-poles 
were dancing about, the canvas was 
ripping, the fall-guys straining and 
screaming like a windjammer at sea. 
And the gale was still rising— 

Then suddenly it happened: There 
was a vast “swooshing”’ sound, a rip- 
ping of canvas and crash of breaking 
poles, and the whole world seemed to 
fall in on top of Ed. A quarter-pole 
knocked him flat and the vast suffo- 
cating weight of tons of wet canvas 
bore him down. When he struggled 
to his feet, half-stunned and cursing, 
the whole side of the tent nearest him 
was down over the tops of his wagons, 
imprisoning him with them, in a sort 
of pocket of canvas. 

Anxiously, he hurried over to the 
dens and inspected them for damage. 
The first one seemed all right; a fall- 
ing quarter-pole had knocked it askew 
and damaged its carvings, but the 
body of the den and its precious con- 
tents were obviously unharmed. He 
turned toward the second—and froze! 
Good Lord! The end door was wide 
open, and through it was slipping a 
tawny shape with burning eyes that 
glared crazily. 

Sheba! The worst cat in the act, the 
killer! She was on the ground now, 
facing Ed and hissing defiance at him 
and the whole world. A few seconds 
more and she’d be out from under the 
tent and loose on the lot and the town, 
a killing menace to any human being 
she might encounter! 

Instantly, without thinking, Ed 
acted. He caught up the nearest wea- 
pon, his cage-scraper, and sprang to 
confront the tigress. At all costs he 
must drive her back under the wheels 
of the wagon, keep her there until 
help arrived and she could be recap- 
tured. 

“Back there, Sheba! Back!” he 
yelled at her, trying to imitate Cap- 
tain Bennett’s voice. Then “Help! 
Help! Loose cat here —loose cat! 
Bring a shifting-den!” he howled at 
the top of his lungs, over and over, 
meanwhile jabbing toward the beast 
with the scraper’s end, forcing her 
back. “Help! Help!” 


Hap anyone heard him? He 
doubted it. The howl of the storm 
and the shrick and roars of the fright- 
ened animals in the blowdown 
drowned his voice, and the muffling 
canvas buried it. He’d just have to 
hold the cat there, and wait. Luckily 
he could see; the lightning through the 
cloth was almost as bright as day. If 
it had been dark, he wouldn’t have a 
chance. 

Not that he had much, as it was! 
Sheba had retreated under the wheels, 
as he had hoped she would; but she 
wasn’t much bluffed. She was crouch- 


ing there, lashing her tail, snarling 
and hissing. She raised a huge taloned 
paw and lashed out at the scraper, 
batting it sidewise. 

“Back, Sheba! Back!” Ed snapped 
at her, jabbing with it. He didn’t 
dare yell for help again, lest his voice 
betray his fear. 

Man and beast confronted each 
other, eyes glaring into burning eyes, 
each menacing the other. “Hrrrrr!” 
The tiger’s snarls rose savagely above 
his own commands, above the storm’s 
cacophony. She clawed and bit at the 
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“Help! Help! 
Loose cat here— 
loose cat!’ he 
howled at the 
top of his lungs, 
meanwhile jab- 
bing with the 
scraper. 


scraper, raked out at Ed. No bars 
between them now, no _ protection! 
Suddenly Ed Harker realized what the 
Captain had meant when he had spo- 
ken of bars not being an actual protec- 
tion. ‘Trainer or animal-man, there 
was no real safety. 

Only Ed didn’t have a whip and a 
chair and gun; he had only this cage- 
scraper. It was a futile weapon at 
best; a flat piece of iron, hardly larger 
than a razor-blade, stuck on the end of 
a heavy wire! It was meant to rake 
dirt from cage-floors, not to battle 
with. The beast had already bent it 
badly in her first attack; he had to 
hold it at an angle to keep it pointed 
at her face. Another blow of those 
steely claws would twist it like a pret- 
zel. Its only value was that she might 
not realize its frailty. 


“Back there, Sheba! Back!” De- 
spite himself, his voice sounded high 
and shrill. “Back—” 

“Hrrrrrr!” Sheba’s voice rose loud- 
er too; the coughing hunting-snarl of 
a maddened tigress. She lunged out 
suddenly, savagely, past his guard, and 
he felt her claws tear into his right 
leg—ripping through cloth and flesh, 
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almost to the bone, slashing and rend- 
ing! Frantically, he struck out with 
the scraper end, beating with all his 
strength at her face, her flattened fore- 
head and twisted lips. He felt her 
release him, saw her retreat again be- 
neath the wheels. He fell sidewise 
against the wagon, holding on with 
an elbow and bracing himself. ‘They 
faced each other, panting and heav- 
ing, like boxers between rounds. But 
he knew the pause wouldn’t last, that 
she’d drive in again, with the smell 
of blood to madden her further. 
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For Pete’s sake, why didn’t they 
come with that shifting-den? They’d 
better; he couldn’t hold the cat much 
longer! He was crippled now; he 
couldn’t put his leg to the ground. 
Blood was coursing down his calf, and 













pain was tormenting him so that he 
bit his lips to keep from groaning. 
His battered scraper was useless now 
in his hands, so twisted and bent that 
he could no longer even point it at 
her face. He was as helpless as a 
tethered goat before the cat’s next on- 
slaught. Unless they got here quick— 


Then suddenly Ed Harker realized 
that it didn’t really make much differ- 
ence whether they came or not. It 
would be too late for him, in any case. 

He was bleeding too badly; the cat’s 
claws must have found an artery in 
that leg. He was getting groggy; 
waves of dizziness were running over 
him and he could feel his knees buck- 
ling. He could hardly see the beast 
before him any more, just two great 
glaring eyes that seemed as big as din- 
ner-plates. He was going to pass out 
any minute—to fall; and then she’d 
be on him—and that would be the end. 


Vex this was it, all right! It was 
the finish for Ed Harker, the man who 
was afraid to face cats without bars! 
This was his zero hour; he was face to 
face with his Last Enemy— But no, 
that wasn’t right. Somehow, even in 
this last extremity, he couldn’t con- 
sider Sheba an enemy. He’d loved 
tigers all his life, and he still loved 
them. Even if he’d had a gun in his 
hands, he couldn’t have shot her! It 
wasn’t really her fault, the poor beast! 
It was her mind that was twisted; he- 
redity, not her own desire, had filled 
her brain with tortured hate of all 
things living. In this last extremity, 
it was as if he could look straight into 
that sick brain before him, could see 
and follow her every thought and im- 
pulse, could see that she was as much 
afraid of him as he of her; that she 
was literally cowering in panic from 
him, and fighting only from the des- 
peration born of fear. 

Maybe he was out of his head; may- 
be the pain and loss of blood had driv- 
en him nuts. But his only thought 
now was to comfort the crazy beast 
before him, to soothe her fears. ‘Ho, 
there, kitty, kitty!” he murmured soft- 
ly, through stiffening lips. “Steady, 
girl! It’s all right! It’s all right! 
Ho, now! Ho!” 

And—was he dreaming, or did some 
of the wild glare go out of the huge 
cat’s eyes? Did her snarls lessen, her 
hissing suddenly have an almost apolo- 
getic tone? Did the crouching mus- 
cles relax just a little? Certainly that 
was a growing respect in the eyes that 
blazed up at him. Sheba was con- 
fronting a miracle—a man who was ap- 
parently invulnerable; who’d taken 
her worst blows and survived them, 
still on his feet; whom she couldn’t 
hurt or intimidate, but who faced her 
godlike, supremely powerful. And 
yet he sympathized, soothed her with 
soft words, was kindly even after what 
she had done to him. Something was 
born in the maimed soul of Sheba in 
that moment which had never been 
there before. She crouched, looking 
at him, her teeth bared but no longer 
hissing, her body motionless. 

And a strange impulse came to Ed 
Harker—a thought so wild that he 
wondered if it was born of delirium— 


a thought born from watching the cat 
grow suddenly calmer and more docile. 
If he could soothe her, couldn’t he 
command her? It was worth trying, 
anything was worth trying, in this last 
moment of extremity. It would mean 
lifting the scraper that was his only 
defense from its guard-position—but 
to hell with that! He’d have to take 
the chance. 

Ed Harker stood up, balanced on 
his one leg. Calmly, he raised the 
iron and tapped it on the open door 
of the cage—tapped it like a trainer’s 
whip. : 

“Hup, there, girl!” His voice, still 
soft, commanded. “Come on, now. 
Get back in there! Go on! Hupl! 
Hup!” 

‘The cat’s eyes shifted to the open- 
ing, then back to him. She hissed, 
half-heartedly, and tried to glare. 


“Hup, Sheba!” His voice rose 
sharply. “Back home, girl! Hup!” 
Then suddenly she leaped. ‘The 


striped form soared— Oh, God! She 
was coming straight at him! But no, 
the striped body miraculously flashed 
past him, clawed briefly at the sill of 
the den and then vanished inside it; 
one last defiant snarl sounded from 
the black interior. 

Ed had just strength enough to slam 
the door and lock it after her. And 
when a couple of minutes later, the 
other animal-men lifted the canvas off 
the cages and rushed in with a porta- 
ble cage and nets—evidently his cries 
had been heard after all—they found 
Ed Harker leaning as if nonchalantly 
against the wagon and smoking a ciga- 
rette. 

“What kept you guys so long?” he 
drawled. “You don’t need that stuff 
now. Sure, there was a cat loose. 
But I put her back in the cage by my- 
self. Oh, nothing to it—an old hand 
like me—” 

Then he collapsed, in a dead faint. 


Bur it was not until sometime later 
that he realized the full import of 
what he’d done. There’d been con- 
gratulations from almost everybody on 
the circus, even the management; that 
evening he was the hero of the whole 
show. ‘The wound in his leg, so seri- 
ous at the time, had proven trivial 
enough; the circus doctor had kidded 
Ed, while taping it up. He’d even 
insisted on limping through his part in 
the night show—leaning on his crow- 
bar—and on bedding down his beasts 
for the night in the now reconstructed 
menagerie tent. 

It was only as he was putting up the 
sideboards for the last time that his 
boss (who had said hardly a word 
until then, but had just looked at him 
queerly) came up and spoke to him 
in the darkened tent. 

“Remarkable thing you did today, 
Ed,” said Captain Bennett. “I won- 
der if you know just how remarkable.” 
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Ed flushed. “Aw, it was nothing, 
sir,” he protested. “You’d have done 
it yourself, if you’d been here.” 

The trainer looked at him. “Would 
I?” he murmured. “Il wonder! Sure, 
I can work Sheba in the big cage, all 
right—when I’ve got all the tools, an 
audience to cheer me on, and guys 
like you on the outside to help me. 
But alone, with only a cage-scraper— 
no, I don’t know whether I could doa 
thing like that or not. I don’t know! 

“But you did, Ed,” he went on, after 
a pause. “You did it, all by yourself. 
And don’t you see what that means, 
man? You're not just a cage-swipe 
any more, you’re something bigger. 
If you could make Sheba do a thing 
like that, under those conditions, you 
could make her do anything. And 
any other cat on the show, too! 
You're a trainer, Ed, whether you want 
to be or not. It’s my prediction that 
you'll make the greatest of us all!” 


Ep gasped. ‘“‘A—a trainer?” he 
stammered. “But—but I haven’t got 
the experience, the background—” 

“You don’t need ’em,” the other cut 
in impatiently. “You’ve got some- 
thing a damned sight more important: 
a natural control over animals. Oh, 
sure, I happen to come from a long 
line of circus tamers. But—you ever 
hear of Clyde Beatty? Or ‘Terrill 
Jacobs? Or a lot of others bigger 
than I’ll ever be—and without a drop 
of circus blood in their veins! ‘They 
were animal-men once, too, and proud 
of it! And nobody had to teach ’em 
to be trainers; they just walked into 
the cage and did it. Like you did, 
today. You’re on the other side of 
the bars now, Ed. Ask yourself: ‘Am 
I really afraid of big cats any more?’ ” 

Ed Harker stared at him wondering- 
ly. “Well, no,” he replied. ‘Now 
that you mention it, I guess I’m not!” 

“Sure you’re not—and you never 
will be again! And that’s all there is 
to it, man. You already know as 
much about beasts as I do, after my 
years of experience. The rest is just 
‘monkey tricks’ and showmanship. I 
can give you that—we’ll work my act 
together, between shows, and I’ll teach 
you all I know. Then—I’ve already 
spoken to the management about it— 
we'll see about getting you some cats 
of your own. By next season, unless 
I miss my guess, your name will be 
up on billboards: Captain Epwarp 
HARKER AND His FIGHTING FELINES. 
How does it sound?” He put out his 
hand. ‘‘What do you say, Ed? Is it 
a deal?” 

Long after Bennett had walked 
away, Ed Harker still stared after him, 
dazed. Absently, he put his hand 
through the bars and stroked a tiger’s 
head. Then suddenly he became 
aware that it was Sheba he was strok- 
ing. ... And she was arching her 
back, and purring—a rasping purr! 


F Tony knew he was in a hot 
spot, there was no sign of it in 
the strange mixture of Italian 
and Brooklyn accents that flowed 
steadily from his cracked, bearded 
lips. The Italian came from his 
parents, and the rest of the speech- 
mixture from Tony’s birthplace. 

Mingled with the curses were words 
of encouragement: ‘Don’t worry, 
palsy, I ain’t leavin’ ya. We're stayin’ 
here where we are and let the war 
come to us. Attenti! Pal, I think 
it’s coming.” He patted the hot 
water-jacket of his machine-gun and 
slipped in a new belt. His finger 
caressed the trigger, and the satisfy- 
ing thunder of his weapon brought a 
smile to his grimy face. 

“Amico, maybe we are left alone 
on this unprintable hill, but we got 
too much stuff to move now. If those 
so-and-so riflemen are around, they 
ain’t givin’ us much support.” He 
trailed off into an unprintable string 
of epithets. The thin cloud of steam 
rising from the gun lost itself in the 
smoke and dust of the battlefield. 

Only now and then was any move- 
ment to be seen, but the gunner fired 
with great regularity, cursing the dust 
and fumes that kept him from seeing 
any better. “In piedi! Stand and 
fight, damn it, stand and fight!” he 
yelped hoarsely. : 

Tony reached back with one hand 
for his canteen, managed to get the 
top off and lifted it to his lips. Just 
a sip, and then with a sudden motion 
he leaned forward and poured the rest 
of the precious fluid into the jacket 
of his smoking weapon, carefully put- 
ting in only a thin stream. Then he 
put the empty water-container back 
into the pouch on his belt. 

An earthquake threw him to one 
side, and a mountain of flame and 
gravel half buried him. Without 
bothering to brush the rocks and 
dirt from his clothes, Tony anxiously 
set the machine-gun up on its tripod, 
hurriedly adjusted the mount and 
pressed the trigger. Nothing hap- 
pened, but with two quick jerks of 
his capable hands, accompanied by 
several times that number of words 
of a highly colorful nature, Tony had 
his weapon barking again. 

Puffs of dirt danced around Tony, 
and once or twice a heavy blow, ac- 
companied by a diminishing whine, 
almost knocked the gun from his 
grasp. 

Suddenly the soldier scampered 
around the gun, swinging the barrel 
as he went, and raking the cliff two 
hundred yards behind him from top 
to bottom, back and forth, then back 
to the crest again. He swung back to 
his original front, steadily spraying a 
complete circle around his position. 
The gun stuttered to a halt, and the 
white canvas of the belt wriggled con- 
vulsively for a second and was quiet. 


Tony 
Stands by 
a Friend 


A gun can be a man’s best 
friend—as witness this 
authentic battle record 


by R. H. BRIDGES 


Tony grabbed an ammunition chesi, 
opencd it and jerked out the metal 
tab of the fresh belt, inserting it into 
the machine-gun. A couple of quick 
motions, and again the weapon sprang 
to life under the capable hands and 
encouraging words of its master. 

One hand still on the trigger, the 
other fumbled behind him for a min- 
ute, and Tony brought his find to his 
mouth, grasped a ring in his teeth, 
and a throw that was developed play- 
ing left field on the sandlots back 
home brought half-a-dozen figures 
limply from behind a rock to his right 
front. For good measure, the spray of 
the weapon passed over them once 
and went on. 

Again and again the maneuver 
sweeping the cliff behind him was 
repeated. And again and again that 
mighty arm reached behind him, 
paused for a second at his mouth and 
swung, with never an interruption of 
the nozzle that spewed a steady stream 
of steel in the direction of the attack- 
ing force. 

A half-track vehicle roared around 
the bend of the road below him, and 
almost automatically Tony turned his 
efforts toward this new threat, sending 
it flaming into the ditch beside the 
road. There was a sign of movement 
around the vehicle; then there was 
none. No more vehicles appeared. 

A sudden movement a few yards 
to his left jerked the man’s attention 
for a second from his gun without 
decreasing the rate of his fire. But 
that second’s glance brought a drv 
grin to Tony’s face: “Pal. we got a 
friend inviting himself to a taste of 
this party. Guess we'll let him stay, 
huh? Okay, I thought so.” 

The steadily growing cracking of 
friendly rifles brought a steadily slack- 
ening, a slowing between bursts to 
Tony and his gun. “Baby, you got 
time to cool off now. You sure got 
hot for me, didn’t you, kid? Those 
birds ought be ashamed to let you do 
all the work. They think there ain’t 
another machine-gun in this regi- 
ment?” 
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A plane roared over, its guns spit- 
ting. Then another and yet another, 
and Tony cocked a bloodshot eye for 
a minute in their direction. ‘‘Kid, 
we're getting a lot of help. Takes 
the whole blamed Army to take your 
place and give you a rest. Let’s help 
them out just a little more, huh? How 
about it, baby?” | 

“Baby” must have said yes, because 
the heavy bark of the machine-gun 
again made itself felt, though in a 
voice that sounded a little more sub- 
dued, now that it had help and could 
afford to take things a little easier. 

A new voice broke into Tony’s con- 
sciousness. “Soldier, that was nice 
work. That was damn’ nice work. 
What outfit you with? What's your 
name? Do you know that you been 
all by yourself up here? You ‘most 
whipped ’em single-handed!” 

Tony looked a little bewildered by 
this barrage, but his training came to 
his rescue. ‘“‘Yes sir!’ he answered. 

“Tony, this is Lt. Riley! I should 
have known that it was you, but you 
look a little dirty.” 

Tony looked at the Lieutenant, 
gazed at him from whiskered cheeks 
to scuffed boots and back again. There 
was no impertinence in his look, nor 
in his mind, and the officer saw none. 
Both men grinned. 

“Tony, didn’t you know that the 
platoon you were with was forced back 
off this hill, what was left of them?” 

“T thought something happened to 
them,” Tony answered, running an 
oily rag back and forth through the 
barrel of the gun. ‘Baby, here, and 
me were kind of busy for a while, and 
{ guess we didn’t notice too much.” 

“The second platoon is sending up 
more guns, so you'll have a chance 
for a little rest, maybe.” Lt. Riley 
nodded toward the heavily laden 
figures coming across the field behind 
him. “I suppose you know that you'll 
probably get a medal for this.” 


Tony looked only mildly inter- 
ested, and continued with his work 
of cleaning his machine-gun. 

“Tony, you could have left with the 
few that got back from here. That 
would have been okay. Nobody would 
have blarned you.” 

“T still had a dozen boxes of ammu- 
nition,” Tony explained simply. 

“Still, it took plenty of guts to stay 
here and fight the whole damn’ battle 
single-handed.” There was a decided 
catch in the Lieutenant’s voice. 

Tony looked up, his features a 
strange mixture of mud, blood, sweat, 
puzzlement and reproach. “Guts, 
Lieutenant? Guts, hell! Do you hon. 
est-to-God think I'd ever let those 
monkeys get their dirty paws on my 
pal here?” 

Tony fingered a fresh dent on the 
water-jacket and frowned fiercely at 
the horizon. 


BAR GOLD 


SAILING TO CHINA TO TRADE FOR TEA AND 
SILKS, EZRA COOPER RESCUED TWO CASTAWAY 
CHINESE WOMEN FROM A WRECK OFF THE 
Now IN THE PORTUGUESE COLONY 
OF MACAO, HE LEARNS HE HAS PLACED HIM- 


COAST. 


SELF IN DIRE PERIL. 


= HERE’S poctry in it,” 
Coaper said, looking at the 
little gold cup before him. 
Clark grunted. “Poetry be 
hanged! You're in China to trade, 
not to talk poetry. I can’t get excited 
over your cup, however sacred it may 
be. Rubbish!” 

“All my life I’ve wanted to see Chi- 
na,” Cooper mused. “I found Canton 
a bit tough so now we’re being lazy 
in Macao, while the ship is being 
scraped at the Canton anchorage. You 
talk Chinese, I don’t; yet J like the cup 
rarely and you don’t. What’s the an- 
swer?” 

“Difference 
say.” 

Perhaps; they were very different. 
Ezra Cooper was long and lank, a bony- 
faced Yankee shipmaster. En route 
to China he had picked up Clark—a 
resident of China for years, and who 
spoke the language—and used him as a 
supercargo and interpreter. One man 
had hard, firm character while the 
other was pleasant but not forceful. 
Yet it was Cooper, the practical, who 
could see poetry in the tiny square 
cup—the poetry of exquisite art. 

Poetry was little regarded in this 
year of 1834. Americans were allowed 
by the lordly Chinese to trade in Can- 
ton, yet were almost prisoners there. 
Cooper had found it expedient to move 
with Clark to Macao, where they ob- 
tained a house and servants. It was 
late March and the off-season for the 
tea trade; so other Americans were 
now here spending the off-season with 
their families, who were not allowed 
in Canton. One of these Americans 
was coming to the house now—Dr. Mac- 
leish, a missionary member of the 
American colony. 

Dr. Macleish was admitted. Cooper 
shook hands and introduced Clark. 
The visitor caught sight of the tiny 
cup and went to it with an exclama- 
tion. 

“Hello—this is really something! 
Where did you get it?” 

“Newburyport, Massachusetts—aye, 
back home,” said Cooper, laughing. 
“A man just arrived from China had 


in temperament, I’d 







it. I got it from him. I liked it and 
still do.” 

“You may well, Captain Cooper. 
You have here something extremely 
fare. 

» “T know little about it,” Cooper ad- 
mitted. “A gift from the emperor, I 
believe, to the winner of the yearly ex- 
aminations at Peking. Can you trans- 
late the characters?” 

Macleish studied the cup.  Slight- 
ly over an inch high and two wide, it 
was square-sided, had an odd handle, 
and the outside was covered with Chi- 
nese characters deeply incised in the 
metal. It was of bronze, heavily gold- 
plated. 

“No, 1 can’t; it is clerical writing, 
used only by the upper classes,” said 
the visitor. “The handle is a conven- 
tional design called the cloud pat- 
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tern.” He put down the cup. “But 
what I dropped in about was to ask 
regarding the. Chinese women™ here. 
Let me be blunt, Captain, and pardon 
me.” 

Cooper felt a chill. “What women 

“Servants say that Chinese women — 
live here; rumors have spread; Senhor 
da Silva, captain in the garrison, was 
joking about it. He is coming tomor- 
row to call and to verify his beliefs. 
He’s a dangerous man, Captain. All 
this is none of my business, but I 
wished to be ahead of him, for your 
own protection.” 

Cooper met the worried glance of 
Clark and gestured restraint. He 
knew Macleish ‘to be an honest, earn- 
est man. Slowly he replied: 

“I accept your challenge, Doctor. 
Be blunt, then! We’re in a Portuguese 


oie 
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colony, not in China. Give me the 
exact motives for your visit.” 

“Very well, sir. The American col- 
ony here is disturbed. If you, an 
American shipmaster, have set the con- 
ventions at naught by housing women, 
it reflects upon us all. Having met 
you, I do not believe this, so I have 
come to speak to you.” 

“And to warn me. You are kind, 
and 1 thank you.” Cooper turned. 
“Clark, will you be good enough to 
get in touch with T’ai Ho and ask her 
to come and meet Dr. Macleish? _ Ex- 
plain that he’s an influential member 
of the American colony, and a-friend.” 

Clark departed. Stuffing his pipe, 
Cooper met the uneasy eyes of the visi- 
tor and smiled. Macao was no abode 
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of angels; anything could happen here 
and no one would care. The Portu- 
guese colonists were bombastic, torn 
by dissensions; the little peninsula on 
which Macao stood was a citadel of 
ancient might now fallen jnto decay 
and vicious dissipation. The old 
houses with their gay colors and moth- 
er-of-pearl inlays and massive stones 
now roofed all manner of strange evil. 
ce 

S my ship was coming into 
the outer anchorage at Canton,” said 
Cooper, “we sighted some wreckage. 
From it we took a Chinese girl, T’ai 
Ho, and her maid. Her father had 
been a high official, disgraced. and exe- 
cuted. She had escaped, but the ship 
went down in a storm. We had to 
conceal her aboard; had the Chinese 
known, it would have meant loss of 
ship and cargo, perhaps death for us 
all.” 
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Cooper stood paralyzed, 
horror slowly rising in 
him....As for Silva, only 
his head was visible. 


“Yes, the laws against any contact of 
Chinese and foreigners are severe,” 
put in Macleish. “You took a high 
risk in hiding her aboard.” 

“We could do nothing else. At 
Canton she got in touch with an old 
servant of her father’s. He recovered 
for her some of her father’s wealth, 
got her safely here to Macao and got 
this house for me when I came last 
weck. J found her here, but I haven’t 
seen her. She lives apart from us and 
is reconstructing her broken _ life. 
When I secure a cargo and leave, she 
may go with us. I haven’t asked her. 
That’s the situation.” 

Macleish nodded; his face had 
cleared. He gave Cooper a handclasp 
that spoke volumes, then stood up to 
meet ‘I’ai Ho as Clark brought her in. 

Cooper, who knew only some pidgin 
English, watched in silence as Clark 
began to speak rapidly with her. He 


was astonished and charmed by her 
looks. She was in Chinese garments. 
Her hair, which had been cut off for 
disguise, now had grown out a bit 
and was adorned with ornaments in- 
laid with kingfisher feathers. Her 
aquiline, mobile features were the hue 
of ivory. She looked delicate, fragile 
as a flower. He liked her name, too 
—it meant Heavenly Harmony. 

When she smiled and spoke to Dr. 
Macleish, he shook hands with her, in 
foreign style, instead of shaking hands 
with himself in Chinese fashion, and 
humor lighted up his eyes and ban- 
ished the gravity of his face. He 
laughed at her confusion over the 
handshake, and when she had de- 
parted with Clark, he turned in en- 
thusiasm. 

“Captain Cooper, she’s admirable! 
T remember hearing of her father’s ex- 
ecution last year—he and his family 
were sentenced to death. You did 
nobly to rescue her. I made bold to 
tell her you invited her to drink tea 
here tomorrow—your servants will ar- 
range it. She’s utterly charming, and 
of the highest standing. — It’s risky for 
her, so close to China; she’d be exe- 
cuted instantly if found, but she can 
take care of herself.” 

“So you’re satisfied that I’m not—” 

“Peace!” Macleish lifted a hand in 
protest. “Accept my apologies. I 
shall pass the word, and shall shut 
Captain da Silva’s mouth—” 

“Tl do that myself if necessary,” 
said Cooper tightly. 

Macleish gave him a sharp look. 

“Well, have a care; I’ve heard dark 
stories about him. Now, I wish you 
and Mr. Clark would come and dine 
with us on Saturday... .” 

Presently he took his leave. Clark 
lighted a Manila cheroot and laughed. 

“Too bad you couldn’t savvy his 
talk with T’ai Ho, Captain. She ex- 
plained this was a double house, called 
you a fine man, and so on. He’s a 
decent fellow.” 

“Very.” Cooper got his pipe going 
again. ‘Feel like taking a look around 
the shops? I want to buy a few odds 
and ends.” 

“Good! Let’s make a day of it—see 
all the sights. and so forth.” 


a 

So they did. ‘The praha grande 
and sea wall, the Ma-Ko temple, the 
grotto of Camoens, the ruins and me- 
dieval buildings—the Portuguese had 
been here three hundred years before 
the British squeezed into Canton—the 
gambling houses, the queer mixture of 
races, the swaggering Dyak soldiers 
from Malacca and ‘Vimor—they saw 
everything, and after the rigorous iron 
repression of Canton, this freedom to 
wander at will was most enjoyable. 
But when they got home again and 
Sing, the Number One boy who ran 
their household, heard of the excur- 
sion, he smiled gently. 


“Pavilion of Perfumes — no?” he 
asked. 

“Never heard of it,” said Clark. 

“Maybe-so you go. My take you, 
two-three day. Ver’ fine house.” 

Cooper forgot all else, however, 
when next morning brought Captain 
da Silva, a supple, dark-faced man who 
had lived in India and spoke English 
fluently. His white uniform and pol- 
ished sword were handsome; he was 
polite and very friendly; but Cooper 
did not take to him at all. His smile, 
his white teeth under a black mus- 
tache, his bold eyes and air of perfect 
savolr-faire, his frank curiosity about 
the Americans, combined to render 
him a man ol great charm. He ac- 
cepted a cheroot and launched into a 
discussion of gold: Chinese gold, bar 
gold. Cooper, who distrusted a man 
given to many words, said nothing but 
listened closely as Silva, his dark eyes 
gleaming, rhapsodized on the subject. 

“There is only a barrier at the foot 
of the peninsula, a wall of stones, to 
cut us off from China. Things are 
smuggled in all the time, and so with 
gold—excellent gold, each bar stamped 
by a shroff, or money-tester. “hey are 
fine oblong ten-tael bars, good in any 
market. One gets them by the chest, 
and pays for them by weight; the prof- 
it is beyond beliet! I can get you a 
dozen chests at any time.” 

He quoted prices, and Cooper was 
startled by the low rate. China had 
no gold coinage; each bar was stainped 
with the mark of a shroff, which was 
security for the purity of the metal. 
‘To smuggle gold out of China was il- 
legal—but this was not China. And 
it was Cooper’s business to make 
money for his owners where possible. 
A filty-thousand-dollar profit on a doz- 
en chests of this gold was tempting. 

“Not an hour’s walk frony Macao, in 
the hills,” went on Silva, “I can show 
you a secret place overflowing with 
this gold—glowing, gleaming bars of 
it in huge quantity! An incredible 
sight, and well protected by the man- 
darin of the district, you may be sure. 
A man can pick what he wants, and it 
will be delivered here in the city.” 

Cooper succumbed. “I might take 
a dozen chests at that figure,” he said. 

‘The other man laughed. 


“We'd both make a_ profit. eh? 
Good. Ill arrange it. As for pay- 
ment—” 


“PH employ an agent; easy to find 
one here,” Cooper went on. “I can 
send him to you and make payment by 
drawing on my Hong merchant at 
Canton.” 

Silva reflected and then accepted. 
One must be cautious, he explained; 
an officer must shun publicity to 
protect himself; let Cooper do no talk- 
ing and one could arrange everything. 
Would not the gentlemen from Amer- 
ica be interested in seeing some fine 
old Chinese houses here? He, Cap- 
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tain Joao da Silva, would be honored 
if he could take them on a slight ex- 
cursion about the city and to dinner— 
Good! In a couple of days, then: on 
the Friday. It was settled. 

The visitor shook hands and depart- 
ed, without any mention of Chinese 
women. Cooper, who had the feeling 
of having fallen into a trap, looked in- 
quiringly at Clark, who shrugged 
lightly. 

“Amiable—pleasant—rascally!| What 
think you of the gold deal?” 

“I’m hooked. It'll be fine, if true. 
By the way, T’ai Ho comes to call this 
afternoon; did you speak to Sing 
about it?” 

Clark nodded. 
ranged.” 

So it was, indeed: when afternoon 
brovght the caller, Cooper found a 
room arranged with mats and_ tea 
things, and Sing bowed in a Chinese 
lady who insisted with much merri- 
ment upon shaking hands in_ the 
American style. Clark could talk 
with her, Cooper could not; they sat 
sipping tea rather formally. 


“He says it’s all ar- 


Dros reaching this house, Cooper 
had found awaiting him three boxes 
of bar gold, sent by T’ai Ho upon re- 
gaining some of her father’s wealth, 
and Cooper now thanked her for the 
gilt. 

“She says it’s nothing,” Clark trans- 
lated. “Her father had left much hid- 
den treasure. No harm in telling her 
about Silva?” 

“None.” Cooper was fascinated by 
her delicate oval features, and won- 
dered at their startled look as Clark 
talked. Then she spoke with anima- 
tion and a flash of her black eyes: 
presently Clark translated. 

“She says to look out for him; he’s 
a bad egg and has a reputation among 
the Chinese of being a master with 
foreign weapons—probably the sword 
—and a killer. She can get you an ex- 
cellent agent, an honest one—Sing’s 
cousin. His name is Wu-pei.” 

Cooper duly offered thanks. 

‘T’ai Ho spoke at some length. 

“She'll have us meet him at dinner 
tomorrow; she says to bring the cup 
and he’ll translate the inscription.” 

“Dinner? Where? In her rooms?” 

“That would be most improper. 
No: we're to dine with her at the Pa- 
vilion of Perfumes—Sing will take us 
there.” 

his, it appeared, was a sort of tea- 
house much used by the Chinese wom- 
en and half-castes of Macao, who were 
tree of the usual restraints yet mindful 
of conventions. ‘The place could be 
rented for a dinner or a party; it was 
entirely proper, supplied the best of 
food or drink, and even the Portu- 
guese made use of it on occasion. 

At length T’ai Ho rose and took her 
departure, bowing and shaking hands 
with herself, amid much laughter. 


Cooper had begun to laugh easily 
these days; life here was simple and 
ood, not involved as in Canton, and 
he enjoyed it, having no responsibili- 


ties or worries. Yet his time of re- 


laxation and laughter was coming 
rapidly to a close. 

Next morning he was up early, and 
as was his custom took a brisk walk to 
the esplanade and sea wall, drinking 
As he 


deeply of the fresh sea air. 














came back toward the house he ran 
into Silva, who greeted him joyously. 
Then, as they chatted, the dark and 
smiling officer dropped a casual word 
that hit Cooper like a blow. 
“Congratulate me, my friend! I’ve 
been given special duty. Our noble 
Senate, who handles all civil affairs, is 
seeking a Chinese fugitive who’s sup- 
posed to be in the city. It’s not a 
police case, but a diplomatic matter. 
So I have been detached to the special 
duty of finding her.’ 
“Her? Oh, you mean the fugitive 
is a woman, ch?” queried Cooper. 
The other thumbed his sleek mus- 
tache and winked significantly. 
“Exactly put, my friend. One T’ai 
Ho by name—daughter of a Chinese 
official executed sometime since, a 


-it was almost certain that this’ 


wealthy mandarin. ‘The Chinese say 
that she’s hiding here and has access 
to all her father’s wealth, concealed 
and lost when he was executed. That 
will go to me; she will be handed over 
to the Chinese. <A pleasant prospect, 
eh?” 

Cooper, staggered as he was by this 
information, remained quite impas- 
sive and managed to ask some ques- 
tions. Silva answered them freely; 
his quest was not quite so cut and 
dried as he had indicated. 

Bar gold again! Certain gold had 
turned up, known by its markings to 
have belonged to the defunct official; 
one thing had led to another, and now 


T’ai Ho 
was in Macao. She would be found, 
said Silva with careless assurance, and 
the right man might well profit largely 
by finding her—his laugh told who the 
right man was. How profit? Well, 
the woman assuredly would not object 
to buying silence and safety with her 
gold! 


Coorrr, hot and cold, parted from 
his acquaintance and went home. 
He found Clark gone for the day on 
the trail of an elusive tea shipment he 
hoped to get for Cooper. The latter 
called in Sing, the cheerful factotum, 
and made a valiant effort to explain 
the matter, but Sing merely beamed 
and understood him not at all. 
Cooper cursed furiously but vainly, 
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and then asked lor ‘T’ai Ho. 
gone out. 

Pipe puffing mightily, Cooper re- 
flected. He knew very well that there 
was nothing accidental about that 
meeting, and Silva’s casual air had 
been entirely assumed. The man had 
heard something — perhaps Macleish 
had mentioned the girl’s name, and 
Silva thought the scent of bar gold 
would attract American nostrils. ‘T’ai 
Ho was supposed to buy her safety, 
and Cooper was to be the go-between. 

“He’s not been appointed to run her 
down—that was a plain lie,” he told 
himself. A quiet, slyly put game of 
blackmail intended to milk the girl of 
all she possessed. One payment would 
lead to another. “Silva’s playing a 
lone hand. He’s a leech. He has a 


She had 





When T’ai Ho smiled and 
spoke to him, he shook 
hands with her. in foreign 
style. 


rich thing, and he'll play it deftly, 
without haste, making all the profit.” 

What te do? He conned the matter 
with all the care of a shipmaster con- 
ning a chart. He himself had gulped 
the bait, and was neatly on Silva’s 
hook. How much of her father’s gold 
T’ai Ho had secured, or where she 
had it, he was ignorant; but this was 
not a matter for her. She could do 
nothing but pay. ‘There was only one 
way of stopping Silva, and only one 
man to do it, as Cooper viewed the 
case: He himself. And to effect this, 
he must play up a bit to the man— 
then, somehow, stop his mouth. He 
looked at the little square cup, and 
frowned. 

“Am I to kill the fellow—make my- 
self a murderer for her sake? I don’t 


like it,” he thought angrily. “Hm! 
Well, wait, see what happens. Tell 
Clark about it—he’s: full of dodges; 
maybe he can suggest something.” 

The day passed slowly. Clark re- 
turned late in the afternoon, without 
his tea shipment, and Cooper told 
him the whole thing—fact and fancy. 
Clark chewed his cheroot, nodded, 
and showed no surprise. 

“I figured the fellow was something 
of the sort, when I saw that gold- 
mounted sword he wears—it cost real 
money; officers haven’t that much.” 

“Damn his sword!” Cooper, later, 
remembered the words with a qualm. 
“The point is, do you think I’ve hit 
the right key?” 

Clark grinned. “Your finger is on 
it, Captain, and holding it down.” 
He sobered. “Yes, I think you’re dead 
right. He took you to be an easy 
mark. Anyone would; you have the 
air. You don’t ask questions — why, 
you’ve never asked me questions! You 
picked me out of the China Sea on 
some wreckage and have never once 
asked where I came from!” 


Coorrr welcomed the diversion, 
“I’m not interested in 
You’re my kind of man, I like you, and 
we get on. That’s enough.” 

“Yankee,”—Clark’s eyes warmed,— 
“it’s a simple yarn. I came out from 
England four years ago as a writer— 
clerk, you’d call it—-to the East India 
Company, thinking to make my for- 
tune like others. Now the Company 
has been dissolved.’ I’ve no fortune. 
I stayed on with others to close the 
business, and was sent to India.. The 
ship went down in a typhoon; you 
saved me. That’s all, absolutely.” 

Cooper chuckled. “Well told; I 
said you were my style. I like gaps 
in stories. Well, think this business 
over and tell me tomorrow what you 
think. We must get into our best bib 
and tucker for ‘T’ai Ho’s party. So 
you missed the tea shipment, eh?” 

“Completely. But I picked up 
some information; tell you tomorrow.” 

For the evening, Cooper forgot all 
about Captain da Silva.... 

With Sing as guide, they walked 
down narrow, twisting streets and 
came to a house like a thousand oth- 
ers. Inside were servants, all Chinese, 
and a _ courtyard where flowers 
bloomed in multitudes and a fountain 
plashed and colored lanterns were 
hung in strings. 

Here sat T’ai Ho. With her was 
an elderly Chinese with wrinkled fea- 
tures, wispy long gray mustaches, 
black cap and black, richly brocaded 
garments; through Clark she intro- 
duced him as Wu-pei. He spoke a lit- 
tle pidgin English, but only a little. 
He was Sing’s cousin, therefore re- 
liable, and hoped to serve Cooper as 
business agent in the gold deal with 
Silva. 


the past. @ 


The dinner was really something. 
The Pavilion of Perfumes took over 
and in all respects from servants to 
entertainment was a princely host. 
There were some fifty-odd courses, and 
for the two white men were utensils 
to replace chopsticks. The hot rice- 
wine was served in tiny cups of white 
jade, and was delicious. 


Dancers from Siam and Timor per- 
formed in slow posturings, jugglers 
put on tricks and magicians did won- 
ders; there were musicians from the 
islands and a Manilaman who sang 


Chinese and Spanish songs. Cooper 
talked with T’ai Ho—laughter, bits of 
pidgin, odd words _half-understood. 
She was merry, and for the first time 
he thought of her age. With the help 
of a word from Clark, she understood. 

“Very old woman,” said Clark, a 
twinkle in his eye. “All of eighteen— 
disgraceful to be unmarried at that 
age, she says. Better pop the ques- 
tion, Captain.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” snapped Cooper. 

Wu-pei, who was blandly witty, 
cracked some jokes all his own; while 
they were laughing, Cooper produced 
the tiny square cup, and laughter 
ceased. Wu-pei examined it with 
care, exchanged a few words with T’ai 
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Ho, then began to translate the in- 
scription. Clark passed it on in Eng- 
lish to Cooper. 

“Says it’s a compliment, also a warn- 
ing. As a sacrificial cup, also a gift 
from the emperor, it’s doubly sacred. 
Here we go: 


At the Dragon Gate you receive this 
prize for scholarship 

Like a bright ray from the Pole Star 

That has been ten thousand years 
reaching you. 

With such radiance about your head 

It is fitting that you bear this sacred 
cup 

Used annually by imperial hands in 
the heaven-worship. 

Yours be the brightness of the golden- 
age unicorn, 

Celestial harbinger of prosperity, 

Provided that in your future life 

You fulfill this promise of talent. 


Here sat T’ai Ho. 





With her was an elderly Chinese. 


He was Sing’s cousin, and hoped to serve Cooper. 





Then will come age 

To crown, as with myriad apricot 
blossoms, 

Your hoary wisdom! 


Cooper listened. “What?” he asked. 
“Ts that all?” 

“All. Nothing very exciting, just a 
verse. Wait a minute.” Clark lis- 
tened to an earnest speech from T’ai 
Ho, made response, and translated. 
“She says keep it and remember the 
words. Since the gods brought it to 
your hands, it’s meant for you, Cap- 
tain.” 

“Thank her for me. I'll get it writ- 
ten down.” Cooper did so, exchanged 
a look and a laugh with T’ai Ho, 
thrilled to the vivid intelligence of her 
glance, and pocketed his copy of the 
verse. He must find some way of talk- 


ing with her, of effecting an exchange 
of words and thoughts: to go on like 
this was maddening! 


In was late when he and Clark 
walked home. ‘Iai Ho was taken in 
a palanquin with a dozen Chinese 
guards and torch-bearers. Wu-pei 
had promised to see Silva soon and 
talk business with him: everything was 
arranged. Sing was waiting at the 
door for them; the rear of the house 
along the garden, which T’ai Ho occu- 
pied, was apparently dark and empty. 
Cooper put the little cup on a stand 
in his own room, and the translation 
of the verse beside it. 

An odd verse, he thought, purely 
Chinese in its feeling for wisdom, for 
light and learning. How had she ap- 
plied it to him—what had her eyes 
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meant? “Lhe query troubled him and 
kept him from sleep for a long time. 
At the back of his mind he knew 
well enough. This affair with Silva 
weighed on him. It was horrible to 
determine upon the man’s death; yet 
he could see no other way out. To 
set himself up as judge and execu- 
tioner was unthinkable, but he had to 
do it if he meant to save T’ai Ho. He 
tossed until the first daylight, tor- 
mented by his dilemma, then fell into 
a heavy slumber. 

Daylight brought reality, common 
sense, practical things; the daily round 
took accustomed shape and fancies dis- 
appeared—yet the deep sense of worry 
remained, Still, there was no crisis 
apparent. 


es : 

Oaruapay came; they dined with 
Macleish and met others of the Amer- 
ican colony from Canton, talked of 
ships and trade, and it was not until 
they were nearly home that thought 
of Silva intruded. “Phen Clark spoke 
suddenly. 

“Oh! I nearly forgot about it: 
when I was knocking about town the 
other day I got some information— 
about the sword.” 

“What sword?” quericd Cooper. 

“That handsome pig-sticker om 
friend Silva wears. He won it in Ma- 
lacea as a fencing prize. He’s a cham- 
pion swordsman in these parts, and no 
joke about it. He's killed half-a- 
dozen men in ducls and is regarded 
with respect. You've picked a bad 
one, Captain.” 

Cooper grunted. “I’ve picked no- 
body. He’s picked me, and I don’t 
know what I’m going to do about it.” 

“Are you an expert with the sword?” 

“Only at carving a turkey. I can 
swing a cutlass if J have to do it.” 

Clark shook his head. “Won't help 
you here. “hey tell me this blighter 
is a regular devil in a fight.” 

This was not happy news. But, as 
day followed day and no further word 
came from Silva, the weight lifted, the 
crisis seemed reprieved; and when the 
big deal in smuggled gold came to a 
head, it overshadowed all else. 

It was a big deal. Wu-pei came 
and talked; when with Clark’s help 
Cooper found what he had Jet himself 
in for, he was staggered. The dozen 
chests would cost him close to half-a- 
million dollars. ‘This amount did not 
matter to the Hong merchants, who 
each kept far more than this ready to 
hand, but it mattered to Cooper, who 
was spending his owners’ money. Wu- 
pei wanted to get everything under- 
stood before seeing Silva about the 
gold. 

Clark explained: “He says all bar 
metal bears the guarantee stamp of 
some shroff. He knows all the marks. 
Silva gives him a sample bar from any 
hundred-pound chest, which is also 
marked outside. He hands your or- 


der on Houqua, your Hong merchant, 
to Silva and takes the gold, which is 
delivered here at the house until you 
can get it aboard your ship. You give 
Wu the order now, in blank. You 
won't know the exact amount until he 
has closed the deal with Silva. Hou- 
qua pays it. If your account won’t 
cover it, he’ll hold it as a bill against 
you till next voyage. It’s all very 
simple.” 

Cooper thought it was not. “The 
mark of the shroff is the key to the 
thing—” 

“And Wu knows and guarantees it; 
that’s his raison d’étre; he may even 
look up that particular shroff in Can- 
ton or Amoy or wherever he is, and 
check. Like the mark of a goldsmith 
in England, the mark of a shroff here 
stands behind the metal.” 

Cooper disapproved this way of do- 
ing business, but it was the custom of 
the country, so he gave up objecting. 
He signed the blank order on Houqua 
and Wu-pei departed blandly, prom- 
ising to return in a few days. 


Ir was the next morning that Silva 
showed up. He had postponed his 
excursion with Cooper and Clark; 
now, he sighed, duty was done and he 
was free. Would they come out to- 
morrow and see the sights? Or, if 
Cooper preferred to have a look at the 
gold storage place, in Chinese terri- 
tory— 

Cooper would, and said so. Silva 
promptly assented. ‘They would have 
to go by palanquin, since the distance 
was considerable; it would take them 
all day. And Silva must arrange it 
with the Chinese. Say, then, day after 
tomorrow? He would come early, 
with a palanquin for Cooper. Clark 
was not invited, but cared no whit. 

“Now,” said Silva, dropping his 
voice, “about that matter of which I 
spoke to you en the street—the Chi- 
nese fugitive. I have a strong suspi- 
cion where to find her.” 

“Indeed?” rejoined Cooper. Silva 
thumbed his mustache and smiled. 

“Yes; and I should like your advice. 
Suppose I report that she has left Ma- 
cao and gone elsewhere; de you think 
she would be grateful?” 

“She ought to be, yes.” 

“To the extent of ten chests of bar 
gold?” 

Cooper shrugged. “You should 
know; I don’t. That’s an enormous 
sum.” 

“My risk is heavy.” Silva smiled; he 
was very oily, very confidential. He 
painted a heart-rending picture of his 
own risks in endeavoring to save the 
poor fugitive, and the costs he would 
have to pay in graft. His hope was, 
of course, that Cooper would contact 
the fugitive and get a reaction to his 
offer. ‘“Ten chests, eh?” he urged. 

“Tell you what,” said Cooper. 
“Suppose you let me think about it 


overnight. Pl tell you in the morn- 
ing what my guess is, after I talk to 
one or two people.” 

Silva was delighted. He seemed 
quite blind to the absurdity of his po- 
sition; but after all he was dependent 
on Cooper to contact ‘T’ai Ho and re- 
lay the offer, so nothing else mattered. 
It was settled, then, that Cooper 
would meet him for luncheon at noon 
on the morrow, at a restaurant down- 
town; and with this Silva departed. 

Clark, being consulted, had nothing 
to offer; a bad business all around, he 
thought, and recommended _ that 
Cooper report it ta the Portuguese au- 
thorities. Cooper flatly rejected this 
course, as possibly dangerous to T’ai 
Ho, and Clark shrugged. 

“Then don’t ask me, Captain. It’s 
your pidgin, not mine. ‘There’s no 
law in these parts except Chinese law, 
which would seem pretty queer to us. 
I can’t advise you, to be quite honest 
about it.” 

Wu-pei caine seeking him in the 
afternoon. He produced a flat, heavy 
little bar of gold which Silva had tak- 
en from one of the chests as a sample; 
this, he stated, would be his commis- 
sion for the business, if Cooper ap- 
proved. ‘Vhe American assented. ‘The 
bar was neatly and heavily stamped in 
the center with the rectangular char- 
acter k’ow, part of the name Hankow, 
the mark of a famous shroff at that 
city. His name was Tien-k’ow, and 
metal so stamped was accepted any- 
where in China. 

‘Twelve chests in all, said Wu-pei; 
they were to be delivered to him here 
at the house this evening and Sing 
would accept them for him. Cooper 
asked the price paid, and sighed at the 
amount, which ran close to four hun- 
dred thousand Spanish dollars. _How- 
ever, there was no help for it now, and 
as Wu-pei guaranteed the deal, he had 
to be content. Each chest was care- 
fully wrapped in matting and sealed 
with the same mark for a seal, bearing 
Chinese writing besides, he saw when 
they arrived. 

“You risk little, really,” said Clark, 
when they were looking over the chests. 
“We're dealing with honorable men 
whose honesty is proverbial. ‘The 
mere word of a Hong merchant is bet- 
ter than any bond. I suppose busi- 
ness will come eventually to a lower 
level in China, but that day is still 
far off.” 

“I’m more worried about Silva’s ex- 
tortion than about his gold,” said 
Cooper. 

“If I get any ideas on the subject, 
may I act?” asked the other. 

“My dear fellow, I’ll bless you! By 
all means, do whatever you like. I’m 
out of my depth, and admit it frankly. 
Between these hen-track marks, and 
T’ai Ho’s peril, I’m not far from dis- 
tracted. As for taking the law into 
my own hands, I shrink from the idea 
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but may have to come to it. Well, 
just time for a game before bed.” 

‘They got out the chessboard; it was 
their custom to have a game the last 
thing. Cooper had a smattering of it 
and was learning from Clark, who was 
something of an expert. “As they 
played, Clark frowned over the pieces 
and seemed distraught. Usually he 
chatted lightly; tonight he was tense, 
concentrating on the board. Cooper 
lost piece after piece, saw himself beat- 
en, trapped, checkmated. He leaned 
back, laughing. 

“I’m worse than usual,” he said. 
“The ivories seem to obey you magi- 
cally.” 

He paused. Clark was rearranging 
the pieces, though apparently not for 
a game. 

“The Chinese say that one can reén- 
act life on the board, or any difficulty. 
‘They have army games, strategy—hm! 
I don’t savvy it. Yet somewhere 
there’s a thread of connection. Here 
—say your queen stands for T’ai Ho, 
your bishop for Wu-pei, my king for 
Silva— Oh, it’s nonsense!” 

Angry, irritated, he swept the pieces 
into their box. 

“There’s something—I can’t get it. 
An old Chink at Canton used to do 
divination with the pieces; it was amaz- 
ing to see him. No, I’m useless at it. 
For a minute I had a flash of compre- 
hension, but it’s gone.” He rose. 
“Well, see you in the morning!” 

Before Cooper fell asleep, he thought 
of the odd scene. A connection, yes, 
between them all—himself, Silva, T’ai 
Ho. Their actions were the moves on 
the board— No, it escaped him. A 
queer fancy, but nothing more. He 
frowned, sighed, and went to sleep. 
In the morning he looked at the boxes 
of bar gold as he dressed. They had 
been put in his own room, neatly 
stacked against the wall: four rows, 
three chests to a row. 


Nose came; he met Silva at the 
restaurant. Brass buttons and blue 
broadcloth, fine uniform and flashing 
sword, one staid and rather dour, the 
other romantic and dashing, they sat 
at table and discussed an excellent 
luncheon, and if Ezra Cooper had a 
sinking of the heart, he gave no sign 
of it. 

“Well,” said Silva at last, “and what, 
my friend, do you advise?” 

“T think your terms a bit high,” said 
Cooper. “If you asked nine chests in- 
stead of ten, I think you might get 
them.” 

“Oh?” said Silva thoughtfully. “I 
have every respect for your opinion, I 
assure you. Do you suppose, Captain 
Cooper, that this fugitive, in case I 
were able to contact her, could make 
payment at once?” 

Cooper had expected some such 
query and was ready for it, though his 
heart sank a little more. He did not 


like sacrifices. Yet, as a stop-gap, they 
must be made. How much Silva knew 
about him, he was unaware, but he 
suspected the worst. He was in the 
jaws of a trap, sure enough, and they 
were squeezing hard. Tomorrow he 
must nerve himself to the work, and 
do it; a chance would certainly come 
while he had Silva off alone. But now 
he must pay, and he could hope only 
to lose as little as possible. 

“Might be,” he replied thoughtful- 
ly, keeping up the pretense. “I doubt 
whether such a person could supply 
the full amount on short notice. Say, 
a couple of chests—” 

“No, no! Say three,” snapped the 
other. “Three full chests. ‘Tonight! 
Yes?” 

Cooper looked: at him, swallowed 
hard, and nodded. 

“Very well,” he agreed. It was clear 
enough now. The mask had been 
dropped. ‘This was a demand, and 
he must assent. “Either tonight or in 
the morning.” 

“Before we leave on our sightseeing. 
I shall arrive at your house with the 
palanquins at nine. Before then, 
three chests at my quarters; the bal- 
ance in three days. Eh? Does that 
seem fair?” 

“Give me your address,” said Coo- 
per, abandoning all the mockery of 
the game. 

Silva wrote it down for him. 
agreed. 


It was 


| D CoorEer walked home, bit- 
terness eating at him. He saw now 
that Silva did know everything; the 
demands would continue, would in- 
crease, would become past any bearing 
—if he let them. ‘The loss of three of 
those chests would hit him hard; a 
shipmaster’s pay was not calculated 
to support nuch blackmail of this sort, 
but he could see no other way out. 

It must be done; three chests must 
be given up—and tomorrow he must 
end the thing once and for all. The 
thought hurt. Cooper was not un- 
used to the sight of blood and death, 
but deliberately to set himself a kill- 
ing-job was something different. Yet 
Silva had to be silenced. How he had 
learned of T’ai Ho’s presence—perhaps 


from loose talk or from Macleish—did 
not matter now; the evil was done, 
and there was only one way to remedy 
it. 
Finding Clark at home, Cooper 
wasted no time but recounted the talk 
with Silva. 

“I need your help,” he concluded. 
“You can have Sing do what must be 
done. ‘Three of those chests of gold 
bars must be removed, rewrapped in 
fresh matting and tied up; it must 
be done tonight. They must be de- 
livered to Silva’s quarters in the morn- 
ing about eight-thirty. The time 
must be exact; impress it on Sing, 
Silva calls for me at nine and | want 
to give him no time to open and ex- 
amine the gold.” 

“Don’t you suppose he'll realize 
you’re sending the gold you got from 
him?” 

“IT don’t know and don’t care; we’re 
going past the barrier into China and 
that’s all I care about. I want him to 
leave, thinking that I’ve delivered the 
gold tohim. Savvy? You make it all 
very clear to Sing, so he’ll be sure to 
make no mistake; have him get three 
of those chests out of my room this 
afternoon.” 

“Leave it to me,” assented Clark. 



























Cooper did so, thankfully. He was 
most uncertain about the morrow, 
about what would happen. He load- 


ed a pistol and wrapped it in a strip of 
cloth, thinking to carry it since it was 
too large for a pocket; beyond this he 
refused to plan. He took his pipe out 
into the garden later in the day, hop- 
ing for a sight of ‘T’ai Ho, but had 
none. Beyond a brief word from 
Clark that Sing had taken the chests 
and would attend to all else, he heard 
nothing. 


Moanue came, with the south- 
west monsoon heat dropping and the 
refreshing sea breeze of Macao enliv- 
ening everything. A hot day inland, 
said Sing; yes, the chests were on their 
way. Glad of the warning, Cooper 
dressed for heat, torewent his morn- 
ing walk, and had barely breakfasted 
when Sing brought word that Silva 
was here. The captain came in smil- 
ing, and apologized for lateness. 

“I stopped to examine some bun- 
dles that arrived,” he said, looking 
Cooper in the eyes. “Most satisfac- 
tory indeed!” 

‘That was certainly strange, thought 
Cooper; perhaps the man had not rec- 
ognized the bars, the shroff’s mark. 


They were real; they sent Cooper’s skepti- 
cism crashing. 


He was looking at more 
gold than he would ever see again. 


Silva refused even a cup of tea. The 
palanquins were waiting, the day’s ex- 
cursion would be a long one (“‘per- 
haps longer than you think,” muttered 
Cooper), and they should get away at 
once. 

So they got away. The palanquins 
were covered litters, each carried by 
four men; half-a-dozen other men pre- 
ceded them. All would wait at the 
barrier, said Silva. Cooper got in, the 
parcel in his hand and a coat flung 
over it, and stretched out, with a fare- 
well to Clark. Next moment they 
were off. 

An odd sensation, this of being car- 
ried. The silken covering overhead 
was light and airy; once out -of the 
city, Cooper drew it off. The half- 
naked coolies trotted along with cheer- 
ful chatter. 


dee was no shade, and the route 
rapidly warmed as the sea dropped be- 
hind. Into sight ahead came what 
was called the “barrier,” a low, half- 
ruined wall of stones that barred the 
way, with a squat building for shelter. 
Here half-a-dozen Portuguese and as 
many Chinese soldiers were stationed. 
Countryfolk with handcarts of prod- 
uce entered here; outside, the roads 
branched away. Time had _ passed 
and the morning was wearing on to 
noon. The palanquins halted, the 
men drew into a group; Cooper and 
Silva alighted. 

“Now we go on alone,” said Silva, 
returning the slovenly salutes of the 
soldiers and their officer. “I have 
passes for us both.” 

Cooper held his package, his coat 
flung over it. 

“Our destination,” said Silva when 
they had left the barrier behind, “is 
only a couple of miles from here. It 
is a very old farmhouse; now only bar 
gold is produced there—” 

“I thought your gold came from 
Hankow?” said Cooper. “It bore the 
mark of a shroff well known there.” 

The other blinked. “Ah, correct, 
my friend; but this gold is made to 
smuggle out, so he has an agent here 
who applies his mark as the bars leave 
the furnace. Two men here do all 
the work. We shall get a bite to eat 
and some tea when we get there—or 
after you have seen the place, eh?” 

Cooper gave his companion a look. 
“Aren’t you too hot in that uniform?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, but it is necessary to impress 
the men. Without tokens of rank one 
does not obtain due respect.” 

They were following not a road but 
a rough track, and talk languished. 
Cooper was thinking of what must 
happen; at the farmhouse would be 
better than on these naked hillsides. 
Against this thought of what he must 
do, clashed the memory of that verse 
on the cup, and the clash was disagree- 
able. 


Then will come age 

To crown, as with myriad apricot 
blossoms, 

Your hoary wisdom! 


Mockery, he thought, a damnable 
mockery; he had neither wisdom nor 
scholarship. He was planning to kill 
this smiling Portuguese, and liked the 
idea less every moment; yet it was 
imperative, a necessity wherein he had 
no alternative. ‘That two-mile walk 
was not a pleasant one; the pistol cra- 
dled in his hand was a weight of evil. 

It struck Cooper abruptly that there 
must be some purpose in this excur- 
sion. Silva must have a reason for 
bringing him out to this far place.... 
Thought-transference, perhaps, for the 
man turned to him with an oily smile. 

“Perhaps you wonder why I show 
you this secret place of mine? It is 
simple. I shall show you gold such 
as you never before saw. You are an 
American, and therefore are able to 
buy much. That is all. We shall 
make huge profits, my friend.” 

The word grated. Friend! Rather, 
a victim, a blackmail go-between, a 
poor fool caught fast in the trap! 


Well, the pistol might offer a way out” 


—the only way, thought Cooper in bit- 
terness. He would see this vaunted 
gold-hoard before he took any action. 

A hollow opened ahead, to reveal 
small trees and roofs.. A clump of 
ruined buildings, a large, low struc- 
ture in good condition, with the chim- 
ney of a furnace—not now smoking— 
old fields, once tilled, now abandoned; 
a lonely spot of desolation where no 
living creature now appeared. 

Yet lite was here. A man came out 
as the two walkers approached—a man 
naked to the waist, who answered Sil- 
va’s call with a wave of the hand—a 
yellow man; and another joined him, 
staring at the two white men. ‘These 
were Silva’s two gold-workers located 
here. Silva exchanged a few words 
with them while Cooper waited; then 
he turned, smiling. 

“All is well, my friend. Come and 
look at the gold while they prepare 
some refreshments for us. You are 
not too tired to feast your eyes on 
gold, eh?” 

“No, but too thirsty. 
here to drink?” 

Silva spoke to one of tne men, who 
darted away and presently returned 
with a hollowed-out gourd filled with 
water. Cooper found it cold and 
apparently good, and drank it off. 
He was wondering what Silva’s game 
could be, for he quite disbelieved the 
story about gold. In the shade, he 
clung to his little bundle and coat, 
while getting his pipe alight. 

“Ready?” asked Silva. “They say 
they are not smelting today; a big 
batch of bars was finished last night 
and they are cleaning the furnace, 
making ready for the next batch.” 
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Any water 


Cooper followed him into the house, 
which was more like a huge shed. 
They passed through several ruined 
chambers, then came into a long, low 
room. As they entered this, the Amer- 
ican caught his breath sharply, and 
stopped. 

Here stood a table, long and sturdy, 
covered with a tattered silk cloth; Sil- 
va had just drawn back this cloth, and 
on the table lay heap after heap of 
gold bars. They were real; they sent 
Cooper’s skepticism crashing. He was 
looking at more gold than he would 
ever see again at one time. Each bar 
bore stamped in the center the k’ow 
rectangle, with certain other marks. 
Silva tried to explain the involved sys- 
tem of weights, which differed in every 
Chinese city, but it was beyond him. 
One of these bars weighed ten Han- 
kow taels and was guaranteed as such, 
but the Canton tael might be far more 
or less. Cooper had estimated them 
at a half-pound each, and would win 
or lose on the showdown. 

“They are made,” said Silva nod- 
ding, “in the furnace-room there at 
the far end. Look, if it pleases you.” 

Somewhat dazed, Cooper walked 
past the long table with its gorgeous 
burden and put aside a curtain. Here 
there was another room, smaller and 
absolutely crowded. He could make 
out very little; here were molds, gold- 
smiths’ scales, utensils quite unknown 
to him. As he stood there, he heard 
outside a shrill, wild cry. 

It was echoed by Silva, who spat 
forth a hasty oath and went dashing 
from the room. 


Ca came back a few steps, 
paused at the table. He took up a 
gold bar and examined it; yes, pre- 
cisely like the sample Wu-pei had 
showed him. He looked at the piles 
of glittering metal before him—it was 
starkly incredible, impossible! Yet 
there it was. Gold! A king’s ransom. 
Bullion past estimating. He had al- 
ready purchased twelve chests of this 
stuff; if his resources held out he could 
purchase a shipload. And that was 
exactly why Silva was taking him into 
the secret. 

A confused sound of voices came to 
him from somewhere outside. The 
door darkened and he looked up. 
Two men entered, to his amazement, 
and neither was Silva. One was Wu- 
pei, blandly smiling. The other was 
a stranger, who wore a robe embroi- 
dered with a unicorn—a military off- 
cial, then. Both looked at him, spoke 
politely, shook hands with themselves. 

“Here! Where’s Captain Silva?” 
asked Cooper. ‘‘What’s going on?” 

“This my pidgin,” said Wu-pei. 
“You look-see.” 

He picked up one of the gold bars, 
produced a knife, and worked at the 
bar. After a little he had it severed. 
He handed one portion to the man- 


darin, and the other to Cooper, who 
examined it with dismay and instant 
understanding: 

The gold was all on the outside. 
The bar was of lead. 

“Him say you go quick, my come- 
along,” said Wu-pei. 

Forgetful of the half-bar in his 
hand, Cooper went out, preceding the 
agent. But once in the open sunlight 
he stood paralyzed, horror slowly ris- 
ing in him. > 

Here were a dozen or more Chinese; 
Wu-pei emerged and began to talk 
with their leader; the mandarin re- 
mained inside. It was not at these 
that Cooper looked. He noticed that 
several of the men had portions of Sil- 
va’s uniform, and one held his hand- 
some gold-mounted sword. As for 
Silva himself, only his head was visible 
—and it was on the end of a spear 
whose shaft was red and sticky. His 
body was not in sight. . 

Wu-pei spoke to him again. 

“You go? My gotoo. This man,” 


—and he waved a hand toward the - 


leader of the Chinese,—“belong shroff, 
Tien-k’ow. Say all finish plopah.” 

All properly finished; Cooper shiv- 
ered in the sunlight and walked away 
with Wu-pei. He wasinadaze. The 
ghastly grin of Silva followed him as 
though in horrible mockery. His com- 
penion prattled along in pidgin Eng- 
ish and he heard not a word. He 
was entirely oblivious, and stumbled 
along the path almost blindly. 

Presently he became aware that he 
still had the pistol. He threw it away 
and donned the coat, pocketing the 
half-bar. This,.he saw, was beauti- 
fully and heavily plated, not unlike 
the little square cup—plating done in 
the fire. Gradually he came to him- 
self again; it took time. 

A well-defined pattern—yes, there 
was no chance in this hideous affair. 
Wu-pei, quite clearly, had taken ac- 
tion to bring the shroff’s agent and an 
officer to the scene. Silva had been 
caught red-handed and had been pun- 
ished on the spot—for what? Forgery 
of the shroff’s mark? Probably. It 
was not at all clear to Cooper and he 
could make no sense of Wu-pei’s chat- 
ter. How had the latter known? 
Then, at thought of the dozen chests 
he had purchased, Cooper began to 
sweat until his clothes were moist. 
Chests of worthless lead, probably. 

This was on his mind when they 
reached the barrier. He got into his 
own palanquin, Wu-pei into the other, 
and they started homeward. Cooper 
pulled the curtains and lay miserably. 
He felt no grief for Silva, no gratitude 
that he himself had been saved the 
job he loathed; the shock was still 
strong. That severed head grinning 
in the sunlight could not be easily for- 

tten. And if his chests held only 
imitation gold, he was ruined finan- 
cially. 


Home at last. He caught sight of 
Clark, stammered out something, and 
went hurriedly to his own:room. He 
was still in a daze from those reiter- 
ated, harsh happenings: sight of the 
supposed gold in almost incredible 
quantity; the abrupt discovery that it 
was worthless; the severed head on the 
pole, and realization that he was prob- 
ably ruined. In the room, fie glanced 
at the chests and halted with a frown. 

Strange! He distinctly remembered 
there had been four rows, each three 
chests high; and of these, three chests 
had gone to Silva. Yet Silva had said 
nothing about getting his own faked 
gold! And now there were twelve 
chests again—but this time three rows, 
stacked four chests high! It was all 
very strange. He could not under- 
stand, and did not try, but laid out 
clean clothes and turned to his bath. 

This cleared his head. By the time 
he was dressed and went downstairs to 
find Clark, he was himself again—clear- 
headed and coolly cynical. To his 
surprise, Clark was not alone; with 
him were Wu-pei and, greeting him 
with her slight smile, T’ai-Ho. 

“Hello! We've been awaiting you, 
Captain,” said Clark. “Well, things 
are cleared up in splendid shape.” 

Cooper grunted. “Hm! Glad you 
think so. They’re not cleared up for 
me. Do you know what happened?” 

“Aye; can’t say I envy you the expe- 
rience, though. Yesterday you told 
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me I might tollow my own lead, so I 
spoke to ‘I’ai Ho about the affair. She 
was interested, and got Wu-pei busy. 
To counterfeit the mark of a shroff 
is a serious offense, you know. That’s 
why Silva was executed—promptly.” 

“That does me no good, though I’m 
not sorry for it,” said Cooper. “You 
forget that I bought twelve chests of 
worthless stuff.” 

“So it was found, when the three 
you ordered sent to Silva were opened. 
Instead, ‘T’ai Ho sent him three of her 
own—perfectly good bars.” 

“Oh!” Light began to break on 
Cooper. “You mean—” 

ce 

yE. There’s been fast work 
between here and Canton, Captain! 
The payment by Houqua has proba- 
bly been stopped, though we're not 
sure yet. The agent of that shroff, 
Tien-k’ow, lost no time, for Tien-k’ow 
had to stand behind his own mark, 
remember. He’s more than grateful 
for the discovery of our tricky friend’s 
work. You lose nothing; if you de- 
sire, he’ll take your payment and give 
you twelve chests of good bar gold in 
place of the counterfeit.” 

“Eh? But why should ‘T’ai Ho lose 
the three chests she put up for me?” 

“She won’t. The top row of bars— 
from which samples would be taken— 
in all of Silva’s chests are good gold; 
when put together, they’ll make about 
three chests. If any lacks, Tien-k’ow 
will make up the amount to her. You 
see? It’s perfect.” 

Cooper looked around. Wu-pei was 
beaming blandly like a cat that has 
swallowed the cream. ‘T’ai Ho was 
radiant with laughter, and broke into 
a stream of Chinese that made Clark 
smile. ‘The truth broke upon Cooper; 
it was indeed properly finished, and 
her quick wit had accomplished it. 

He rose, went to a table against the 
wall, and picked up the tiny square 
cup standing there. He came back, 
held it up, and chuckled. 

“I don’t know what to say, Clark; 
let it go with this quotation: 


Yours be the brightness of the golden- 
age unicorn, 

Celestial harbinger of prosperity, 

Provided that in your future life 

You fulfill this promise of talent. 


As he spoke, he looked at T’ai Ho, 
and her eyes twinkled when Clark 
translated. ‘Then Cooper made her 
an awkward bow. 

“Clark, call Sing and have him serve 
the best rice-wine he has in the place, 
and we'll all have a drink in honor 
of T’ai Ho from this cup. And you 
might tell her that I said she’s a smart 
gal!” 

Sing entered upon laughter—but be- 
hind the laughter was the grim mem- 
ory of that severed head in the sun- 
light. Chinese laughter has its own 
kind of humor. 


Old Man Owlhoot 


WHEN A MODERN GANGSTER TACKLED THREE OLD- 
TIME WESTFRNERS—A STRANGE THING HAPPENED. 


by NORMAN A. FOX 


ALL it a busman’s holiday, 
for | had no business fetch- 
ing along my Graflex and 
portable on my vacation; 

neither camera nor typewriter are 
necessary equipment for fishing. And 
I had no business snooping into the 
affairs of Old Man Owlhoot. A re- 
porter may be a Paul Pry filty weeks 
of the year, but for one fortnight he 
should be plain Joe Blow, citizen. 1 
tried to put it to Tierney that way, but 
Tierney didn’t get to be managing 
editor of the Big Falls Sentinel with. 
out being a composite of Anthony 
Eden and Simon Legree. Both tact 
and truculence were at his command. 

“Fish?” he said reflectively when 
he’d queried me about my vacation 


plans. “Have you heard of the big 
ones they’re hauling out at Wolf 
Crossing?” 

“Hooey!” I said. 

Tierney went into a trance. “Cool 
mountain breezes,’ he murmured. 
“Best scenery in Montana. Creeks 
teeming with fish. Two weeks at 


Wolf Crossing would do you a world 
of good, Barlow.” 

“Old Man Owlhoot?” I guessed. 
“You've had that gleam in your eye 
ever since Bates picked up that picture 
and paragraph.” 

Tierney took a clipping oft his desk 
spindle; it was trom the Sentinel of the 
day before, and it showed a one-col- 
umn cut of a wizened old character 
captioned: Conripant oF Kip Curry? 
Beneath the cut was this paragraph: 


Jefkerson ‘Lucker, an old-timer now 
residing at Wolf Crossing, is called Old 
Man Owlhoot by his friends. ‘Tucker 
makes no secret of having once ridden 
with Montana’s most notorious outlaw, 
or owlhooter, the famous Kid Curry, 
whose Hole-in-the-Wall gang’s most re- 
membered exploit was the holding up ot 
a Great Northern train at Wagner, Mon- 
tana in 1901 Tucker hints broadly 
that he knows the whereabouts of the 
unrecovered portion of the $41,000 stolen 
at that time, claiming that Kid Curry 
entrusted him with the secret. Fact or 
fiction? 


shall not write a line. 


“You know more 
about those old-time outlaws than 
anybody else on the sheet, Barlow. 
{ was thinking of sending you to Wolf 
Crossing to see if this old codger is 
worth a feature. Now if you hap- 
pened to be going there anyway —” 

“Expense account?” I asked point- 
edly. 

Tierney stiflened as though I’d 
asked him for his right arm. “After 
all, we can’t subsidize your vacation,” 
he said. “But it wouldn’t take you 
an hour to look up this fellow and 
interview him.” 

“I’m going to Glacier Park,” | said 
firmly. “I shall not read a line. I 
I shall ask no 
man a question, unless it pertains to 
the weather. Do I make myself en- 
tirely plain?” 

“Now look here, old friend — 
‘Tierney. 

‘That was how | came to climb on 
the Helena-bound Greyhound the next 
morning with a ticket as far as Wolf 
Crossing. A most persuasive man, 
Tierney. Yet there might be some- 
thing to that business about big’ fish, 
and Woll Crossing was as good a 
vaaction spot as any. Id spend 
more than one hour on Old Man 
Owlhoot, mind you. I[’d not have 
my vacation cluttered by some old 
windbag who was probably pining to 
get his picture on Page One. Not me! 
IT had my mind made up.... But I 
didn’t count on the babe, and I didn’t 
count on Louie Silva 


Tierney sighed. 


* said 


Sa was on the bus,. but I didn’t 
discover him until we’d crossed the 
Missouri and climbed the hill and 
were rolling over the flatness toward 
the mountains. I shared a seat with 
a taciturn farmer who got off at Cas- 
cade; then Silva eased in beside me. 
I knew him, of course. You didn’t 
cover the police beat without knowing 
Louie Silva. He dated back to Pro. 
hibition days, and when they repealed 
the Act, they should have found a way 
to repeal fellows like Louie. He was 
pint-sized and poisonous, and wore a 
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double-breasted pin-striped suit that 
must have been cut for a Singer 
midget, and he might have been good- 
looking in an oily” sort of way, except 
that the pox had once visited him and 
left him with a sand-blasted look. 

“Going far?” he asked. 

“Wolf Crossing,” I muttered, and 
wished he’d move back to his own seat. 

Yet cur‘osity was tickling me. You 
can’t be a reporter and completely 
cut off your nose for news, not even 
for two weeks. Louie’s being on a bus 
didn’t quite add up. He just wasn’t 
the bus type. But perhaps now that 
a black-market tire no longer com- 
manded a fancy price, Louie had 
fallen on less lucrative days. I’d 
heard as much whispered in Big Falls. 
Louie smiled affably, a display of gold, 
and said: “Got a quart in my gri 

I’m no signer of pledges, but I could 
think of nothing less enticing than 
swilling whisky on 2 bus on a hot 
summer day, and I told himso. After 


that I pretended to doze. He gave me 
the elbow about twenty minutes later, 
and I snapped open my eyes. We 
were beyond the bridge and dipping 
into Wolf Crossing Cafion; the moun- 
tains opened their arms and enfolded 
us, and we skirted the Missouri, which 
ran muddily to our right with a wall 
of the cafion towering to our left. 

Louie said: “I read all them articles 
you had in the tab section of the 
Sentinel a year ago. Was that the 
straight goods about those early-day 
outlaws?” 

Isighedinresignation. “Asstraight 
as I could get the goods. The Hole- 
in-the-Wall gang operatea over a lot 
of country, including Montana. Kid 
Curry was one of the leaders; Butch 
Cassidy was another. A good many 
men rode with them, off and on. 
They cut quite a swath in their day.” 

“All of em dead now?” 

“Likely. Probably you have heard 
tell, Louic, that crime does not pay. 


Kid Curry is supposed to have shot 
himself when he was trapped at Rifle, 


Colorado, about forty years ago. 
Some old-timers claim, though, that 
Curry escaped to South America. That 
was the goal of all those old-time out- 
laws; they couldn’t extradite them in 
those days. Butch Cassidy did get out 
of the country, but he was killed in 
1909, after trying a hold-up in Bolivia. 
What gives you such a fondness for 
ancient history, Louie?” 

“Tt’s kind of interesting,” Louie said 
blandly. 

“Going to Helena?” 

“Wolf Crossing,” replied Louie. “IT 
thought I’d rest up a few days.” 

It didn’t hit me. I just didn’t tie 
up Louie Silva and Old Man Owlhoot 
in my mind, in spite of Louie’s curi- 
osity about old-time outlaws. I sup- 
posed that Louie, seeing me on the 
bus, had automatically remembered 
my feature articles and asked about 
them; I didn’t put two and two 


rer 





together. If 1 had, it would have 
given me a fantastic four. A practical 
man, Louie Silva—hard-headed and 
both feet on the ground. He wasn’t 
the kind to go wild-goose-chasing after 
lost outlaw loot of forty-odd years ago. 
Not Louie. That’s the way I would 
have figured it. 

It’s sixty miles from Big Falls to 
Wolf Crossing as the gopher gallops, 
and we rolled in around noon and 
piled off; and when the driver dug my 
luggage from the compartment, I lit 
out for the best motel, a row of neat 
log cabins flanking the bright, oiled 
highway. 1 found the office and 
marched inside, and that’s where the 
babe came into the picture. She was 
sitting behind a desk, looking as of- 
ficial as anybody could look in shorts 
and a halter, and she was quite an 
eyeful—quite an eyeful. Her hair 
was golden, and she let it hang as it 
pleased, and her eyes were blue—but 
ittooka moment togetthatfar. Right 








then and there I dropped all my 
regrets about Glacier Park. 

She said, very businesslike: “What 
can I do for your” 

I could have thcught up a lot ot 
answers to that one but I mumbled 
something about a cabin. She took 
a key from a pigeonhole and led me 
along the row to a vacancy. It wasa 
one-room affair, clean and airy, and 
you can’t ask for more than that in a 
cabin. She quoted the price, and I 
reached for my wallet, and then she got 
out a receipt book. When I gave her 
my name, her glance got personal for 
the first time. “I thought I knew 
you,” she said. “I live in Big Falls 
in the winters. I was there the night 
you spoke to the University Women, 
about journalism.” 

I winced. “You liked my talk?” 
Her eyes laughed at me. “You 
made yourself sound just like a char- 
acter out of Front Page.” 

Then she got grave. “Maybe you 
are a gift from the gods,” she said. 
“You could help me out of a hole.” 

‘I was set to swim the Hellespont. 
Besides, I could use a friend in Wolf 
Crossing; there was that little job to 
be done for Tierncvy, and sometimes 
you can do your best interviewing 
second-hand. I said; “Just name it.” 

“We're putting on a box social at 
the community hal] tomorrow night. 
I’m on the program committee, and 


we've got a blank spot. If you could 
give a fifteen-minute talk—” 

“Sure,” I said, just as though I had 
a trunkful of lectures. “And you can 
do something for me in return.” 

“I hope so,” she said. 

“You've got an old codger around 
here who’s called Old Man Owlhoot. 
Claims he once rode with Kid Curry. 
I'd like the straight of that.” 

I tell you, it brought on an early 
winter. She froze up and snowed all 
over me. But only for a moment. 
Then she smiled, but it was only her 
lips that worked at it. ‘We can talk 
about that later,” she said. She made 
herself very busy; she fussed about the 
cabin, and muttered something about 
clean sheets, and started for the door. 
I looked at the receipt. It was signed 
“Ellen Sawyer.’ I let her go. She 
wasn’t the kind of girl you stopped. 


II LET my things lie and went 
out for a look at Wolf Crossing. I’d 
passed through many times, going to 
Helena or Butte, but I’d never 
stopped before, and I’d never got the 
real feel of the place. ‘There wasn’t 
much to it, but it had a certain some- 
thing. Montana is a mighty big State, 
and it holds many worlds and many 
spans of time. You'll find as much 
sophistication in some of its larger 
cities, like Big Falls, as you'll find in 
San Francisco or Boston; but between 
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“You've got an old codger around 
here who’s called Old Man Owlhoot.” 
I tell you, she froze up. 


the cities, you'll find places like Wolf 
Crossing. They have their motels 
and their gas pumps and their juke- 
boxes; yet time has stood still in the 
shadowy corners, and the breath of 
the Old West is there. 

Wolf Crossing was cupped down 
here in the cafion with the pines 
climbing to the sky on either side. I 
crossed a rustic bridge that spanned 
a creek, and found a scattering of 
ancient dwellings and, high above, a 
decrepit old two-story frame house 
clinging to the hillside. A path ked 
upward to this house, and Ellen 
Sawyer was climbing the path with 
a great deal of haste. Those legs of 
hers were more than ornamental. I 
watched her go; I watched her dis- 
appear into the house, and then I 
wandered to a service station. 

“Who lives up yonder?” I asked. 

The attendant had nothing to do 
but sun himself. He was a slack- 
jawed man of uncertain age, and he 
grinned widely. “Why, that’s the 
home of the Spittin’ and Lyin’ Club,” 
he said. 

I grinned too. 
tion?” 

“Three old coots. They draw pen- 
sions, I guess, and they live together. 
There’s Reed Kingsley; he’s an Eng- 
lishman, out of Canada, and claims 
he fought against Louis Riel in that 
rebellion they had in Saskatchewan 


“Large organiza- 


fifty years back. And there’s Rip Mc- 
Masters; he used to be a ranch-hand 
before rheumatism got him; says he 
fought in the Johnson County cattle 
war down in Wyoming. The third 
coot is Jeff Tucker; his claim is that 
he rode with Kid Curry. The three 
of ’em sit around and spit at the stove 
and jaw about how high they used 
to live long ago.” 

“Thanks,” I said, and walked away. 
But | wanted to run. 

I got up that trail with none ol 
Ellen’s grace, but 1 made it. I came 
to the sagging porch and looked in 
through the open doorway, and saw 
two old men seated in the front room. 
Ellen was not there; she must have 
made her visit and got back down the 
slope while I was at the service sta- 
tion. No sense in knocking; the two 
had seen me, and I said: “I’m look- 
ing for a Mr. Jefferson Tucker.” 


OQ; of these men was big and 
broad-chested, but he was the one 
who stayed seated, a cribbage board in 
his lap; and I saw that his hands were 
crippled: Rip McMasters of the 
rheumatism and the Johnson County 
war, evidently. ‘Vhe other old fellow 
was taller, and his voice had a British 
accent that had been diluted by many 
years on this side of the Atlantic. It 
was he who came to the door. He 
said angrily: “Are you another of 
those bleody reporters?” 

“I’m with the Big Falls Sentinel,” 
I admitted. 

“Jeff hain’t ’ere.” said Kingsley. 

“Expect him back?” 

“Not for a couple of weeks.” 

They had put up a wall of antipa- 
thy toward me; it was high, and 
it was insurmountable; and I knew 
I had Ellen Sawyer to thank for it. 
I was remembering her iciness when 
I’d mentioned Old Man Owlhoot; | 
was remembering how quickly she’d 
run here after I’d announced my in- 
terest in the third of this trio of 
ancients. I said; “If Mr. Tucker 
shows back sooner than you expect, 
{’m at the motel. ‘Tell him | won't 
bite him.” 

I went angrily down the hill and 
found my way to my service-station 
man. I had my back up now; and 
if there was a story, 1 was going to 
root it out. I said: “Have you been 
around here long?” 

He squinted at the sun. 
32,” hesaid. “No, it was 33. 
was Roosevelt first elected?” 

“Know Jeff Tucker pretty well?” 

“Everybody does.” 

“Do you believe he really rode with 
Kid Curry?” 

The man gave me a quick frown. 
“What's it to you?” 

I showed him the corner of a five- 
spot. ‘‘Newspaper story,” I said. 

The man’s eyes mellowed. “You 
never know about these old-timers. 


’ 


“Since 
When 


Add up their experiences, and most 
of them would have to be three hun- 
dred years old. Jeff tells a good story, 
but he might have got it out of books. 
He reads a lot.” 

“Ever actually hear him say he 
knew where Curry buried his loot?” 

“Jeff came here only about four- 
five years ago. At first he did janitor 
work at the motel. The Sawyer girl’s 
dad was running the shebang then. 
He gave old Jeff a cabin for doing the 
chores. But a cabin is worth good 
money during tourist season. Then 
Kingsley and McMasters asked Jeff 
to move in with them... . Yes, I’ve 
heard Jeff tell about how Curry 


trusted him with a map. I even 
asked to see it, once. The old coot 
bristled up good and plenty. Waved 


a brown envelope at me, and said the 
map was inside, and that he was put- 
ting it into the hand of nobody but 
Kid Curry. You know, some think 
Curry is still alive.” 

“So you think he’s really got a 
map?” 

‘The man grinned and reached for 
the five-spot. “Mister,” he asked me, 
“would yeu wash wi:idows for a living 
if you had a map that could lead you 
to enough money to choke an ox?” 

1 remembered the digging I’d done 
for those articles on the Hole-in-the- 
Wall gang. “Kid Curry was a pretty 
formidable character,” 1 said. “A 
fellow might go slow about double- 
crossing him if there was a chance he 
was still alive—especially an old fellow 
like Tucker, who’s likely got a screw 
loose on the subject of Curry. Be- 
sides, those owlhooters had their own 
code of loyalty, you know.” 

The man shrugged. “You couldn't 
prove it by me,” he said. 

I went back to the motel, and Ellen 
was sitting in the office as [ passed it. 
1 didn’t even give her a nod. I got 
out the portable and wrote a few 
letters, and then shaved and skinned 
into some fresh clothes and decided it 
was time to eat. The key had a 
paddle on it, and it didn’t fit into a 
pocket any too well, so I went into 
the office and put it into the num. 
bered pigeonhole where Ellen had got 
it. She wasn’t around. I found a 
restaurant and had something to eat, 
and then | strolled the burg some 
more. I found the community hall; 
it was a big barn of a building, dark 
and silent. I looked up the slope to 
where the Spittin’ and Lyin’ Club 
held out, and lamplight winked from 
a window. It was getting on to dusk, 
and I went back to the office — and 
the key was gone from the pigeon- 
hole! 

It rocked me back on my heels. I 
remembered my Graflex and_ type- 
writer, and figured what they’d fetch 
in a Big Falls pawnshop, and came 
to the cabin with my fists cocked and 
wishing I packed a gun. Then it 
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dawned on me that maybe Ellen was 
using the key to get inside and change 
the bedding—but just the same | ap- 
proached soft-footed. The cabin was 
dark, and the door gave to my hand; 
and there was Louie Silva sitting on 
my bed, a cigarette burning in his face, 
and enough smoke fouling the air to 
tell me he’d been there quite a while. 

I said: ‘“You’re sort of mixed-up, 
aren’t you, Louie?” 

“I got one of these cabins too,” he 
said. 

“But not this one. 
key.” 

“It’s in the door,” he said, and 
spurted smoke through his nose con- 
temptuously. ‘“A hick outfit! Look, 
I’m here to talk business.” 

“Monkey business, Louie?” 

“You went up to that house on the 
hill today. Did you see the old coot?” 

“Tucker!” Surprise almost floored 


Fork over that 


me. “What do vou know about 
Tucker?” 
“To went up there too. But they 


slammed the door in my face.” 

1 had to grin at that. “Maybe they 
thought you were peddling brushes, 
Louie.” 

Louic’s mouth got mean. ‘Making 
with the smart talk won't get you 
anywhere. You and me could maybe 
split a buck. Do you think the old 
bird really has a map of where that 
train money is stashed?” 


hs when it hit me, the thing 
I'd missed on the bus. It hit me 
hard, and I wanted to laugh; but sud- 
denly 1 was scared, and 1 couldn't 
have said why. Not at first. I said: 
“Louie, do you mean to say you're 
after that map? Because of that little 
piece in the paper the other day?” 

“Why not?” he said. 

I did laugh then. “Louie,” I said, 
“you’re a romanticist at heart! No- 
body ever suspected it before! Look 
me up when we get back to Big Falls. 
Maybe I can sell you a good, juicy 
lost. gold-mine. Or a piece of the 
Civic Center.” 

Louie’s mouth got meaner, and the 
chill of his look cooled the cabin. “1 
don’t pass up the angles,” he said. 
“Maybe the old coot has got a map. 
Don’t tell me a reporter’s pay is so fat 
that you wouldn’t be interested. And 
maybe you can get a gander at that 
map where I couldn't.” 

I quit laughing. He was deadly 
serious about all this—and when I say 
deadly, 1 mean just that. And sud- 
denly I was remembering a lot of 
things: I’d heard about Louie Silva 
over the years, and some of those 
things dated back to Prohibition days 
when | was just a kid, and they had 
made bloodcurdling listening. Noth- 
ing that was ever proved, of course. 
Just whispers about men highjacked 
and left beaten to death on the back 
roads that led down from Canada in 


that halcyon era. And 1 was remem- 
bering that picture of Old Man Owl- 
hoot, who was a frail old man and 
maybe minus some of his buttons; 
and I said: “The whole thing’s a lot 
of malarky, Louie.” 

Louie’s eyes grew smaller, and he 
said: “Would you have found that 
out already?” 

“The old fellow’s up at the house. 
I talked to him,” I lied. “He’s just 
a blowhard who’s put one over on 
the local yokels. You’re wasting your 
time, Louie. Better climb on that 
bus tomorrow and head back to Big 
Falls, where the pickings are real.” 

“You wouldn’t be kidding me, Bar- 
low?” 

“Kidding you, Louie?” 

He got up off the bed, and I guessed 
that I’d sold him a solid bill of goods, 
for he crossed to the door and said: 
“You never know about these things 
till you check the angles.” He stood 
there, and I saw him with new eyes 
now; he wasn’t just an oily little guy 
who mixed up in cheap little rackets; 
he was dangerous and not too bright, 
and all the more dangerous because 
of that. He went out, and I heard 
his feet crunch against the gravel 
walk. I opened up the windows, fig- 
uring that the place needed airing in 
more ways than one; and I tumbled 
into bed shortly after that. 


N O alarm clock for me. I was 
on a vacation, wasn’t I? I got up when 
the sun was in my eyes and had 
breakfast, and climbed into old clothes 
and got my gear and went up the 
creek. I put in a day at tangling 
my line in the brush, and before sun- 
down I was putting a hex on Tierney. 
Him and his gigantic fish! All I got 
was a case of sunburn; and when I 
came back to the motel in time to 
change for supper, I would have 
growled back at any dog that growled 
at me. 

I'd finished dressing when Ellen 
tapped at the door. 

“The program will start at eight 
o'clock,” she said. “Just walk to the 
hall whenever you’re ready. You'll 
find me somewhere about.” 

“Look,” I said, “do you think I’m 
going to make a speech for you after 
the way you double-crossed me yester- 
day?” 

Her mouth twisted as though she 
were going to cry, and her glance 
dropped to the floor. She was wear- 
ing a silk jersey print dress with a 
figured design, and I liked the way 
it clung to her, but I was darned if 
I was going to let anything sway me. 
And yet I’ll say this for her; she didn’t 
try to bluff, and she didn’t try to lie. 
She said: “So you know I warned 
jet that you were here to interview 

im.” 

“Just as fast as your legs would 
carry youl” 


She said: “Just what do you want 
from him?” 

“The truth!” 

She said: “He didn’t want to have 
his picture or his name in the paper. 
The reporter took the picture before 
Jeff could stop him. Then the re- 
porter got that stuff about Jeff riding 
with Kid Curry by talking to other 
folks—not to Jeff.” 

“But if it’s true, he’s copy,” I said. 
“And if he’s copy, he’s my meat.” 

“And if it’s true, the law might 
have a claim on Jeff, even after all 
these years,” she said. “The Pinker- 
ton people offered a sixty-five-hundred- 
dollar reward after the Wagner hold- 
up. That’s history. He’s just an old 
man, minding his own business and 
perhaps talking too much; but that’s 
an old man’s privilege. It gives him 
importance. Does he have to pay for 
it by being dragged into the news- 
papers against his wishes?” 

“What is he to you?” 1 demanded. 
“A relative?” 

“He’s no more to me than he is to 
anybody in Wolf Crossing. I’m ask- 
ing you not to make a liar out of 
him. And I’m asking you not to 
turn a spotlight on him in your news- 
paper, either. If you'll leave him 
alone, I'll tell you the whole truth 
about him before you leave—but just 
as one person to another.” 

She was proposing a bargain, and 
she was so straightforward about it 
that she melted me down like butter 
under a July sun. Maybe those blue 
eyes made a difference. I won’t argue 
the point. But I’m no cigar-store 
Indian. I said gruffly: “I’m trying to 
understand, but it gets thicker all the 
time. When did you say that pro- 
gram started?” 


Ilustrated. by 
John Fulton 
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Her eyes lifted aud shone. ‘Then 
you will make a speech?” 

I quit playing Mr. Stern & Stub- 
born. “T’ll even give your pet old 
codger a boost,” I said. ‘Will you 
have supper with me?” 

She said, “Why not?” and she took 
my arm. 


Wi: went to the community hall 
together after we’d eaten. The place 
was lighted tonight, and was lively 
enough; parked cars were banked be- 
fore it and to the sides, and I hadn't 
imagined there were so many people 
in the vicinity. But I knew there 
were sheep ranches back in the hills; 
and the ranchers had turned out full 
force, -heir wives and kids with them. 

We had to elbow our way inside. 
Around a vast floor were card tables, 
and at the end was an orchestra plat- 
form, and I gathered there would be 
dancing later. A soft-drink bar was 
on one wall, and a little giggle-water 
was somewhere in the offing, for no- 
body ever got as happy as some of 
those boys, on soda pop! Pretty soon 
Ellen had me up on the platform and 
was introducing me. She called me 
an eminent journalist from Big Falls, 
and I was glad 1 had the sunburn to 
conceal my blush. 

I gave it to them then, the canned 
stuff; and they,quieted down and lis- 
tened. I made out that I was a hat- 
on-the-back-of-my-head reporter of the 
old school. ‘Tell ’em the truth about 
a reporter’s daily grind, and it makes 
dull listening, but I didn’t overlard 
the glamour. In conclusion I told 
them how pretty I thought their little 
settlement was, and what a reflection 
their community spirit was upon the 
place, and they ate it up. I'd been 
looking around as J talked, trying to 
catch a glimpse of either Reed Kings- 
ley or Rip McMasters, but the Spittin’ 
and Lyin’ Club didn’t seem to be 
represented at all. Then I remembered 
that I’d seen lamplight in the house 
on the hill as we’d come from the 
restaurant to the hall. 

“Our paper,” I said, “recently gave 
a little publicity to one of your citi- 
zens. I refer to Mr. Jefferson Tucker. 
I’m told that Mr. Tucker shuns the 
limelight, so I’m happy to assure you 
that we'll respect his wishes. But I 
know that all of you are proud to 
have in your midst a man of his 
stature. Anybody courageous enough 
to have won the trust of the notorious 
Kid Curry is a man in the true sense 
of the word.” 

That was for Ellen, her and her big 
blue eyes. 

I gave them a quick bow, and the 
applause was hearty, and flattering 
enough. But I turned deaf to it 
mighty quick. I had spotted Louie 
Silva. He’d been at the bar, and I 
hadn’t glimpsed him until now, but 
he had detached himself at the end 


of my speech and was making for the 
door as fast as his bandy little legs 
could pump. He hadn’t caught the 
bus out that morning, after all! And 
suddenly I knew where he was going 
and why, and fear was a churning 
propeller in the pit of my stomach. 
I’d given Old Man Owlhoot a pat on 
the back for Ellen’s sake, but I’d laid 
it on a little thick. And last night 
I’d told Silva that Tucker was up at 
the house. Now Louie was convinced 
that Jeff Tucker indeed had a map to 
Kid Curry’s hidden loot—and Louie 
was on his way to do a little business! 

That’s what I’d done, me and my 
big mouth! 

Ellen was pressing through the 
crowd toward me, her hand out and 
a smile on her lips, but I didn’t wait 
to hear what she had to say. 

“Where’s Tucker?” I barked, and I 
got my hands on her shoulders and 
gripped hard. “Is he really gone for 
two weeks?” 

My eyes and my voice must have 
told her I had to have a straight 
answer. She said: “Why, he’s up at 
the house! He’s beer there all the 
time! I just told him to keep out of 
your sight!” : 

“T’ve let him in for trouble!” I 
said, and I went elbowing through 
the crowd and got to the door and 
started at a hard run for the bridge. 
I heard her behind me, and I turned 
and shouted, ordering her back, but 
she paid me no heed. It was no time 
for an argument. I got to the path 
leading up the hill and humped along 
it, and Ellen overtook me then. We 
reached the house, and the front door 
was still open, lamplight spilling out 
upon the porch; and [ looked inside 
and saw the four men who were there, 
in the big room to the front. 

Two of them were Reed Kingsley 
and Rip McMasters, and those two I 
knew from yesterday. That made 
the third old fellow Jeff Tucker, and 
I would have known him from the 
Sentinel cut. He was little and 
wizened and gray, and he wore bib- 
less overalls and a snakeskin belt, and 
a sombrero that a horse wouldn’t have 
eaten oats out of. He was backed 
against the wall, and Louie Silva had 
a gun pushed hard against his belly; 
and Silva, standing there in the lamp- 
light with his face twisted, was like 
something out of an early Edward G. 
Robinson movie. But that gun was 
real—it was mighty real! 

Silva said: “You’ve got a map, and 
I’m guessing that it’s somewhere in 
this house. Now fork it over, or I'll 
blow a hole in you!” 


Tut say this for Old Man Owl- 
hoot; he had the kind of guts a 
man would have needed to ride with 
Kid Curry long ago. I'll keep remem- 
bering his face as it was at that mo- 
ment; it was ashy gray, and fear was 


written upon it, but it was the face of a 
man who has found something worth 
dying for. His voice quavered, but 
its tone was stubborn. “I ain’t giv- 
ing it to you!” he cried shrilly. 

I came through the doorway then. 
Silva heard me and turned, swinging 
the gun; and I kicked at it, and it ex- 
ploded, flame bursting in my face; 
and I’ll swear the bullet parted my 
hair. But the gun went arcing and 
clattered°to the floor; and I slammed 
Silva hard, planting my left in his 
midriff and aiming my right at his 
jaw. He went down as though all 
the bones had been plucked out of 
him, and I said hoarsely: “Somebody 
get a rope!” 

Ellen said: “Tl run for the mar- 
shal!” 


Anp she did. It was more than 
an hour before the matter was all 
ironed out, and Louie was on _ his 
way in the marshal’s car to Helena, 
which was the nearest county seat. I 
got to use my Graflex, atter all: I gota 
nilty of Louie handcuffed to the mar- 
shal’s biggest deputy. I could have 
gone back up the hill then, and inter- 
viewed Jeff Tucker, I suppose. He 
owed me his life, and likely he would 
have been codperative. But Ellen 
steered me to the motel, once the 
ruckus was over, and she unlocked 
her office and took a brown envelope 
from a desk drawer and handed it to 
me. 

“Here it is,” she said. “Jeff gave 
it to me yesterday, and asked me to 
keep it safe for him. It’s the envelope 
that he always waved when anybody 
wanted to see the map Kid Curry 
gave him. He trusted me enough to 
let me look at it. I’m trusting you 
just as much.” 

There was a letter inside. It was 
on the stationery of a varnish com- 
pany in Indiana, and was dated five 
years back. It said that Jefferson 
‘Tucker had been a faithful employee 
of theirs for the past forty years, and 
that they were reluctantly ietting him 
go because of a policy concerning men 
past sixty-five. It was a mighty nice 
recommendation. 

I handed it back to her, my head 
whirling a little. “Then it was all 
a lie,” I said. “He wasn’t even West 
until five years ago. He got his yarn 
out*of books.” 

She nodded. “That lie was his 
ticket to the company of Kingsley and 
McMasters. You sce, Kingsley really 
fought in the Riel Rebellion; and Mc- 
Masters was in that Johnson County 
trouble long ago. But Jeff had to 
make up his story. and he had to 
make it stick. Can you understand 
why it would have been easier for 
him to die tonight than to have ad- 
mitted he’d never known Kid Curry?” 

I turned it over in my mind, and 
I saw how it was. I could picture 
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that old man, his best years behind 
him, turning his face West—coming 
to loneliness; I could understand what 
it had meant to him to be asked into 
the Spittin’ and Lyin’ Club, and I 
could understand his desperate desire 
to measure up to his new-found cro- 
nies, to keep their company at any 
cost. Somehow it had made Jefferson 
‘Tucker magnificent. Men die for 
principles, and men die for a lot of 
things that we call honorable; but here 
was a man who'd been ready to die for 
a lie that made him kin to other men. 

Ellen must have guessed the run of 
my thoughts. She said: ‘What sort 
of story will you give your paper?” 

I could see a whale of a headline— 
BapMAN OF THE OLD West Tames Bap- 
MAN OF THE New—but I didn’t need a 
lie as badly as Jeff Tucker had needed 
one. I said: “My boss gets the yarn 
on Louie Silva being arrested for 
armed robbery. And if he tries to 
play up the Old Man Owlhoot angle, 
he’ll have to get himself a new Man 
Friday!” 

She came close to me and tucked her 
arm in mine, and she said: “I guess 
T owe you a favor again. You haven’t 
got a thing out of this trip!” 

I gave her my best grin. “That re- 
mains to be seen,” I said. 

Down the highway, dance music was 
coming from the community hall, and 
the night was still young. I took her 
by the hand and led her out of the 
office, and we went skipping along the 
road just like a couple of carefree kids. 












FROM TASMANIA (WHERE THE AUTHOR IS ALSO ENGAGED IN SHEEP- 
RAISING) COMES THIS FINE DRAMA GF ADVENTURE DOWN UNDER. 


by LOUIS KAYE 


HE desert was empty all day. 

It was only at night that 

people came out of it. Stone 

Age men, they seemed; John- 
ny Brent was scared of them. 

They had taken the rifle from inside 
the shack in the dark, and the revolver 
from under Bill Chaney’s head while 
he slept. Johnny couldn’t guard the 
place all the time. Not even his fear 
could hold his eyes open interminably. 

Bill Chaney had been sick three 
weeks; and now, getting into the 
fourth, he wasn’t any better. He said 
he was no worse, but Johnny didn’t 
know. 

The first time he had seen him, away 
back in Oodnadatta, nearly four hun- 
dred miles away, Bill Chaney had been 
a big fellow, tanned, stringy-strong, 
vigorous with health that a big check 
and a long drunk hadn’t dimmed. 
And here at Unkiyara, riding the gib- 
ber and the saltbus} reaches where his 
cattle grazed thinly and afar, he’d been 
a bronzed god in a saddle. 

Johnny’s compelling ambition: To 
grow up like Bill Chaney, a big devil 
of aman ona horse or a camel, accord- 


ing to the country—a man with a gun 
who rode over a Government lease ol 
three thousand square miles. 

Now the big fellow was down with 
something that was squeezing all the 
health out of him, and almost his life. 
Johnny sometimes thought his life 
was gone, so still Bill Chaney was, and 
quiet, and unbreathing. But he would 
come back again. 

He’d come back and say: ‘Johnny, 
stick it out, kid. Saltbush Hallam 
will be here by the tenth.” 

But it was now the nineteenth, 
and Saltbush hadn’t come. Wouldn't 
come now. Johnny knew. In moon- 
light he’d seen a painted buck wear. 
ing a pair of pants, and another a hat, 
that he knew were old Saltbush’s. 
The prospector’s tucker-bags had been 
too much for them. They still had 
a lip-smacking look. But it was due 
now to Bill Chaney’s steers and cows, 
speared when they came to water. 

But Johnny’s immediate problem 
was not the stock. 1. was Bill Chaney. 
He knew he would have to get Bill 
Chaney out to civilization. He came 
to this decision on the twentieth day 
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_ and steady for a while. 


of November, which was a day of ter- 
rific heat here on the furnace-blast 
plains of central Australia—heat that 
shimmered in vitreous waves, hurting 
the eyes, burning the skin and filling 
the hollows of the land with blue 
Mmirages and cutting off pieces of the 
red plain so that thev seemed to float 
in the sky. But Johnny was bored 
with the phenomenon of saltbush and 
spinifex clumps hanging upside down 
from the blue. He had seen it often 
since he was a baby in his mother’s 
arms ona mica ficld. His mother had 
washed and cookec tor the miners, 
His lather had gone away before he 
was born. But Bill Chaney, in these 
later vears, had been like a father to 
hin. 

He had been fourteen when he came 
to ride for Bill. He was sixteen and 
something now. Riding with Bill 
Chaney, he'd felt older, a man fit to 
ride beside a man. Now. with those 
shadows materializing in the night, he 
was like a helpless, scared child. But 
he tried not to show it. He’d be 
ashamed to Jet Bill Chaney see, and 
it was fatal for the blacks to know he 
was scared. ‘They’d just walk in and 
raid the storeroom, taking anything 
thev wanted. 

‘They had Gnumi with them. Gnumi 
had been taken out of the Stone Age 
with an iron chain round his neck 
and placed in a concrete cell of a 
Twentieth Century prison, and he’d 
returned knowing too much, and 
communicating it to others. 

He was a big buck, ugly and beard- 
ed, and in the moonlight he made 
faces at Johnny, as at a child, and 
laughed. And Johnny burned at the 
insult, and felt miserable afterward 
with the realization that he was the 
scared kid Gnumi thought he was. 


CARED or not, Johnny .had to do 
S something. Inaction was eating his 
nerves away; and Bill Chaney, as 
things were, would maybe die. 

“You ain’t getting any _ better,” 
Johnny said now. “We'll head for 
Ernabella. Closest place. You'll be 
all right, bedded on a camel. I can 
rig up a stretcher between the water 
barrels.” 

Bill Chaney turned his emaciated 
face; and his hot, deep eyes got clear 
“Take some 
pushing through, bub, with the blacks 
chasin’ the camels off at night. Be 
okay if our own boys were back.” 
Gnumi had been pulling strings with 
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the witch doctors and inkatas, and 
so the tribal elders had called Cha- 
ney’s black-fellows up to a corroboree. 
“Better wait for Saltbush,” he said 
again. 

“It’s no use,” Johnny said. He 
told about the pants and hat. 

“I’d know old Saltbush’s hat with 
the snakeskin band and the fly-corks. 
Besides, I’ve seen pack-sacks that 
weren’t ours. And a buck carryin’ a 
pick-head. There’s never been no 
pick on this place.” 

“By hell, no!” Bill Chaney agreed, 
proud even in sickness of being a 
straight-out stockman who worked in 
the saddle and did nothing on his 
feet, like dam-sinkers and miners. 
“Sounds like it was Saltbush. So 
maybe you're right, and we better 
go on in the morning.” 

“Tl get the camels before sun- 
down,” said Johnny, “and keep ’em 
where the myalls can’t run ’em off.” 

He tried to make his voice sound 
casual, but he was keyed up with an 
uneasiness that overrode his relief at 
the decision. The camps would be 
more perilous than these solid walls. 
But he would have to get through. 

He was telling himself this when 
he went after the camels. Even 
though it was daylight and the plain 
had little cover for tribesnien, he 
knew a fear that increased, the farther 
he walked from the house. 

At the distance of a couple of miles 
he looked back across the plain and 
had difficulty in going on, for he 
seemed so far from the comparative 
security of that white rectangle set 
down in a sea of red gibber dust. 

Eventually he saw the camels walk- 
ing across a blue mirage. From that 
unreal lake they passed fantastically 
over the top of a string of mulga 
thickets that quivered and slanted in 
heat, and finally ran together like toy 
trees of melting green wax. In this 
restless conglomeration of harassed 
desert growth, the camels vanished 
except for the gray indefinite move- 
ment of a hump as they fed. 

Johnny ~ approached the _ thickets 
with wary glances. On the open 
plain he could see as well as be seen, 
but heré his own vision met a screen- 
ing wall of scrub. His thin legs 
wanted to take him back to the walls 
of Bill Chaney’s house, but he man- 
aged to go on. “I’m only being a 
kid,” he scolded himself. 

He walked with a little more confi- 
dence, for the camels had entered the 


thickets without scenting any blacks. 
One of the tall beasts sighted him in 
a moment and stared with sulky 
black eyes in a high, haughty head. 
Other heads lifted from the coarse 
foliage that their strong teeth had 
pulled at; and then as a herd the 
camels moved away, their slim fore- 
legs jerking at the hobbles. 

They continued to elude Johnny 
as he ran to head them off. “Hoosh- 
ta!” he kept saying, like an Afghan 
cameleer. “Hoosh, kushna, you!” 
Finally an old cow camel let him 
catch and nose-line Ler. 

After that, the herd of ten was 
easy, all the camels obeying him in 
turn till he had them nose-lined in a 
string. 





Then, as he led the camels through 
the thickets, he came upon ie 
speared body of a horse. 

There were other horse tracks 
where a small bunch had passed this 
way, obviously running, and appar- 
ently in the night. A solitary spear- 
man’s track led to a thicket. Here 
he had waited while others drove the 
herd past, and the spearman had 
chosen as his victim Bill Chaney’s 
favorite horse, big Whiteface. ‘That 
blazed face and white socks gave you 
away in the moonlight,” Johnny said 
aloud. He hardly had the heart to 
tell Bill Chaney. 


ILL CHANEY swore. “That’s Gnu- 

mi—the others would kill for 
meat or sport, but Gnumi’s shrewder. 
He’s trying to hit me where it hurts 
the most.” 

Then Bill Chaney went away on 
one of his delirious rambles. Once 
his fever-dried lips caressed a woman’s 
name, so that Johnny knew he was 
back again with the young wife who 
had come to Unkiyara one hot sum- 
mer, had suffered the lonely stillness 


of the days and the blacks’ corrobo- 


rees of nights for less than a year 
before she died. Johnny had never 
seen her, but he knew Akooya, the 
old woman who had neen her kitchen- 
lubra, and he saw her again now, a 
black silhouette in the white glare 
of the doorway. 

“Akooya,” the boy said hopefully, 
“are our own blacks coming back?” 

“No.” She huddled against the 
wall ina ragged narja. “They make 
corroboree.” 

“What are you doing here now, 
then, Akooya?” 

“Me sce you fetch nek Take 
sick boss away. But Gnumi say ‘no 
go. He want to say boss feller die 
this place plenty sick.” 

Johnny nodded; Gnumi was cun- 
ning enough to try to plan a murder 
and an alibi at the same time. “Well, 
I reckon we won't let him stop us, 
Akooya. What are you going to do 
now? Gnumi'll beat you up if he 
knows you’ve comc here to warn 
me.” 

She hugged the wall closer—an old, 
thin, wrinkled woman, dirty and 
afraid. “I come with you, might be. 
Look after sick boss.”... 

Johnny was glad to have Akooya 
along. She made the fire, she cooked, 
and she watched over Bill Chaney. 
Johnny was free to saddle and un- 


saddle, load and unload the camels 
—the trail gear, pack bags and water 
barrels. Important, the barrels, in 
that gehenna of dust and heat. So 
important that Gnumi, with his 
stolen gun and handful of cartridges, 
took a couple of shots at them from 
a thicket near the camp. 

Johnny plugged a spurting hole. 
“If I just had a rifle too!” he said 
to Bill Chaney. 

The sick man’s sallow face twisted 
to an encouraging grin. “Stick to it, 
son! Gnumi’s trying to get you rat- 
tled. A kid, see? But he. don’t 
know what I know—that you were a 
man the day you wore your first long 
pants. So was your dad.” 


OHNNY stared. “Who?” He’d nev- 
er seen his father; his mother had 
hardly ever mentioned him, and _ his 
childhood had been haunted by a 
sense of incompleteness—no dad like 
the other kids around the diggings. 

“Your father,” Bill Chaney said. 

“I didn’t know you ever knew him,” 
Johnny said wistfully. “You never 
said so.” 

“You seemed to have got along 
without a father, and there was no 
use telling you about a man you 
could never see now. He died up 
Timor way about ten years ago.” 

“What was he like?” Johnny wanted 
to know. 

“A tall, fair-headed man—not heav- 
ily built, lean, sort of—but strong and 
tough as saddle leather.. Had blue 
eyes and a grin like he didn’t care 
a tinker’s cuss which way the wind 
blew, so long as he could smell danger 
in it. Ride, shoot and fight better’n 
most, but kind of quiet-like too. Not 
much of a talker. You'll be a dead 
ringer for him in ten or fifteen years.” 

Johnny thought for a time. “Did 
you know him well?” 

“Him and me were together on the 
Victoria when the blacks fed Burton 
and Coyle to the crocodiles. Up 
there they. were bad. Then we near- 
ly perished over by the Canning stock 
route when me and your dad—Dusty, 
I always knew him as—” 

“Charley was his name, Mum said.” 

“Yep, but he was always Dusty to 
me.... Well, like I said, we nearly 
turned it in over the western border 
when we were prospecting and lost 
our camels. It happens sometimes.” 

“It could happen here,” Johnny 
nodded. 

“But you’re not going to let it, 
son,” Bill Chaney said. “It’s a trick 
the blacks have, running off camels, 
but you’re wise to it.” 

“But you and Dad,”—the word was 
unfamiliar on his tongue—“you and 
Dad must have guessed they’d try it.” 

“Yeh, but we expected only a few 
to be around on that dry stretch. But 
there was a big mob—four hundred 
strong with war-sticks in their hair, 


and a powerful hunger for the food 
we had in the pack bags—flour and 
sugar and jam and all kinds of canned 
stuff, enough to stock a store, because 
we planned to be out a long time. 
A year, maybe. Only thing we didn’t 
have enough of was cartridges. They 
were short at the store that year 
because of a strike on the coast. It 
was no picnic, I’m telling you, gettin’ 
out of that jam.” 

“It would have been easier getting 
out of this one,” Johnny said, “if 1 
hadn’t let Gnumi lift the guns. I 
didn’t think a wild black-fellow would 
come into a house like that.” 

“They had that boy shut up inside 
prison walls long enough for him to 
get used to a doorway,” Bill Chaney 
said. “He’s foxy, but he'll run out 
of courage when he runs out of bul- 
lets. Meantime, he won’t shoot any- 
thing more than a water barrel that 
can’t hit back, or a steer that’s good 
to eat.” 

“He speared Whiteface,” Johnny 
said, and wished he hadn't. 

“The hell he did!” Chaney grieved 
again, and was silent a long time. 
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Johnny knew it still hurt a lot, for 
horses were in Bill Chaney’s blood— 
the gallop of hoofs, the swing and 
reach of fleet limbs, the lather of 
sweat. A camel might carry him and 
serve him, and even, in a bad desert 
place, perhaps save his life; but it was 
a horse that really quickened Bill Cha- 
ney’s heart. 

“Your dad was mighty fond of a 
horse, Johnny. If he was here now, 
he’d be pretty mad. He’d know the 
way I feel about Gnumi.” 

“I know the way,” Johnny. said. 
“I wish I could do something about 
Whiteface. But it'll take me all my 
time to do something about the cam- 
els. Gnumi’ll want them next, and 
if he gets "em—” 

“Being the son of your father,” 
Bill Chaney said, “you sure won't 
let him.” 


4 Be night was the’ time when 
Johnny wondered most anxiously 
whether Bill Chaney was right. 
Akooya huddled by the pack dump in 
shivering terror, and her terror was 
infectious. 





And then Gnumi himself came out 
of the night with a rising moon be- 
hind him to show his contempt for 
the white camp. On Gnumi’s head 
was the hat of the prospector Salt- 
bush Hallam, but nothing was on his 
body except white ochre stripes cucv- 
ing in the tribal design that had re- 
mained unchanged since the time of 
his remote ancestors. 

“Tam Gnumi,” he said to Johnny. 
“You stop with dying white man, and 
you die like him.” 

Johnny said: “I’ve got to take that 
chance. Who's going to do the kill- 
ing?” It took all the guts he had, 
but he got it out in a fine careless 
jeer just as Bill Chaney woul¢ have 
managed it had he been clear in his 
mind now—or Johnny’s father, had he 
been living. 

Gnumi was taunted to fury. He 
raged and cursed, using the profan- 
ities of white men mixed up with 
the screaming obscenities of his own 
tongue. 

“In night we take camels,” Gnumi 
wound up. “What vou do with sick 
white man then? He die. You die. 
And that old bitch of an Akooya, she 
die too, Akooya,” he yelled, “you 
come out of that bush. Come with 
me and Mu-yupi.” 

The boy could hear Akooya weep- 
ing. Mu-yupi was a witch doctor. 

“Don’t go,” Johnny said. “Mu- 
yupi never ordered it. Only Gnumi. 
Gnumi’s no witch doctor.” 

The old lubra hovered unhappily 
between Gnumi’s threats and the 
white boy’s advice. Then she hid 
herself so cunningly in the saltbush 
that Gnumi finally gave up searching 
for her. 





They continued to elude Johnny. “Hooshta!” he kept 
saying. like an Afghan cameleer. “Hoosh, kushna, you!” 
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“What is an old woman to me? 
A kaditcha man wll get her,” he 


said, ‘“This camp is no safe place for 
her or anybody. Anybody.” he em- 
phasized. 


N the morning there were sinoke 

signals. Johnny saw them with 
cyes red-rimimed from want of sleep. 
Blacks smoke-talking back and forth 
as they moved toward a meeting place, 
Johnny thought. 

It comforted him a little. “They're 
held up enough by this camp to 
gather and talk it over,” he said to 
Akooya. “We've bluffed ‘em off a 
bit.” 

It seemed incredible, even while 
it encouraged him. A sick man, an 
old native woman and himself, a kid 
—nothing there to hold off so big a 
band. 

“But we ain’t alone, you see?” 
Johnny said to the lubra. “In Alice 
Springs and in Oodnadatta there’s 
troopers. If they knew about this—” 

And then, of course, there was his 
father. His dad was helping him too 
—by the way he himself had behaved 
in such jams. “I wouldn’t be your 
son, Dad, if I didn’t try to put up 
as good a show as you,” he said 
silently to the stars of another night. 
“Dad, maybe you’re hearin’ me right 
now.” 

Then in the dark Akooya screamed. 
A wave of blacks swept in over the 
camp, and with it went the camel 
herd. 

Johnny picked himself up and 
went to the camel line and found 
nothing but cut rope. “They did it 
easy!” he cried out. “By God, I 
might as well not have been here to 
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look 
eyes! 

“Take it easy, bub,” Bill Chaney 
said. It was one of his lucid inter- 
vals, and it had to come right now, 
when he could know the worst. 
“Could have happened to anybody. 
Did they get Akooya?” 

“No,” said Johnny. She was there 
by the pack dump, weeping in the 
relief of her escape. ‘They just got 
the camels, that’s all—but it’s plenty.” 

He didn’t know what he could do. 
A gsown man might have been able 
to get the camels back without a gun 
—Bill Chancy might have been able 
to in the full arrogance of his health: 
but Johnny knew they did not re- 
spect nor fear him. He was a raw 
kid, and they were taking advantage 
of it, from Gnumi down to the cow- 
ardliest buck who wanted to throw a 
scare into a white. Something to 
laugh about, as they were laughing 
now, those who had come back. 

They stood in the light of the moon 
with Gnumi in their midst. And as 
proof that the jeer began with the 
dawn of man, these Stone Age war- 
riors taunted and mocked Johnny. 
They laughed with raked bellies hard 
with mirth. And Gnumi, the tallest. 
toughest of all, bearded with a growth 
that measured the time since he’d left 
a prison compound, jeered louder 
than any. 

“What you do now, white boy: 
No gun. No camel.” 

Nothing, Johnny agreed silently, 
but his bare, us: ‘css hands! 

But then he «ad company across 
the glaring sprawl of gibber. The 
smoke had shown again, and he 
knew now that it was not a tribal 
sign. It stayed in the one place, and 
went up at intervals in dark, unvary- 
ing puffs as though the man who 
made the-sign had but one message 
to put out. 

“Why, I reckon that’s a camel camp 
with some trouble in it,” Johnny said 
to Akooya. “Tribesmen don’t make 
that sign.” 

Not unless they wanted to trick 
him, Akooya said. “Might be they 
want you to walk out that way where 
they can get you.” 

Johnny watched the smoke. “No, 
I reckon that sign’s genuine,” he 
decided. “And whoever it is out there, 
wouldn’t be makin’ it—giving the 
camp away with Gnumi around—un- 
less there was a gun there.” 

He mulled it over, and then took 
a chance. Ele answered the smoke. 


alter them. Right under my 


Baer the plain the column broke 
off to show that his reply had 
been seen. 

“Now what?” Johnny wondered. 
“Can anybody there get across to 
me?” 

By night he was morally certain 
nobody could. It was not one of 
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A bunch formed in a squatting group. Johnny realized what they meant to do—bar his way. 


Bill Chaney’s conscious moments, so 
he hac no help there in making up 
his mind. But as he saw it, the 
other camp had a oun, and if the 
other camp couldn’t do any good 
with it, maybe he could. Anyway, 
he wanted the gun, for with a gun 
he might get the camels back. Bill 
Chaney would have seen it the same 
way, and gone for the gun. And his 
dad would have gone for it. And so 
he, Johnny Brent, now wearing long 
pants, would have to go for it. 
“Your dad was a man, from the time 
he started wearing long pants,” Bill 
Chaney had said. 

“[’m a man—I got to be,” Johnny 
thought, watching the dark pools 
of moonshade where the saltbush 
clumped, or a lone wind-twisted mul- 
ga grew. 

He walked fast but steadily, keep- 
ing the Southern Cross on his left 
shoulder. He didn’t slacken his pace, 
though he: was getting tired after an 
hour of it. He was not used to 
walking, for in his and Bill Chaney’s 
world legs were only used to convey 
you to the nearest horse or camel. 
He kept his eyes alert, watching each 
saltbush clump and each bulwaddy 
thicket. 


All at once he stopped in his 
tracks. Out of the saltbush rose fig- 
ures that now didn’t attempt to hide 
—men with spears and boomerangs. 

He hardly breathed, and for a 
moment it seemed that he had no 
power to move. Then he swung in 
a quick dodge for a thicket. The air 
whirred over him, and a spearman 
laughed. In line ahead of him was 
a run of bulwaddy and he got its 
friendly dark. He waited and _ lis- 
tened to blacks hunting for him. 

They didn’t bother to be silent;. nor 
did they spread out to cover more 
ground. They searchea in bunches. 
Superstitious, they were afraid of the 
night’s deep darkness in the bul- 
waddy. They were coming nearer, 
though, Johnny realized. 


EAR snaked coldly up his spine as a 
| Pee turned directly toward him, 
talking in their labial desert tongue, 
and making a noise in the foliage 
to keep evil spirits away. 

Johnny looked round hastily; there 
wasn’t another thicket that he could 
reach now without crossing an open 
space where the moonlight would 
strike him. He hac to stick it and 
take a chance. 
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He came out of it almost between 
the blacks’ legs as they went on, beat- 
ing the bush and chattering. He 
held on to a slim bulwaddy bole 
while he got control of his lungs and 
muscles. Cold sweat still oozed. The 
sounds of the searchers went on and 
away. 

This time, they didn’t return. By 
and by he worked himself out to the 
edge of the thickets, and looked out 
onto open plain. A bunch of natives 
formed in a squatting group, and he 
knew there were others. He realized 
what they meant to do—bar his way 
on the plain when he caine out of 
the thickets. It was simpler than 
hunting him out. And so long as 
he didn’t go on the way he had been 
going, they didn’t seem to care. But 
they didn’t want him to reach that 
other camp. 

Johnny mulled it over. Plainly he 
saw that to go back would be the 
easy thing -go back and tell Bill Cha- 
ney and trembling old Akooya that 
he had failed. His jaw tightened on 
it. He wouldn’t quit, but the hell 
of it was to go on—to thrust his 
scared, unwilling body out of those 
sheltering thickets and run_ the 
gantlet of the open plain. 


Ten, fifteen minutes went by while 
poknny wrestled with his fear. He 

ad it in his slim boy’s body to save 
Bill Chaney and Akooya—he had it 
in his body, if he had it in his nerve. 

“Dad,” the boy almost said aloud, 
“I’ve got to do it. You wouldn’t 
have run out on it, even when you 
were a kid like me. Bill Chaney said 
you were never scared like I am now 
—not so that you couldn’t fight back. 
Gosh, Dad, I’ve got to be game.” 


ie was a prayer, and afterward 
Johnny felt better. Somehow now 
he didn’t seem to be alone, but to 
have his father there, invisible and 
intangible, but nevertheless a calm, 
encouraging reality. The man Bill 
Chaney said was the gamest that ever 
walked.... 

Johnny came out of the thickets 
into the revealing moonlight. Here 
he had no cover but saltbush clumps, 
not tall enough to screen him if he 
stood. He had to keep down, close 
to the red gibber dust, until he was 
well clear of the blacks watching the 
thickets. He was hardly breathing, 
readying himself to come up out of 
the saltbush, when a form rose in 
front of him and stood looking to- 
ward the bulwaddy. 

The boy could smell the lizard 
grease on the man’s body, and see 
the dust on his flesh clear to his 
shoulder. He had been lying down, 
maybe sleeping a little, as a wild 
animal sleeps transiently and lightly 
between moments of clear-eyed alert- 
ness. He was a mature man with 
his hair tied back from his sun- 
creased forehead with a band of 
kangaroo skin. In a band about his 
waist two boomerangs were stuck, 
and by his feet were a spear and a 
shield, decorated with a totem design. 
The shield was superfluous, since no- 
body was opposing him with native 
weapons; but he had it, as he had 
his war-sticks in his hair, and his 
nosebone, because he was living again, 
briefly, in the warrior tradition of his 
primitive race. Gnumi had come 
back to the tribe with grand dreams 
and many promises. Some _ were 
ready to believe that the troopers 
were the blind fools Gnumi_ said 
they were. 

Johnny didn’t think it out at such 
length, but he knew that painted 
tribesman was different from the tame 
boys who rode Bill Chaney’s horses. 
He hardly expected to escape detec- 
tion, for though he was well down 
in the saltbush, he was near enough 
for the black to scent him. Those 
thick Stone Age man’s nostrils that 
twitched like a dog’s. . . . But the 
wind, the desert wind that rose like 
a cold night draft and ceased as 
though a door had been closed, fa- 
vored Johnny. The black stretched, 
picked up his spear and shield, and 


went off toward his grouped com- 
rades. 

For a while longer Johnny kept 
down in the saltbush. Then he got 
up and walked. Then, because he 
knew he would have to travel fast 
to keep ahead of Gnumi’s men, he 
ran. He kept on running till his 
wind was gone; then he walked only 
till he got it back again. ... 

The Afghan cameleer, bleeding and 
sore from the attack of a rogue camel 
and only half conscious, couldn’t 
have been sure the figure he saw 
stumbling down a rock-strewn slope 
from one meager patch of brush to 
another, was real; for the turbaned 
head he’d jerked up from his ancient 
rifle remained raised in a long, won- 
dering stare. 

“You can put the gun down, or 
turn it on Gnumi,” Johnny said. 
“I’m the one that answered your 
smoke signal.” He recognized the 
cameleer in the dawn light as Dhoda 
Ali, who had packed stores to the 
diggings beyond Chaney’s station; 
and he listened now to his story of 
the rogue camcel’s treachery and 
Dhoda Ali’s subsequent attempts to 
keep black looters from the pack 
dump. “Well, you’ve got your camels 
still,” he said. “I’ll line em up for 
you, and we'll quit.” 

“But eef we ride without cover—” 
the cameleer began. 

“We've got to,” Johnny | said. 
“You’re in bad shape, but Bill Chaney 
is in worse. He’s got to be taken 
through to Ernabella. ‘The only way 
to do it that I know of is with 
camels.” 

And a gun, he added mentally. He 
was going to feel a whole lot better 
with that gun of Dhoda Ali’s. ... 

The Afghan rode in comfort, well 
bedded between water barrels slung on 
either side of a camel’s hump, and 
Johnn; carried the heavy old 30- 
gauge rifle. The tribesmen knew 
how far it flung a bullet, and none 
knew better than Gnumi. 


But Gnumi had to make a show- 
ing. Near Chaney’s camp, he called 
out some of his followers to head the 
camel string off. He had his stolen 
rifle, and he fired the one shot that 
apparently was Icft to him. A piece 
was nicked out of the neck of Johnny’s 
camel as though by a knife, and he 
had a time controlling the beast. 
Gnumi and his men enjoyed the 
spectacle. 

Johnny was hot with anger and 
embarrassment. But he wasn’t scared 
now. He’d had a night of it, and 
the night was over; and he knew he’d 
come through without disgrace in the 
eyes of his dad—th> father he had 
never seen, but whe had been with 
him, it had seemed in the night. 
And he knew Gnumi now for what 
he was—just a jail-compound brag- 
gart, ready to run if anybody with a 
gun chased him. 

So he made use now of the camel- 
eer’s rifle, kicking up the dust in little 
nerve-cracking spurts around Gnumi, 
until the big black—watched oblique- 
ly by the Stone Age warriors he had 
bragged he would lead to great things 
—backed off and ran for shelter, and 
tribal laughter rose in a great roar. 


| ee boy seems to have done a 
good job,” the missionary said to 
Chaney, in a mission bed. “Usually 
we deplore these conflicts between 
whites and blacks, but I must say 
Gnumi is a pest and a bad influence 
on the rest of the tribe.” 

“Johnny sure got in his way,” 
Bill Chaney agreed. “He’s only a 
kid, and it was more than I expected 
of anybody his age.” 

“He tells me,” said the mission- 
ary, a tall and grave-eyed man, “that 
his father, whom he never saw, was 
a friend of yours. Is he still living?” — 

Bill Chaney said: “I don’t know.” 

“You mean—” 

“No kid ever needed a_ father 
more,” Bill Chaney said. “Why 
shouldn’t he have had a good one?” 





THE CARDIFF GIANT 


by Harold Helfer 


F all the hoaxes ever perpetrated, 
few were quite as bizarre, lasted 


as long or had a more fantastic 
ending than that of the Cardiff Giant. 
On October 9, 1869, two brothers-in- 
law announced that the giant figure 
of a man had been unearthed on their 
property at Cardiff, N. Y. Thousands 
upon thousands of people—many from 
distant parts of the earth—came to see 
the “petrified remains” of a grotesque 
giant. It later came to light that the 
figure had been made of gypsum— 
though not until some ten years after 
the Cardiff Giant had become one of 
the wonders of the world and had 
amassed a fortune for the two men. 
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But before the facts about the gyp- 
sum statue became generally known, 
two showmen had acquired it, trans- 
ported it over to England and were 
bringing it by rail to London. Mean- 
while, these men had a falling-out. 
One obtained an injunction forbidding 
the railroad to deliver the giant until 
its ownership could be established in 
court. Before the issue was decided, 
both men died; so for years the giant 
figure occupied valuable storage space. 

The London blitz was a grim affair 
but there was one bomb that brought 
a smile to the faces of a few men. 
These were railroad men. For the 
Cardiff Giant, at last, was no more. 


Thunderbolt at Large 


A DEEPLY INTERESTING STORY OF STRANGE ADVENTURE BY THE MAN WHO GAVE US “T'HE FLIGHT OF THE XS-102” 


by ROSS DELUE 


FORGE BRADFORD cast an anx- 

ious look at the sky. The 

mass of angry black thun- 

derheads piling up on the 
horizon was moving with startling 
swiftness; and as he watched, he could 
see forked streaks of lightning ripping 
through the heavy clouds. The muted 
sound of the thunder grew louder as 
the clear blue overhead was blotted 
out. It was a typical mountain storm, 
and he knew there was no chance of 
getting back to his camp before it 
broke. 

Sharp gusts of wind began to dis- 
turb the still air in the narrow ca. on 
through which he was riding. He 
knew he had to hole in—and fast. It 
wasn’t only a matter of being caught 
in the storm; his position was decided- 
ly dangerous. On one side of the 
trail, barely wide enough for one 
horse, was the rocky canon wall, on the 
other a sheer drop of several hundred 
feet to the turbulent mountain stream 
cutting its way through the floor of 
the chasm. 

He urged his tiring horse forward, 
and as he rounded a bend, saw as if 
in answer to a prayer a Jarge overhang- 
ing rock jutting from the side of the 
cliff. Beneath it, the trail widened, 
and he could see there was space 
enough for his horse as well. 

Dismounting, he led his horse under 
the rock and set out to gather a sizable 
pile of brush and twigs. There was 
nothing to do, he decided, except to 
make camp and spend the night. It 
had grown much darker, and now the 
crashing thunder reached a new cre- 
scendo of sound, seeming to bounce 
from wall to wall of the cafion. 

Sheltered from the wind, which was 
getting colder, and with a fire going, 
he settled back against the rocks. A 
moment later, far down the cafion, he 
could see the onrushing curtain of rain 
sweep toward him. Like a solid wall 
of water, it blotted out everything be- 
hind it. Almost instantly it was on 
him, and the sound of the driving rain 
drowned out the crackling of his fire. 


For several minutes he sat quietly, en- 
joying a feeling of snugness; then he 
set about preparing his supper. 

A veteran of twenty-eight months in 
the Pacific, in which he had picked up 
a Purple Heart with two clusters, 
George had left the Bar O on a lone 
camping trip into the mountains a 
little over a week ago. He had come 
West at his doctor’s advice in an ef- 
fort to shake the last vestiges of what 
is known as battle fatigue. Although 
the trip had taken every cent of his 
mustering-out pay, he felt it was worth 
it. 

The solitude, exercise and plain 
wholesome food had brought an end 
to his sleeplessness, and his nerves felt 
completely relaxed. Five days’ travel 
from the ranch had brought him to a 
wild and peaceful valley, where he es- 
tablished his camp. ‘The past three 
days had been spent in lazy explora- 
tion of the surrounding countryside. 

A few hours earlier he had found 
himself traveling through unfamiliar 
country. He had gone several miles 
up the trail on which he now found 
himself, when he first noticed the gath- 
ering clouds. Unable to turn around, 
he had been forced to continue, hop- 
ing he’d find a suitable place to camp. 


Finishing his dinner, he lighted a 


cigarette and sat for a while contem- 
platively watching the flickering of the 
flames. The wind had risen again; 
and the rain, which had slackened a 
little after its first wild rush, was now 
coming down with a steady drumming 
sound. He knew the storm wouldn’t 
blow over before morning at the earli- 
est. With a contented sigh he rolled 
himself into a blanket, stretched out 
on the ground, and in an instant, was 
asleep. 

The sound of his horse stirring un- 
easily awakened him, and a glance at 
the luminous dial of his wrist-watch 
showed him it was two A.M. ‘The fire 
had burned down to a few glowing 
embers, and he quickly built it up. 
His makeshift refuge was dry and 
warm, and the smell of the wood- 
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smoke was pleasant.... It was per- 
haps a half-hour later that he heard 
someone shout. 

I< ran instant he thought his imagi- 
nation was playing tricks, and then he 
heard it again. Throwing another 
handful of brush on the fire, he lis- 
tened intently. For a long time he 
heard only the steady beat of the rain, 
and was about to sit back when, from 
off to the left, he distinctly heard a 
faint voice calling for help. 

He stepped out into the black wet 
night, and in a minute his thin shirt 
was soaked. ‘The icy rain chilled him 
to the bone. The darkness was like 
an impenetrable curtain, and he could 
see nothing. At his back the fire 
threw a warm glow against the rocks. 


Ir there was actually someone out 
there, he needed help and needed it 
immediately. George began feeling 
his way down the trail. Several times 
he lost his footing and stumbled; but 
even though he stopped frequently 
and listened, he heard nothing more. 
He had gone about a hundred yards 
without seeing anything, and was de- 
bating whether to turn back when he 
heard a groan, almost at his feet. 

Getting down on his hands and 
knees, he crawled forward another few 
feet, and suddenly his groping hands 
felt a man’s body. He knew how a 
blind man must feel as he struge to 
get hold of the limp body. He final- 
ly managed to hoist it over his shoul- 
der, and slipping and sliding, made 
his way back up the trail to his rude 
camp. 

He dragged the man as close to the 
fire as he dared, and began rubbing 
the wrists and hands briskly. In the 
light from the flickering flames he 
could see it was an old man, easily 
seventy, with a mane of thick white 
hair. There was a deep gash on his 
forehead; and from the flow of blood, 
George knew he was still alive. He 
got out his pocket first-aid kit and 
bandaged the cut, then resumed mas- 
saging the cold hands. 


It was another fifteen minutes be- 
fore his efforts were rewarded. ‘The 
man’s eyelids fluttered, and he groaned 
feebly. His eyes opened, and he 
looked curiously at George. 

“Guess you heard me, after all,” he 
said weakly. 

George, busy removing the injured 
man’s wet shoes and socks, nodded. 
“You're O.K. now, old-timer,” he said. 
“Just take it easy and get some rest.” 


ee man smiled faintly. “I saw 
your fire and tried to make it up here, 
but I guess I fell and hit my head. 
Feels like an awful hangover.” His 
hand went up and touched the crude 
bandage. ‘Guess I’m still lucky.” He 
tried to struggle to a sitting position. 

“Be careful,” warned George, “you 
have a nasty cut there.” 

“Feel much better,’ he protested. 
George helped him sit up. “My 
name’s Thomas, John Thomas,” he 
said. “Got a house not more than 
four miles from here. ‘That’s where 
I was heading when my horse stum- 
bled and broke his leg, and I had to 
shoot him. I hurt my ankle when he 
fell and had a little trouble walking.” 
He looked at George. ‘‘How come 
you’re camped up here?” he asked 
casually. 

“Got caught in the storm,” said 
George. Thomas listened with inter- 
est to his brief recital. 

“Well,” said Thomas, “if it hadn’t 
been for you, I’d have been in a bad 
way. You come over to my place 
with me as soon as it gets light. I 
can promise you a bang-up breakfast.” 
Then, worn out, he closed his eyes, 
and almost immediately was asleep. 

George sat tending the fire, and 
wondered if this stranger could be the 
same John Thomas about whom he’d 
heard at the Bar O. It hardly seemed 
possible, but now that he thought 





Down on his hands and knees, he crawled forward— 
suddenly his groping hands felt a man’s body. 


about it, he realized he must be some- 
where in the neighborhood of the fab- 
ulous Lucky Thomas ranch. Now he 
recalled some of the things he had 
heard: Thomas had come out there 
years before, and from the first, had 
been a mysterious figure. Within a 
few years’ time, without raising cattle, 
sheep or crops, he had purchased over 
sixty thousand acres of land, built 
what was reputed to be a castle in the 
wilderness, and barred everyone but 
Indians from his property. The vast 
acreage he owned had been turned 
into what amounted to a game pre- 
serve; and Thomas himself was rarely 
seen, although it was reported he 
made frequent long trips to the “out- 
side.” Everyone believed that some- 
where on his property was a mine in 
which gold nuggets as big as coconuts 
could be found. 

He had the reputation in many 
quarters of being crazy; others said he 
was merely eccentric; but all were 
agreed on one point—he had no use 
for visitors. ‘The few who, unwitting- 
ly or otherwise, had set foot on his 
property, had been warned off by 
grim, silent Indians. So far as George 
knew, no one in the area had ever 
seen the fabled castle in which Thom- 
as was reputed to live. George sup- 
posed that, like so many similar tales, 
it was ten per cent fact and ninety 
per cent fiction. ... 

At daybreak the rain was still com- 
ing down as hard as ever. Thomas 
had grown restless, and when George 
tried to rouse him, noticed that his 
skin felt hot and dry. After consid- 
erable shaking, Thomas opened his 
eyes. They were bright and glassy, 
and for a minute he couldn’t seem to 
remember where he was. When he 


spoke, his voice was barely a whisper, 
and George had to lean close to hear 
“I feel all beat up,” he said. 


him. 
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“Got to get to my place quick. An- 
na’ll know what to do. Go down the 
trail to where it forks by the big pine, 
and bear to the right.” He coughed, 
tried to speak again, but the effort had 
exhausted him and he fell back. 

George wondered if his horse could 
make the four miles down the slippery 
trail and across rough country carry- 
ing a double load, or whether he 
should go alone and bring help back. 
He decided against the latter course— 
Thomas was too sick to be left alone. 
The safest thing would be to tie 
‘Thomas across the saddle and lead the 
horse. ‘Taking hold of the limp right 
arm, he hoisted the old man across the 
saddle,.roped him on as well as he 
could, and set out. 

He found the fork easily and fol- 
lowed the narrow path to the right. 
Several times he stopped to rest, and 
each time Thomas looked worse. His 
breath was coming in gasps and his 
face had taken on a sallow appearance. 
George’s legs and back ached; but if 
the man was not to die, George knew 
he had to get him some place where 
he could be properly cared for. 


Maxine his way as rapidly as 
he could over the rough trail, his head 
down and sweat pouring into his eyes, 
he didn’t see the Indian step from be- 
hind a tree. At the words, “Stop 
where you are!” he looked up into a 
pair of unfriendly eyes and the muz- 
zle of a rifle. 

Ignoring the gun, he addressed the 
Indian. “Can you tell me how far it 
is to the Thomas house?” he asked. 
‘There was a note of urgency in his 
voice that the Indian recognized. 
“This man is very sick,” continued 
George. “He must have help right 
away.” 

A look of contempt appeared on 
the Indian’s face. “You’re on Thomas’ 


property now, and trespassing. You’ll 
have to turn around. Visitors aren’t 
welcome here.” His English was per- 
fect, and he spoke without a trace of 
accent or emotion. 

“But you don’t understand,” said 


George. “This is John Thomas on 
my horse. He’s very sick and asked 


me to take him to his home—he’s had 
an accident.” 


ole Indian stepped forward, low- 
ering his gun, took one quick glance 
at the face of the unconscious man, 
seized the reins from George, and 
shouted, “Follow me.” He started at 
an effortless lope down the path. 
George, already tired, found it difh- 
cult to keep up with his guide. 








‘They had gone only a short distance 
when they left the shelter of the trees, 
and George saw stretching ahead ot 
him, a wide valley. About a mile 
ahead, built against the side of a 
mountain, stood a large, rambling 
ranch-house. From where he was, it 
looked like a large country club. ‘To 
one side was a corral, and what looked 
like a sizable Indian village. A creek 
cut through the middle of the valley 
floor. 

The Indian, increasing his speed, 
headed for a small bridge crossing the 
stream, George at his heels. Once on 
the other side, George slowed to a 
walk and by the time he reached the 
steps to the wide porch surrounding 
the house, the Indian had already van- 
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At the words, “Stop where you are!” 
George looked up into a pair of un- 
friendly eyes and the muzzle of a rifle. 


ished inside, the injured man in his 
arms. Climbing the steps wearily, 
George fell panting into a large chair. 
After getting his breath, he looked 
around curiously. The old man must 
be the John ‘Thomas. The Indian 
guard, this house —it all added up. 
From where he sat he could see that 
the grounds were beautifully land- 
scaped, yet all done so cleverly that it 
seemed to blend into the wild gran- 
deur of the surrounding countryside. 
He was debating with himself 
whether to go inside the house when 
the Indian reappeared. There was no 
sign of friendliness in his face as he 
said: “Tell me what happened.” 
George recounted the events of the 
previous day, his meeting with Thom- 


as, and of their conversation. “So you 
see,” he finished, “I was hurrying here 
when we met you. How is he?” ~ 

The Indian, who had listened qui- 
etly, ignored the question. “I’m Joe 
Twotrees,” he said. ‘You'll have to 
stay here until Mr. Thomas awakens 
and decides what’s to happen. Mean- 
while, I’ll check your story. If it’s as 
you say, yeu’ve nothing to worry 
about.” 

“Nothing to worry about—” began 
George, puzzled. 

“That’s right,” interrupted Joe. 
“Mr. Thomas doesn’t like visitors— 
sometimes they’re curious — too curi- 
ous.” 


“But he invited me _ here,” said 
George. 
“If he did, it’ll be O.K.  Mean- 


while, I’ll have to ask you not to try 
to Ieave here.” 

“You mean I’m a prisoner?” 

“Let’s say you’re a guest. Dora will 
show you your room, and will take 
care of anything you need.” He went 
to the door and called. An Indian 
woman appeared. In her early thir- 
ties, she looked like something out of 
a Western movie. Her long black 
hair hung in two braids; she wore a 
buckskin skirt and beaded moccasins. 
George was to discover later that this 
amounted to almost a uniform for the 
several Indians employed as house ser- 
vants. “Vhis is Mr. Bradford,” said 
Joe; “he'll be staying with us for a 
few days.” Nodding curtly to George, 
he walked down the steps and disap- 
peared around the side of the house. 


Dora led the way inside. “hey 
walked through a huge luxuriously 
furnished living-room. It was obvi- 
ous that Thomas was not only wealthy 
—he had excellent taste, as well. Fur 
rugs covered the floors, and the furni- 
ture had been specially designed and 
made. ‘There were half a dozen Fred- 
eric Remington paintings on the walls. 
They crossed the room to a corridor 
on the far side, and stopped at the 
first door, which Dora opened. 

He preceded her into a large bed- 
room that reminded him of a luxury 
suite at Sun Valley. The illusion was 
made more complete when through 
another open door he saw a tiled bath- 
room. After asking him what time 
he wanted lunch, she left, closing the 
door behind her. 

Experimentally he sat on the over- 
sized double bed. It was as soft as it 
looked. He noticed that dry clothes 
had been provided for him, and alter 
a shower, he felt better. ‘“Iwotrees 
had seemed unfriendly, to say the 
least, and he remembered the weird 
stories he’d heard about the Thomas 
ranch. He wondered what would 
happen if the old man died. They 
might even kill him, he reflected, and 
nobody would ever know the differ- 
ence. When he failed to reappear at 


the Bar O, a search party would be 
sent out. Failing to find him, they’d 
figure he’d become lost in the moun- 
tains or had met with an accident. 
He decided he was getting morbid and 
a little romantic—but made up his 
mind he’d leave the next morning, 
even if he had to walk. 

Dora served him lunch on the ve- 
randa, and when he asked how Thom- 
as was, she said: “Anna is taking care 
of him; he’s very sick.” She would say 
no more. 

However, that night at dinner Dora 
informed him ‘Thomas had been ask- 
ing for him, and would see him after 
dinner. 

As he entered the bedroom, he saw 
Thomas propped up in a large bed. 
He looked weak, but the fever was 
gone. ‘Thomas grected him with a 
smile, then turned to the woman sit- 
ting by his bed. “Anna,” he said, “this 
is Mr. Bradford.” She acknowledged 
the introduction with a nod. “She 
knows more about medicine than all 
the doctors in the world,” he contin- 
ued. “I’d be a lot worse off than I 
am now if it wasn’t for her hocus- 
pocus.” 

“Id say she’s performed a miracle,” 
said George. 

“She says Ill be able to get up to- 
morrow,” he said. “Have they made 
you comtortablc—got everything you 
need?” 

George hesitated. “Yes.” Then he 
paused: “Except for one thing.” 

The smile left the old man’s face. 
“What's that?” he asked. “What’s on 
your mind?” 

“T’ve been given to understand that 
I’m a prisoner here,” he said. “Your 
man, Twotrees, has warned me not to 
try to leave. I'd like to be on my 
way, so if you’ve no objections—” 

Thomas relaxed. George had the 
impression he had expected him to 
say something else. In a mild tone, 
he said: “Is that all? Well, you’re 
not a prisoner; you’re my guest, and 
I'd appreciate it if you’d stay on a day 
or so until I get back on my fect.” 

He looked at George shrewdly. 
“There’s mighty good hunting and 
fishing right here on my place, and 
I'll have one of my boys take you to 
the best spots for both.” 

He seemed so genuinely anxious 
that George felt to refuse would be 
discourteous. “I'll stay until the end 
of the week, then,” he said. 

“Fine,” said Thomas, and lay back 
on his pillow. Anna motioned for 
him to leave the room. 


Ar breakfast the next morning 
George received word that Thomas 
was still too sick to be allowed up. 
He had sent word, however, that his 
guest was to have anything he wanted. 
For the next two days George enjoyed 
himself thoroughly. The stream in 
front of the house was literally choked 
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with big rainbows. His guide, a 
young Indian named Pete, proved a 
pleasant companion. He had been 
born and raised on the ranch and 
worshiped the old man. From him, 
George learned that Twotrees acted as 
general manager of the ranch, and 
often accompanied Thomas on trips. 


Ir was three days before he saw 
Thomas again. He had come in for 
dinner and noticed the table was set 
for two. Before he could ask who 
the other place was for, Thomas en- 
tered the room. Despite his years and 
recent illness, he walked like a young 
man. Greeting George hearals he 
said: “The invalid is up and around. 
Mind if I join you?” 

As they ate, Thomas fired a barrage 
of questions at him, and by the time 
coffee was served, knew his life his- 
tory. But George learned nothing 
about his fabulous host. Every time 
he asked a question, the old man 
would ignore it and counter with one 
of his own. He had a feeling there 
was some purpose behind the innu- 
merable questions, and was puzzled by 
it. He wondered again if he was 
imagining things, or if it was actually 
just idle curiosity. 

Then Thomas said casually: “You 
may be wondering why I’ve asked you 
a lot of things that are apparently 
none of my business. I was just check- 
ing the report.” 

“Report?” asked George. 

“Sure,” he said. “I’ve had a com- 
plete investigation made on your back- 
ground—and I must say it’s a good one 
—your background, I mean.” 

George felt his cheeks turn red. 
“May I ask,” he said coldly, “why I’ve 
been made the subject of an investi- 
gation? What right—” 

“Now, don’t get excited,” said 
Thomas, “after all, I have to be care- 
ful. A lot of people are curious about 
my business.” He pulled a sheaf of 
papers from his pocket. “Here,” he 
continued; “you may want to keep it.” 

George had got to his feet. “Under 
the circumstances,” he said, “I think 
I'd better leave here as soon as _ pos- 
sible. I’m damn’ sick and tired of 
the mystery around here, and if you 
have no objections, I’ll be glad to 
leave tonight.” 

“Sit down,” said Thomas, “and 
don’t be a fool.” His tone was friend- 
ly. “First, you can go whenever you 
want. In the second place, I’ve a 
proposition I’d like to make; and if 
it doesn’t appeal to you, there’s noth- 
ing to stop you from going the first 
thing in the morning.” 

George’s inclination was to leave at 
once, but the mystery surrounding the 
house and its owner intrigued him. 
“All right,” he said; “but I don’t mind 
telling you I don’t go for all this.” 

‘Thomas laughed. “I'd like to show 
you my workshop,” he said, ‘and we 


can talk business there without being 
disturbed.” Taking a key from his 
pocket he unlocked a door, one of 
many lining the corridor, and_pre- 
ceded George into the room. It was 
small and unfurnished. Locking the 
door from the inside, Thomas walked 
to the far wall, slid back a panel and 
motioned him into an elevator. As 
George hesitated, he explained: “The 
workshop is underground.” He closed 
the panel and pressed a button. ‘The 
car dropped rapidly for a few seconds, 
then stopped and the two men stepped 
out into a brightly lighted room. 
Half of the small apartment, in which 
they found themselves, was furnished 
with big overstuffed leather chairs. 
The other half was given over to a well- 
outfitted laboratory. A long table 
lined one wall, and on it were retorts, 
bottles, several Bunsen burners and 
other equipment. Set into another 
wall were several heavy steel doors, 
each about two by three feet, which 
looked like small bulkhead doors on 
aship. Thomas looked at him keenly 
as he took in the room. 

“You look surprised,” he said. 

“Tam,” admitted George. “You see. 
you have an advantage. You know all 
about me, and | don’t know anything 
about you.” He hesitated. “It’s un- 
usual, you'll have to adinit, to find a 
house like yours in this wilderness— 
and now this. I’m not only surprised; 
I’m curious too.” 

“T think you'll understand before 
you leave; at any rate, I promise to 
satisfy your curiosity.” said Thomas. 
He took George by the arm. “Come 
over here; I want to show you some- 
thing.” Leading the way to a large 
glass case, he unlocked the door. 
picked up a large object from one of 
the shelves and handed it to him. 
“What do you think of that?’ he 
asked. 

“Very nice. What is it—quartz?” 

Thomas smiled gently. “No, not 
quartz. That’s a diamond—and a 
very good one, too.” 


Grr stared at it blankly. It 
didn’t bear the slightest resemblance 
to any diamond he had ever seen. 
The size of a small orange, it had no 
luster or sparkle, and while it was un- 
doubtedly a crystal of some sort—he 
wondered what Thomas was trying to 
pull. The shelves of the case con- 
tained approximately two dozen other 
specimens, some larger, some smaller 
than the piece he held in his hand. 
He handed it back. “If that was really 
a diamond,” he said, “it would be 
worth a fortune.” 

“Tt is worth a fortune,” said ‘Thomas 
seriously. “It’s one of the finest stones 
I ever turned out.” 

George stared at him, suddenly real- 
izing he wasn’t joking, that he meant 
what he said. At that moment he 
wanted nothing more than to get out 


of this odd workshop and away from 
the ranch. ‘Thomas, without a doubt, 
was mad. He would have to be care- 
ful and humor him, and watch for a 
chance to get out. This was a story 
his friends in New York would never 
believe—that is, if he got back to New 
York. 

“You don’t believe me, do you?” 
‘Thomas was saying. 

“Why, sure I do—if you say it’s a 
diamond, why should I doubt you?” 

Thomas nodded. “Of course you’ve 
probably only seen them after they’re 
cut and polished, and_ this one’s 
rough.” 

“Of course,” agreed George. 

“Making them is a lot simpler than 
you'd think.” 

Involuntarily George said, “Making 
them—” and stopped short. “Thomas 
didn’t seem to take exception to his 
remark. 

“That startles you, doesn’t it?” And 
without waiting for an answer: “It 
startled me too, when I first realized | 
could. I was employed as a physicist 
by a large industrial company at the 
time. I was working on a project to 
utilize by-products of coal when I 
stumbled on this thing.” 

His manner and voice remained 
calm, and George’s apprehension be- 
gan to subside. Perhaps it would be 
better to let him tell his story. There 
was plenty of time to worry if he 
should show signs of growing violent. 

“Everything was theoretical, of 
course,” continued Thomas, “but I 
checked and double-checked my find- 
ings. When I was convinced it would 
work, I took what money | had and 
bought enough equipment to carry 
out my first experiments.” He shook 
his head. “There’s no need to tell you 
there were plenty of problems—it’s 
enough that after a lot of effort and 
a number of failures, I succeeded in 
turning out real diamonds.” He 
pointed to the glass case. ‘Not like 
those, you understand; the first were 
tiny and almost valueless, but they 
were diamonds, and I knew that with 
the proper equipment, greater heat 
and greater pressure, 1 could match 
any turned out by nature.” 

He stopped pacing the room, sat 
down and motioned George to a 
chair. “I scraped together every cent 
I could,” he continued, “and came out 


here. ‘There’s plenty of water; and 
in the summer, intense electrical 
storms. It took me more than a year 


to turn out what I was after, gem 
stones. After that it was easy. With 
the first money that came in from 
their sale, I bought more elaborate 
equipment.” 

George was now listening intently. 
Fantastic as the story was, he felt 
Thomas was telling the truth, that he 
wasn’t crazy. If, a few years ago, 
someone had told him of the atomic 
bomb, he’d have dismissed the possi- 
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bility as pure lantasy, and the fact 
that diamonds could be made was no 
more improbable. 


"Thomas shrugged impatiently. 
“Even out here people talk—even the 
more charitable say I’m eccentric. 
Well, I’m like a lot of scientists—my 
work means more to me than any- 
thing else; it’s been my sole interest 
in life. Research demands time and 
concentration, whether the field is 
medicine, chemistry, physics or any- 
thing else. I was lucky in that the re- 
sult of mine brought me unlimited 
funds, which in turn, bought me the 
seclusion I want.” 

“ve already heard some of those 
stories,” said George, “but they were 
way off the beam. I'd heard you had 
a gold mine; but diamonds—” His 
voice trailed off. 

“I know it seems strange to you,” 
said ‘Thomas, “but remember that a 
diamond is only crystallized carbon; 
and carbon is allotropic. I mean by 
that,” he explained, seeing the puzzled 
look on George’s face, “it exists in 
various forms, each of them having 
different properties, but remaining 
pure carbon.” 

He smiled. “However, 1 don’t mean 
to be too technical. Just believe that, 
in this room, I’ve taken common 
graphite, subjected it to terrific heat 
and pressure, and succeeded in crystal- 
lizing it.” He got up, walked over 
to a small safe, twirled the dial and 
swung the door open. Removing a 
small chamois bag, he dumped the 
contents in George’s hand. “This is 
what happens after they’re cut and 
polished.” 

George gaspede In his hand were 
a dozen gleaming, sparkling diamonds. 
Even to his unpracticed eye he could 
see they were magnificant. 

“Each one is perfect,” said ‘Thomas. 

“They look pretty big.” 

“They aren’t, really. ‘They range 
from three to five carats. Naturally, 1 
could make them a lot bigger, but 
there’s a good market for that size.” 

“What about that one?” He pointed 
to the rough diamond in the glass case. 

“They lose a lot of weight in cut- 
ting,” Thomas said; “that will be cut 
into a lot of small ones like these.” 
He hesitated. “You see, if I threw any 
on the market that were too big or 
unusual, it would excite comment. 
There would be talk and questions 
about where it came from. All really 
large diamonds are well known. It’s 
better this way.” 

George stared at the glittering gems 
in his palm. Could this be a hoax? 
On one hand, he was convinced that 
Thomas wasn’t lying—yet there was 
something fantastic about manufac- 
turing diamonds. He wondered why 
the carefully kept secret was being re- 
vealed at last—and to him. He didn’t 
have long to wait for the answer. As 





Thomas smiled gently. 


if reading his mind, Thomas said: “I 
brought you down here because I feel 
I owe you a lot. You saved my lite, 
and while I’m an old man, and per- 
haps, haven’t many years left, those 
that I have are precious to me.” 


“J didn’t do anything more than’ 


anyone else would have done under 
the circumstances.” 

“Perhaps not,” admitted Thomas, 
“but the fact remains that you were 
at the right place at the right time.” 
He hesitated. “If 1 had died, all this 
would have died with me.” He looked 
at George seriously. “Would you con- 
sider accepting a partnership in this 
little enterprise of mine?” ‘Then, be- 
fore he could answer, ‘Thomas con- 
tinued: “I don’t expect you to decide 
without thinking about it. There are 
several conditions: First, that you'll 


“No, not quartz. 


never divulge the secret; second, that 
you make your home here, and third, 
that when I die, you agree to continue 
to care for the Indians, as I have.” 


I, was so unexpected that for a min- 
ute George was speechless. ‘“‘I—I hard- 
ly know what to say,” he stammered. 

“Don’t say anything until you’ve 
given it some thought. Maybe part 
of the reason I’ve made the offer is 
that I’d like company here, someone 
I can talk to, that I can trust. Had I 
married and had children—” His voice 
trailed off. 

George felt that whatever he might 
say would be inadequate. He felt a 
wave of pity for the old man who, in a 
few words, had drawn aside the cur- 
tain on his loneliness. ‘‘I’m very flat- 
tered,” he said at last, “and don’t 
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That’s a diamond—and a very good one, too.” 


think me ungrateful or unappreciativ 
if I don’t accept at once. It involve 
so much—well, I don’t know what t 
say.” 

Thomas smiled. “I can appreciat 
your feelings,” he said. He rose an 
walking over to onc of the steel door: 
opened it. “These are ovens,” he e» 
plained, “and the process itself is rea 
ly quite simple, so simple that I’m sw 
prised it hasn’t been discovered b 
others. I mentioned the need for wi 
ter and electrical storms before whe 
1 told you that was why I came her 

“On top of the mountain outsid 
is what amounts to a large lightnin 
rod. Instead of being grounded, 
cable runs from the rod to these oven 
During a heavy electrical storm, 
couple of bolts of lightning, attracte 
to that rod, will provide me in a fra: 


tion of a second with the intense heat 
I need. 

“The stream, which you fished the 
other day, provides me with hydraulic 
power for pressure, and also acts as a 
cooling agent. Normally carbon, in 
any of its forms, is insoluble; but it 
will dissolve in molten metals, such 
as iron. My problem was to learn 
how to cool it rapidly while still keep- 
ing it under sufficient pressure. When 
that happens, the carbon crystallizes— 
and you’ve seen the result.” 

George nodded. The explanation 
seemed reasonable to him. Slowly he 
poured the handful of glittering gems 
back into the chamois bag and handed 
them to ‘Thomas. The old man waved 
them away. “Keep them,” he said; 
“they're only partial payment for what 
I owe you.” 

When he protested that he couldn’t 
accept such a gilt, ‘Thomas insisted so 
vehemently that George shrugged and 
slipped them into his pocket. 

‘Thomas studied a large barometer 
on the wall. “It’s been dropping 
steadily all day,” he said with satis- 
faction. “Looks as if we might have 
a good storm before morning.” 

Some of the older man’s mounting 
excitement communicated itself to 
George. “Do you think conditions 
will be right to make diamonds?” he 
asked. 

Thomas shrugged. “Vhat depends 
on the intensity of the lightning. 
About one storm out of ten proves 
suitable. Here, let me show you.” 

He Iced the way to one of the oven 
doors and opened it. George, peer- 
ing into the dark interior, could see 
that it was lined with what looked like 
brick. On either side were two rods, 
and between them, an oddly shaped 
prong made of some sort of metal. 

Thomas pointed to the rods. 
“Those are the electrodes,” he said. 
“The lightning, arcing between them, 
provides the heat. ‘The furnaces are 
rigged so that at the same instant that 
maximum heat is achieved, tremen- 
dous pressure is applied hydraulically. 
Simultaneously, the interior of the 
furnace is cooled rapidly. My secret 
lies in the method with which it’s ac- 
complished.” 

“And that prong in the center?” 

“That holds the carbon.” 

“It certainly sounds simple.” 

Thomas smiled. “It’s actually a lit- 
tle more complicated than it sounds,” 
he explained. “Industry uses three 
different types of electric furnaces— 
resistance, induction and arc. ‘The 
arc is used where extremely high tem- 
peratures are required.” He paused. 
“However, mine differs from the nor- 
mal arc furnace in several respects.” 

“You mean there’s a basic differ- 
ence?” 

“More than that. The arc in an 
industrial furnace is provided by al- 
ternating current to avoid the electro- 
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My 
process gets around that problem, even 
though lightning provides direct cur- 


lytic action of direct current. 


rent. My arc only lasts a fraction of 
a second—but that’s all that’s needed. 
Sustained heat isn’t necessary.” He 
looked at George and added slowly: 
“The ordinary arc furnace operates at 
around three thousand degrees centi- 
grade; these are designed to withstand 
better than 18,000 degrees centigrade.” 

He closed the oven door, and the 
two men returned to the living-room 
upstairs. “Well, I’'d better get some 
sleep,” ‘Vhomas said. He put his arm 
around George’s shoulder. “I meant 
what | said about that partnership,” 
he continued seriously. “Vhink it 
over for a couple of days, and when you 
come to a decision, either way, let me 
know.” 


Ae sound of thunder awakened 
George. In an instant he was out of 
bed and at the window. The rain 
was coming down in sheets, and jagged 
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When George saw that 

Joe was clear, he called, 

“I’m coming down now,” 

and followed into the 
shaft. 


streaks of lightning played across the 
sky, lighting the peaks surrounding 
the valley. As the intermittent flashes 
became more frequent, the rolling 
thunder increased. 

He was hastily pulling on his shirt 
and trousers when there was a knock 
on the door. “Come in,” he called. 
Thomas, fully dressed, entered. “1 
thought the storm might have awak- 
ened you,” he explained. “This looks 
as if it might be an unusually good 
one.” 

There was a blinding flash of light 
outside, followed almost instantly by 
a terrific crash of thunder that literal- 
ly shook the house. 

“We'd better get down to the lab 
quickly,” said ‘Thomas. 

The old man led the way rapidly 
to the underground chamber. Once 
there, it was as if they were in another 
world. The absolute quiet was bro- 
ken only by the sound of their voices. 
“This dial,” said ‘Thomas, indicating 
a large round gauge on the wall, “au- 
tomatically counts the number and 
intensity of the bolts attracted to my 
lightning rod.” 


Grorcr could see that the thin 
needle moved at intervals across the 
face. As he watched, he noticed it was 
jumping more and more frequently. 
“This storm may set a new record,” 
said ‘Thomas quietly. 

“Record?” 

“Yes,” he explained. “We've had 
nineteen bolts in the last minute and 
a half{—I’d say five a minute is about 
average for a good storm. ‘These 
aren’t only frequent—they’re severe.” 

George looked on with interest as 
Thomas inspected his equipment, and 
was careful to remain in the back- 
eround, out of the way, as much as 
possible in order not to interfere. 

Finally, the old man, apparently sat- 
isfied, said: “In another minute or two 
you're going to sce something that no 
other man, aside from myself, has ever 
seen.” 

As he spoke, the lights in the room 
dimmed, brightened, then flickered 
and went out entirely. George heard 
Thomas curse, and an instant later 
saw the beam of a flashlight. Thomas 
anxiously played the round spot of 
light {rom one dial to another, and 
hastily pulled several switches. The 
room remained dark. “George,” he 
said suddenly, “listen carefully. Some- 
thing’s gone wrong—I don’t know 
what.” There was a note of urgency 
in his voice. “Go up to the room at 
the head of the elevator. As you step 


out, you'll see a large switchbox on 
the wall to your right. Open it. At 
the bottom you'll see a lever with a 
red handle. Get up there fast and 
pull that handle.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes, but hurry.” He pushed him 
into the elevator. “You're sure you 
understand? The red handle at the 
bottom,” he shouted as he slammed 
the door. The machinery whirred, 
and George could feel the little car 
move upward. He was out of it al- 
most before it had come to a stop. 
The light was on in the room. The 
laboratory must be on a different cir- 
cuit, he reasoned, as he ran to the 
switchbox. 

His hand was on the knob ol the big 
metal door when he heard a muffled 
explosion that seemed to come from 
far underground. The floor vibrated 
under his fect. Yanking the door 
open, he frantically grabbed the lever 
and gave it a yank. “Turning back to 
the elevator, he saw smoke pouring 
out of the shalt. ‘There was a smell 
of burning rubber, and mingled with 
it, the odor of scorching metal. 

Taking a handkerchiet from his 
pocket, he wrapped it around his face 
and made his way to the elevator, but 
it refused to start. The heat rising 
from the bottom of the shaft was ter- 
rific, and in that instant he knew that 
only a miracle could save Thomas. 
Choking from the acrid fumes, his eyes 
smarting, he stumbled out of the room 
and almost into the arms of Joe Two- 
trees, who had come running down 
the corridor. “Get help,” he gasped. 
“There’s been a bad accident.” 

Joe seemed to understand, and with- 
out asking any questions, raced away. 
It seemed to George he was back al- 
most instantly, followed by a group 
of silent Indians. 

“Do you know about the labora- 
tory?” George asked Joe. 

The Indian nodded. “I knew Mr. 
Thomas was experimenting,” he said; 
“but I’ve never seen it. My father 
helped build it.” 

George explained briefly the cir- 
cumstances preceding the accident. 
He said nothing, however, about the 
diamonds. As soon as he finished, 
Joe turned to one of the Indians. 
“Get rope,” he said, “a lot of it. Get 
an ax, too.” 


Meosr of the smoke had vanished 
by the time the little group reéntered 
the room. Waves of heat were still 
ascending from the bottom of the shatt 
as Joe rapidly chopped a hole in the 
floor of the stalled car. 

Fastening one end of the rope to a 
pipe, he dropped the other end down 
the shaft and turned to George. “‘T’ll 
go first,” he said, “give me a two- or 
three-second start and follow me.” He 
instructed the Indians to haul the rope 
up when he jerked twice. Then, twist- 


ing the dangling end around his leg, 
he lowered himself into the shaft. 
Peering down, George could follow 
his progress as Joe lowered himself. 

When George saw that Joe was clear, 
he called, “I’m coming down now,” 
and followed him into the shaft. 

The Indian was waiting for him 
when he reached the bottom. George 
gasped as Joe turned his electric torch 
on the entrance to the laboratory—or 
what was left of it. 

The steel door leading into the room 
from the elevator shaft was warped 
and twisted, and hung grotesquely in- 
side the shaft on one hinge. ‘The heat 
was still almost overpowering, and 
perspiration poured into his eyes as 
he stepped into the room he had left 
a short time before. 


Jox, right behind him, swung his 
light rapidly around the chamber, 
secking some trace of Thomas, but 
almost instantly both men realized it 
was useless. The heavy oven door, 
before which ‘Thomas had been work- 
ing, lay at the far end of the room, 
a blob of molten metal, almost uni- 
dentifiable. 


The workbench, the glass case in 
which the rough diamonds had been 
kept, the furniture, had all vanished 
into charred ash. Where the small 
wall safe had been, there was now 
simply a round hole. The floor, ceil- 
ing and walls were pitted and scarred, 
the stone discolored by heat. George 
could feel the hot floor burning 
through the soles of his shoes. 

There was no trace of Thomas, and 
George knew that his cremated body 
was scattered in the débris of the 
workshop. As he realized the work 
of a lifetime had been wiped out in a 
flash of brilliant, unbelievable heat, 
he shuddered. The temperature in 
the small room was still so intense that 
every breath seared his lungs. Slow- 
ly he turned to Joe. ‘“There’s no use,” 
he said dully, and his voice sounded 
strange. In the reflected beam of the 
flashlight, he saw that Joe’s eyes were 
filled with tears. 

“He was a good man,” said Joe soft- 
ly. “I’m glad death came swiftly. He 
would have wished it that way.” 

George’s hand closed over the small 
chamois bag in his pocket. Then he 
followed Joe out of the room, 





THE WIN MACABRE 


N the course of the history of base- 

ball many dramatic runs have 

crossed home plate, but few have 
been as bizarre as one that occurred 
in a game between Willmar and Ben- 
son, two top-notch Minnesota semi- 
pro baseball teams, at the turn of the 
century. 

It was an important game and all 
the players were keyed up for it. For 
nine tense innings the two teams strug- 
gled grimly, but neither was able to 
score a single run. 

Then it happened—a break-through: 
Benson, in the first half of the tenth, 
propelled a run across. 

But the Willmar players refused to 
let this daunt them. They strode off 
the field for their turn at bat, with 
heads held high. 

The first man up for Willmar was 
Thielman, their pitcher.. He had given 
everything he had on the mound and 
now he waved his bat menacingly, his 
eyes gleaming and his jaw set—deter- 
mined, if it were humanly possible, 
that he should not strike out. 

He swung into the ball with a cold 
fury—and there was a solid clicking 
noise as ball met bat. 

It was a clean single and Thielman 
was on first base. 

The crowd way hushed as O’Toole 
took his turn at the plate for the Will- 
mar nine. And then, a split second 
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by Harold Helyer 


later, the crowd roared and screeched 
in a frenzy of excitement. 

O’Toole had laced into the ball with 
all his brawn and smashed a tremen- 
dous wallop into the far outfield. 

It was victory for Willmar—if both 
players could get across home plate 
ahead of the ball. 

Wan and tired as he was from the ex- 
hausting game he had pitched for ten 
long, hard-fought innings, :Thielman 
started off with the crack of the bat and 
ran for all he was worth. 

With gritted teeth, he crossed sec- 
ond and started for third, with O’Toole 
in hot pursuit. 

But something happened—Thielman 
suddenly came to an almost abrupt 
halt, staggered and then collapsed 
across third base. 

O’Toole was now at third base too— 
but unable to go any farther, although 
the ball still had not been returned 
from the outfield, because he couldn’t 
pass the fallen pitcher. 

O’Toole hesitated an instant, then 
bent and picked up Thielman. And 
with Thielman in his arms, O’Toole 
pounded his way across home plate. 

The umpire allowed the two runs 
to count—so Thielman had won the 
game for Willmar after all. 

Only he never knew it—he was dead 
when O’Toole carried him across the 
plate. 





Lucky YOUNG HAS TO EARN HIS WELCOME IN PROFESSIONAL BASEBALS. 


ucky said: “Sure, I know the In- 

ternational League is terrific 

baseball for a rookie. I know 

I’m a lucky kid, and the pay 

is good, and I never had to ride the 

buses on the bush-league route. I 
know all that.” 

Alice Hale, browned and slim and 
long-legged and dark-eyed, looked at 
the big blond boy who was grown into 
a man in the years since they had met 
at Midstate College, back in Midstate. 
They sat in a midtown café in New 
York, where she was visiting a cousin. 
It was late spring in 1946, and the war 
which had taken Lucky Andy Young 
from the athletic fields where his tal- 
ents lay, was already fading into mem- 
ory. 
The war had not changed him 
much, she thought, not inside. He 
was still good, kindly, honest. His 
jaw was longer and harder; but the 
gray eyes were warm and steady. He 
still believed in himself without arro- 
gance. 

But he was ambitious now. He had 
never considered any career but athlet- 
ics. He had shown enough in the All 
Star football game to get a contract 


from the New York Mastodons. His 
baseball had gained him a trial with 
the New York Birds, whe had farmed 
him out to Newark. He was, however, 
twenty-six years old. Because of the 


jwar, he was four years late in arriving 
‘among the pro’s. 


Alice Hale, daugh- 
ter of the president of Midstate, knew 
very well the real problem which faced 
him. 

The café was noted for its clientele 
of sports people. It was evening, and 
the din about the young couple was 
like a succession of waves, crashing 
on the sensitive ears of the girl. But 
Lucky Young’s eyes went about, en- 
joying the lively scene, recognizing 
here and there a prominent figure of 
his world. 

She said: ‘‘You’re too impatient, 
Andy.” 

“IT made a mistake,” he answered. 
“T should never have signed with the 
Birds. ‘They have outfield talent like 
crazy. They have Willy Lake and 
Mort Frome, with plenty of years left 
in them. And as if that wasn’t enough, 
they have that fellow over there.” 

She said: “Oh? ‘The big man? Is 
he an outfielder?” 
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“Darling, that’s Dud Jason,” said 
Lucky Young. 

“That giant? I thought he was slim 
and handsome.” 

Dud Jason sat against the wall, en- 
joying the attention of the girl, of the 
customers who stared openly at him. 
He was paid seventy thousand dollars 
a year by the Birds for patrolling the 
center garden. He had strong, harsh 
features which photographed well. He 
was generally considered the best out- 
fielder in the big leagues, the leader of 
the always great Birds, the hardest hit- 
ter and greatest fielder in many a long 

ear. 

“Of course, he is thirty-five,” said 
Lucky. “Anold man. But if he hasn’t 
got four years left, I’m a monkey’s 
uncle. And I'll be thirty in four years. 
Lake and Frome are my age or less. 
You see where that leaves me?” 


Mary met the bold eyes of the 
big man across the room, and flushed. 
She said: “Andy—I’m sorry. I believe 
he’s coming over. I stared.” 

“He wouldn’t speak to a busher like 
me,” said Lucky. “In the little time 
I was with the Birds in spring train- 
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ing, he never spoke to me. He never 
gives a rookie a break. He’s old school 
—an individualist, yet a team man on 
the field.” 

She said: “I know he’s coming over.” 
She was very beautiful in her quiet 
way, not flashy, but stylish and grey- 
hound sleek and slender. She had 
learned about males in her years of 
assisting her father at Midstate Col- 
lege. She weighed the man who was 
gravitating toward the modest corner 
from which she watched him. 

He had strength, of course, physical 
and mental; and undoubtedly moral 
strength, for he had bolstered wob- 
bling Birds teams with his spirit and 
his drive under discouraging circum- 
stances. Right now he was reported 
to have a bad arm, but it was not 
noticeable in his playing. He was a 
big man who met obstacles with a cold 
grin and drove through or over them, 
seldom bothering to go around. His 
smile was wide and attractive, Alice 
thought, but rather cool, as though 
he was never really quite smiling.” 

He towered over them, saying: “Hi- 
ya, Andy Young? That’s a fine .340 
you're hitting over in Newark.” 








Lucky rose, flushing despite himself. 
He made introductions, and Dud Ja- 
son helped himself to a chair. Lucky 
said: “You’re going all right yourself.” 

“Some days good, some days bad,” 
said Jason. “You been out?” 

“T’ve never seen you play,” Alice 
confessed. 

“I’m always out there.” 
neither boastful nor modest. 

Lucky said: “The Birds would be 
sick fowl without you.” —. 

“Ha-ha!” said Jason. “Good crack. 
But the Birds are solid. They’ve got 
Knocker Cone—and you comin’ up.” 
The man’s blue eyes were chilly upon 
Lucky. “Y’ know, they like that. A 
hitter like you. Behind a veteran 
like me. Makes it tougher for me at 
contract time.” 

“Maybe they’ll trade me,” said 
Lucky hopefully. “I’always wanted to f oo” 
play for Kid Ryan. But I’d be better ii 
off traded.” 

“We'd both be better off.” The 
grin stretched, and Jason said: “But 
that’s treason.... How long’ve you 
been in New York, Miss Hale?” 

“How can you tell I’m not a native?” 
she couldn’t help asking. 
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He was 


Jason roared: “I don’t need a pat on 
the back from you!” 





Jason said: “This has been fun. [ll call you, Miss Hale, if it’s all right. I like nice girls.” 


He shook his head. ‘Too pretty— 
and too natural. Not the New York 
type. And then—I saw you at a foot- 
ball game once. With your father. 
Lucky, here, was havin’ one of his field 
days. Y’ know, I played football, back 
at Bucknell. But it was small time.” 
He seemed regretful. 

“You have a remarkable memory,” 
she said. 

He shrugged. “But only for irrele- 
vancies.” He talked, telling them fun- 
ny stories about himself, his career. 
They ordered more coffee and a deli- 
cious cheesecake which he recom- 
mended, and he talked. He was amus- 
ing, even if his entire conversation was 
about himself. 

Lucky Young was enthralled. Base- 
ball lore dripped from the big mouth; 
hints and tips on batting were in every 
tale. Time went by, and it was mid- 
night, and Dud Jason’s party had long 
since left, so the three went out to- 


gether. Jason said: “This has been 
fun. Tl call you, Miss Hale, if it’s all 
right. I like nice girls.” His frank- 


ness was disarming. 

Alice said: “Why, Dud, I’m engaged 
to Lucky. Didn’t you know?” 

The big man’s face went hard, then 
again relaxed. He laughed shortly. 
“That I didn’t know. Congratula- 
tions, Lucky. You are well named.” 

A taxi drew up. The great man 
stepped into it without so much as a 


by-your-leave and was whisked away 
into the night, as abruptly as he had 
come. 

Lucky said slowly: “Now, there is 
a character. You know what I bet? 
I bet right now he is thinking that I 
am after his job—and that I stole the 
girl he would have liked to go after!” 

Alice Hale said: “And you know 
what? Sometimes you amaze me by 
the things you understand. You are 
exactly right. Look out for Dud Ja- 
son. He will not be your friend.” 

They walked back to her apartment. 
She was going back to Midstate, but 
during the summer vacation she was 
leaving a girl in her place, and coming 
East to visit the same cousin. Newark 
was near enough. 

“If I’m not shipped to Peoria by 
then,” said Lucky. 

“How is your knee?” It was a great 
secret about the knee. The Army had 
pronounced it all right, but there was 
a slight weakness from the wound 
where the cartilage had been cut. It 
was the one worry in Andy Young’s 
mind. 

He said: “All right, so far. I get 
around.” He hated to speak of it, 
even to Alice. He tried to force it out 
of the foreground of his mind. 

She said: “You’ll make it, Andy. 
We'll be married in the fall. We'll 
know as much as we need to know 
about the future by then. We know 
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“ 


enough now—if you weren’t so stub- 
bornly proud.” 

He kissed her in a shadow in front 
ol the apartment, and they parted. He 
went over to the Pennsylvania Station 
and took a train back to Newark. He 
sat hunched, his head sunk on _ his 
chest, his curly hair rumpled, thinking 
about Dud Jason. 

‘That was a hell of a man to be suc- 
ceeding. ‘Those were enormous shoes 
to be filled—if there was ever an occa- 
sion to fill them. Lucky was fully 
aware that it was not necessary to like 
Dud Jason in order to admire him. 
The man was terrific—and he would 
never love Lucky Andy Young. 


Sis Newark Ball Park is big-league 
in design. ‘The center field is grassy 
and deep, running to a black score- 
board. Babe Ruth, playing exhibi- 
tions there, never hit a ball over that 
center-field fence. Bull Terry did, but 
the fashion is to underrate Terry as a 
hitter. 

The Bears, under Bill Tracey, were 
a hustling organization. They were in 
third place, but aiming higher when 
July came along. The pennant race 
was very close, and the pressure was on 
the Bears hitters, because the Bears 
pitchers were young and green and un- 
certain. 

The hot weather had found Lucky 
in the greatest shape of his career. He 


kept strict training; he moved among 
his fellows with smiling ease; he wore 
his monkey suit with dash and elan. 
He looked and moved like a baseball 
player, and Bill Tracey depended up- 
on him rather more than that astute 
handler of young talent would allow 
Lucky to believe. There came a cru- 
cial series, as there always does in base- 
ball, over the week-end of the Fourth 
of July, with the league-leading Ori- 
oles invading Ruppert Stadium. 

The first of the four-game scries 
came down to the ninth inning with 
the score tied at two apiece. Lucky 
had scored one of the runs and 
knocked in the other. He swung two 
bats as the first Bears hitter nailed one 
to right and got down to first with ease. 

Tracey gave him the sign from third 
—hit away, go all out. This was pass- 
ing strange, as there was none out, and 
arun would win the game. A bunt to 
place the runner on second was the 
play. 

Lucky went to bat, thinking hard. 
This pitcher had handcuffed the two 
men behind him all during the game, 
whereas Lucky had two hits and a 
walk. ‘Tracey was playing a long shot, 
but it was percentage in a way. 

Lucky gripped the willow, facing 
the mound. He had a loose stance 
in the box, legs not too far apart, feet 
ready tomove. ‘The Baltimore hurler 
took his semi-wind-up, threatened first, 
then chucked his best ball, a slider. It 
came in about waist-high, dipping. 

Lucky never thought about hitting. 
He went purely on reflexes. The 
pitcher’s slider was not as good as he 
fondly believed. The main difference 
between the International League and 
the big leagues is pitching, as Lucky 
well knew. The light-colored bat 
came swishing around. 

There was a loud impact. The run- 
ner on first sprinted, took a look, then 
stopped, hands on hips. Lucky almost 
ran into him. 

The ball was going up and up. It 
seemed to be alive, to be winging its 
way onward by some inner power. 
The entire audience in the stands was 
up, yelling. Lucky almost ran down 
his own runner. 

The man said: “Hey! You done it, 
pal. There she goes.” 

Lucky looked. The ball was dis- 
appearing in the direction of Newark 
Airport. It was going over the center- 
field fence. 

Lucky said: “Touch all the bags, 
chum, and let’s go home. We done 
won this ball game. Three more, and 
we'll be in first place.” 

The next day the Orioles dug in, 
got an early lead and held it through 
once more. In the ninth it was six 
to three. Lucky had managed to 
have a hand in all three of the Bears’ 
runs, and was again averaging a per- 
fect day at bat. The first hitters in 
the last of the ninth put on a rally and 


filled the bags; the Baltimores rushed 
in their ace game-saver, and Lucky 
was up. 

He decided against letting the re- 
lief pitcher get warmed up. He 
picked on the second pitch, a curve. 
He nailed it on the end of his bat and 
dumped it into the right-field bleach- 
ers, a cheap-enough homer along the 
first base-line, but good enough to win 
the ball-game. 

He won the third game in the fifth, 
with a base-clearing poke into the 
same spot. He won the fourth game 
in the eighth by singling, stealing sec- 
ond, then stretching into slide which 
just beat the throw to score the decid- 
ing tally. The Bears went into the 
first-place hole with a splurge which 
made the sports pages of the nation, 
owing to the Frank Merriwell per- 
formance of their rookie football-base- 
ball hero. 

And Dud Jason threw his bum arm 
out entirely, in a game between the 
Birds and the Panthers. 


Kw RYAN was a little man, bald- 
ish, gray, eagle-faced, choppy of speech 
and manner. He said: “Knocker’s in 
a slump. Jason’ll be out for a month. 
Can you do it?” 

“I’m scared,” said Andy Young. 

“Sure. But can you do it?” 

“It’s only that I’m a busher,” said 
Lucky. “The team—the Birds—” He 
was thinking of Dud Jason, of course. 

Kid Ryan said: “Some men never 
are bushers. You did all right with 
Newark. ‘Takin’ a chance on you, 
Young.” 

That was all. He got his uniforms, 
and in the morning he worked out. 
He walked onto the grass of center 
field in the big ball-park, and the heat 
of July did not account for the sweat 
in the palms of his big hands. 

He had one great asset—he was a 
natural. When the first fungoes came 
looping, he did not think about miss- 
ing one. He camped under each and 
took it, and threw the ball into the 
diamond. He was graceful and easy, 
and his throwing arm was magnificent. 
There was no strain in his perform- 
ance. 

But he could feel the eyes of the 
Birds upon him. Willy Lake, in left, 
a swift slender man, dark and hawk- 
like; Mort Frome, short, wide, bull- 
like in right field, the long hitter; 
Knocker Cone, red-haired, thin-faced, 
no longer youthful—nervous, irritable 
because he was not hitting, and this 
was his chance, and he was missing it. 
They were the three outfielders who 
counted. : 

The infielders kept turning to watch 
him, too: Ken Cooper, the first base- 
man, Wingy Connor on second, Jack 
Lamonte at short, Melvin Mace on 
third, all were wondering about the 
new rookie. And the pitchers—who 
needed long hits to give them a lead 
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on which to operate—the pitchers 
glowered at him. 

He went in to take his turn at bat, 
and Dud Jason lounged from the dug- 
out, his arm ina sling. The big man’s 
face was like granite. He said: “Well, 
you got here.” 

“I’m sorry about your arm,” said 
Lucky. He swung two bats. 

Jason said: “I'll be back in time to 
knock off the Whales.” The Whales 
were the only other team which had a 
chance for the pennant that year. 

Lucky said: “Sure. You'll be back.” 
He got into the line waiting to hit, and 
thought about Jason’s tone. It was 
not friendly, for sure. Alice had 
known. He watched the Birds crack 
the easy batting-practice pitches to all 
corners of the lot, and soon it was his 
turn. No one had spoken to him. 

The man on the mound eyed him, 
called: “Whatta you like?” 

“Anything,” said Lucky. “It’s all 
right.” 

The pitcher stared. “You hit any- 
thing? You must be good.” 

There was a thick silence. The at- 
mosphere became oppressive. Kid 
Ryan was in the dugout, listening to 
what was said. Suddenly impatient, 
Lucky said: “Throw the ball.” 

The pitcher wound up and snapped 
one straight at Lucky’s head. He 
waited until he saw it was not going 
to break, then dropped flat. Ryan 
was out of the dugout, running, eyes 
shooting fire. 

Lucky got up and said: “It’s all 
right, Mr. Ryan. Must’ve slipped; he 
didn’t mean it.” 

Ryan stopped dead. His face was 
flinty, but he said nothing. Slowly he 
turned and went back out of the sun- 
shine. 

The pitcher wound up again. This 
time he threw one around the knees. 
Lucky reached with his natural swing. 
The ball cracked into the right field 
stands, almost gentle in its flight. 

The hurler threw five balls. Lucky 
parked them all into the reaches of 
the park. Then he turned away, put 
his bat carefully in the rack and 
reached for his worn glove. 

Ryan called: “Come here, Young.” 


Lucky turned and trotted to the 
dugout. The manager did not look 
at him. He looked at Jason, sitting 
on the end of the bench. His voice 
was sharp. “Don’t take anything from 
anybody, Young. Not from anybody, 
you hear? I brought you up. I’m 
responsible. You play ball. Anyone 
gets in your way—you’re big enough to 
take care of yourself.” 

Lucky said: “That’s not my style, 
Mr. Ryan. I’m a team man. I don’t 
want to fight my own teammates.” 

“This is big league,” said Ryan. 
“You'll learn. G’wan, take a shower.” 

He had to walk past Jason, going 
to the tunnel. He paused, looking 


at the big man. 
say, I got here. 


He said: “Like you 
So far, I don’t like 
“It takes guts,” said Jason coldly. 

Lucky nodded. ‘Thanks for every- 
thing.” He shrugged, and went to the 
showers. He knew where he stood, 
now. Jason would be against him all 
the way. Jason’s pals on the team 
would be his enemies. ‘The proud 
Birds did not love a rookie in his fresh- 
man year coming into the place va- 
cated by their hero. 


De month went swiftly by. Alice 
sent a wire—she was coming in time 
to sce the series against the Whales. 

Lucky was in Boston when he re- 
ceived the message. He was pretty 
lonely. He laughed dryly when he 
saw the date of Alice’s arrival in New 
York. Dud Jason was due to return 
to action for that series. Lucky would 
be riding the bench. 

Not that he had failed to perform 
his duty. He was hitting for .320. He 
had punched in five homers. His field- 
ing was Hawless. 

But his home runs were not tower- 
ing blows. They were not flashy; nor 
was his easy, bred-in-the-bone swing 
a colorful thing to watch. His base- 
ball was sure, steady, almost the quiet 
type. He never argued an umpire’s 
decision. He never brawled with the 
opposition. 

Of course he had yet to meet the 
Whales. They were the fighters of the 
league. Led by Bat Donner, their 
fiery manager, the whole team was 
scrappy, ornery and full of dirty tricks. 
But Lucky was not to meet the Whales. 
Dud Jason would be in there, bellow- 
ing back at them, daring them, wield- 
ing his big black bat. Dud was at his 
best against Donner’s club, people said. 

Jason was taking work-outs now, 
favoring his arm, but getting back into 
shape. He would come out into cen- 
ter field and share it with Lucky, mak- 
ing the catches and tossing the ball for 
Lucky to throw it back in. It was 
strange the wavy they worked together, 
without exchanging a civil word. 

Lucky thought about it, in Boston. 
Some of the Birds had been pretty 
nice tohim. But not Willy Lake, nor 
Mort Frome, nor Knocker Cone. ‘The 
outfielders scemed leagued against 
him. There was nothing in the open; 
and as he made no mistakes in the 
field, no criticism was offered. But 
he could feel the enmity, and he could 
feel them waiting for him to make 
one mistake. It was a strain, but he 
continued doggedly to play ball and 
keep his own counsel. It was difficult, 
for he was a gregarious, sunny young 
man; but he stuck to it. In Boston 
he got four for four, all solid hits, and 
the team came into the home park a 
full game ahead of the Whales, with 
a four-game series in prospect which 
could well decide the race. 


He met Alice at the station. His 
pulse quickened at sight of her, the 


_slim beauty of her, the steady glow in 


her eyes when they met his. She said 
quickly: “I read the paper. I didn’t 
know you'd be out of the line-up. I’m 
terribly sorry, Andy. I hoped to see 
you as a big-leaguer—where you be- 
long.” 

He said: “It’s all right. Jason’s the 
biggest star in the game. He’ll spark 
the team. I couldn’t do much with 
those veterans. It’s not like college 
ball, baby.” 

“No, I can imagine it isn’t,” she 
said. “Men like Jason—” She took 
his arm, and they followed the red-cap 
to the taxicab stand. She said: “Back 
at Midstate, everyone is excited about 
the pennant race. Your father lives 
near a radio. Can the Birds beat the 
Whales?” 

He said: “It’s a matter of fight, and 
the Whales are full of it. The teams 
are about even on paper—we’ve got 
hitters; they’ve got pitchers. But in 
a four-game serics—fight will count 
heavily.” 

She said: ‘And the Birds are down 

“I don’t know,” he said. “With 
Jason back, they may perk up.” 

She understood, then, what he had 
been combating. She squeezed his 
arm, and in the cab she impulsively 
kissed him. He said: “That’s worth 
anything. That makes life fine again.” 

She said: “We’ll go right to my cous- 
in’s apartment, then the park—even if 
yow’re not playing.” 

“That’s fine,” he said. “I'll like 
having you there. Vl peek up from 
the dugout.” 

He was a little late arriving at the 
dressing-room under the stand. Kid 
Ryan was waiting for him, he saw 
with surprise. The manager growled: 
“You with this club? What the hell?” 

“T’m sorry; I didn’t think it would 
matter,” said Lucky. “Jason’s all 
right, isn’t he?” 

Ryan drew him into the office. 
Closing the door, he said: “‘Jason’s all 
right. Like he was yesterday. He’s 
got to play.” 

Lucky said: “I know. 
but Jason is—Jason.” 

Ryan nodded. ‘People pay to see 
him. . . . You never did fight ’em, 
didja?” 

Luckyesaid: “Why should [? 
left me alone.” 

“Yeah. Strictly alone, 
an deep in his throat. 
Them stiffs.” 

Lucky said: “Why,  they’re 
league. I’m a green busher.” 

Ryan snapped: “You ain’t made a 
mistake out there. You hit. If you 
only had some of the old fight—” He 
did not finish. He shrugged and nod- 
ded. “All right. You done good, like 
you say. And stick around, in uni- 
form, just like you was playin’—unna- 
stand?” 


ord 


I did good, 


‘They 


* snarled Ry- 
“The Birds. 


big 
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“Sure,” said Lucky. “I’m drawing 
pay. Not much—but regular.” 

He went in and dressed. Wingy 
Connor, the chunky second baseman, 
said: “How you feel, kid?” 

“Okay,” said Lucky. “Hit one for 
me today, huh?” 

Wingy said: “I ain’t hittin’ the size 
of my hat. If I had your swing—” 

Lucky said: “Keep swinging in 
there.” He patted Wingy’s shoulder. 
He smiled at Ken Cooper, who also 
had been decent to him. The big 
first baseman nodded, his face gloomy. 
There was tension in the dressing- 
room. 

Dud Jason stood up, spikes in hand. 
He boomed: “Come on, you dogs. 
Let’s go out and see what the- tough 
guys have got. I’m eatin’ Whale steak 
tonight. C’mon, you bums!” 

They went out, but somehow they 
were not up there. Lucky shagged 
flies. To his amazement, Jason never 
did throw one in. He kept under- 
handing the ball to Lucky to perform 
that task. Lucky wondered what he 
would do in a game, if the big man’s 
arm was really recovered. 


Gave time came. Alice had long 
since arrived, and was in the box with 
the wives and sweethearts of the other 
players. Lucky waved to her and 
went into the dugout and sat on the 
edge of the bench, watching. A _ loss 
today would create a tie for first place 
between the Whales and the Birds. 
Ryan was tense and dour, hunched at 
the far end of the dugout. The Birds 
took the field. 

Ted Tremaine was pitching that 
day. He was a good right-hander, a 
curve-baller with control, a twenty- 
game winner last season. He started 
fine for the Birds, giving up nothing 
like a hit tor five innings. 

Lucky watched Dud Jason. — Bat- 
ting third, the big man came up in the 
first with none on and two away. He 
stood like a colossus in the batter’s 
box, looking over the pitcher’s slants. 
He picked on one of them and nailed 
it. The ball went deep into center. 

Jap Gould, a fleet man, ran and ran. 
‘Lhen he turned and reached. ‘The 
ball dropped. The center fielder of 
the Whales gathered it in for the out. 

In the fifth, with a man on, Jason 
came up again. He drilled a liner 
past the pitcher, and Lucky came off 
the bench. ‘The Whales’ shortstop, 
‘Tex Cole, went over and dived. He 
trapped the ball in his gloved hand, 
and doubled the runner off first with 
a perfect throw. 

Jason came back to the bench. He 
said ferociously: “I’m jinxed. There’s 
a Jonah on the club.” He stared 
straight at Lucky, and little lights flick- 
ered in his blue eyes, which were like 
fiery ice. 

“Your timin’ is off,” said Ryan. 
“You ain’t pullin’ it.” 


‘ 


snapped 


“J know what I’m doin’,’ 
Jason. 

Ryan’s flat mouth tightened. ‘The 
game went on. ‘The Whales, fighting 
every pitch, every close decision, each 
other and the delighted fans, pieced 
together a run. 

That run did it. 
never got a hit. 

At the hotel where the single play- 
ers lived, Alice came to dinner with 
Lucky. They talked over the game. 
She said: “Jason never had to make a 
throw, I noticed.” 

“You're a noticin’ gal,” said Lucky. 
“But don’t get any wrong ideas. 
Dud’ll be in there when the clutch 
comes.” 

At that moment the big man en- 
tered the dining-room. His glance 
went around and fell upon Alice Hale. 
Deliberately he threaded his way to 
the table. He sat down without in- 
vitation and said: “You're looking 
mighty pretty, Miss Hale.... Did 
you see the gaine?” 

“T saw it,” she said. “It was sad. 
‘The Whales really fight, don’t they?” 

The big outfielder stared at her. 
“Yeah. They do that.” His voice 
was heavy, but in another moment he 
was off, talking, dominating the din- 
ing-room with his size, his manner, his 
pleasant-enough voice. 

It was eleven before they got away 
from him. ‘Then Lucky took Alice to 
the apartment nearby where she was 
staying, and said: “He never gives up, 
you see?” 

“IT see more than you think,” she 
said. ‘‘He’s got something, all right.” 

“Yeah,” said Lucky. “He’s pretty 
terrific.” He went home feeling sort 
of empty inside. There had been 
something in Alice’s tone— 


And Dud Jason 


Ie Whales hopped on Soda Rich 
the next day and blasted the left- 
hander from the box. ‘The final score. 
Whales 4, Birds 0. Dud Jason did 
not get a hit. 

That brought the scries to Sunday 
and a double-header, put the Birds a 
game behind in the race and started 
the sports reporters to writing yarns 
beginning: “The failing Birds, floun- 
dering helplessly with the big bat of 
Dud Jason silenced by tight Whales 
pitching—” 

But the Whales pitching had not 
been that good, Lucky Young thought. 
He had watched every throw. He had 
heard Kid Ryan’s sharp utterances on 
the subject. The timing of the Birds 
was off, because they were being 
fought to a standstill, because they 
were trying too hard. 

And every day Bat Donner and his 
men reviled them, laughed at thein, 
mocked them and dared them to bat- 
tle. The Birds, smarting silently un- 
der the abuse, Jamely answered back, 
but their hearts were not init. Lucky, 
never one to use rowdy tactics, began 





He growled: “You with this club?” 


to hate the strutting Whales. ‘Vhe 
loud-mouthed Bat Donner particular- 
ly roused his ire. 

Sunday morning there was to be a 
wecting of the Birds. Before he went 
to the park, Lucky Young called upon 
Alice at her cousin’s apartment. 

She said: “Dud Jason called me. He 
wanted to talk to me.” 

Lucky said: “He's been raving like 
amaniac. The whole team is on edge 
worse than ever. He can’t buy a hit.” 

“He's never failed before,” she said. 
“T talked to him for a half-hour.” 

Lucky considered this. ‘Then he 
said: “He wanted to see you, huh?” 

“I didn’t see him.” she said quietly. 
“1 talked to him.” 

“Okay,” said Lucky. “It’s all right.” 

‘They talked quietly, and he did not 
refer to Dud Jason again. He had to 
leave for the meeting, and all the way 
uptown in the subway his mind went 
around and around like a squirrel on 
a treadmill. He sat in the dressing- 
room and scarcely heard the driving 
words of Kid Ryan, who was on a real 
rampage. He sat next to Ken Cooper, 
and when there was a lull, the first 
baseman said suddenly: “So why don’t 
you put Young back in there?” 

The silence was the most profound 
Lucky had ever experienced. Dud 
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Jason started up, then sank back onto 
the bench. Wingy Connor broke it 
up. The second baseman said: “Yeah. 
Why don’t you, Kid? Let’s face it.” 

Frome and Lake said in unison: 
“No! Dud’ll snap out of it.” The 
rest of the team took sides immediate- 
ly—nerves were on edge, and an open 
scene was a relief. Kid Ryan let them 
snap at each other for a moment. 

Then the manager said coldly: “I’m 
runnin’ the club. I plav the man I 
want in every position.” 

Lucky struggled to his feet between 
Wingy and Cooper. He said: “Please, 
Mr. Ryan. . I agree that Dud is 
overdue. I’ve got confidence in him. 
He’s been away a month—we all know 
it takes time to get back your eye.” 

Jason roared: “I don’t need a pat 
on the back from you!” ‘Then he 
shut his big mouth and stared around. 
He was on his fcet, his shoulders bent, 
his fists clenched. For a moment he 
held the fighting pose. Then he 
swing through the door and was gone. 


Wines Connor said: “I still say 
Lucky held us up, and he could do it 
again. | still say—” 

“You talk too much,” said Ryan. 
But he did not seem displeased. He 
closed the meeting, and they went to 
their lunch. 

Lucky ate mechanically, his mind on 
Dud Jason. He honestly did not like 
the big outfielding star, but he had a 
strong hunch. Back at the field, he 
dressed early and went into the out- 
field to warm up. After a while Ja- 
son appeared. 

A ball was hit out to Lucky. He 
caught it, wheeled and tossed it to 
Jason. He said: “You throw it in.” 

Jason shummed it back. He said: 
“You damn’ busher—” 

“Its your arm,” said Lucky, nod- 
ding. “TE figured it out. You haven’t 
had to make a throw vet. You can’t 
make a good one.” 

“You smart young—” 

“Lav off.” said) Lucky. 
scared. You are.” 

Sweat stood out on the giant's tace. 
He said, “If vou go shootin’ off your 
big yap—” 

“You heard me in the clubhouse,” 
said Lucky. = 

Jason said: “I’m playin’ out the 
string, see?” 

“Even if you hurt the club?” asked 
Lucky curiously. : 

“I know what’s best for the club. 
1 just about am the club! The way 
I yo—that’s the way the Birds go.” 
The outfieldcr’s head was up, proud. 

Lucky said: “I'll be watching.” 

He was watching when the game 
started, with the Birds in second place 
and the Whales taunting them with 
the fact. Lefty Dees was pitching for 
the home club, and he had his stuf. 
He gave the fighting Whales very lit 
tle during the first four innings, 


“Pm not 


In the fifth he did allow Ring Smith 
a look. The Whales’ center gardener 
laced into the ball. It skidded past 
second and into center. Dud Jason 
fielded it, and tossed it in as Smith 
held up on first. 


A SECOND later the Whale runner 
stole second, almost spiking Connor. 
The Whale coaches leaped up and 
down; the Whale bench shrieked. Jap 
Gould slapped a slow roller into right, 
and only fast play by Frome held 
Smith on third. Now the Whales 
really raised the ball-park roof. 

Lucky suffered on the bench. Lefty 
took a brace. He struck out Piper. 
Dale Hawkins, the redoubtable Whale 
first-sacker, came up. There was one 
away, men on first and third. 

Hawkins took an outside ball and 
nailed it. For a second, Lucky 
thought Hawkins had homered; then 
he saw the ball was too high. It was 
going into center field, not too deep. 
Dud Jason was under it. 

But Smith was touched up at third. 
The Whales were going to take a 
chance and send him home on the 
catch. ‘They knew Jason’s arm had 
been sore. ‘The ball was too short; 
the chance was desperate, but they 
were going to take it. 

Lucky came off the bench. 
made the catch. His arm went back, 
he threw. Smith was legging it for 
home; Pete Gonzola had whipped 
aside his mask and was crouching. 

The ball arched in. It was a per- 
fect strike. Gonzola trapped it and 
put the ball on Smith. The Whale 
rally had been broken. 

Wingy Connor was leaping, laugh- 
ing, thumbing his nose at Bat Donner, 
whose strategy had at last backfired. 
Ken Cooper was howling insults. La- 
monte waved the ball at the Whales’ 
bench, chortling. 


Jason 


Jason came trotting in. His skin 
was pale beneath the tan. He-was 
first at bat in the inning. He took 


the sticks and his jaw muscles bulged 
as he went up there. He loosened his 
wrists, swinging the bats gently, then 
took his place. 

‘The Whales pitcher bent to his task. 
The count rose to three and two. ‘The 
ball had to come over. 

It did. It came right to the plate. 
Then Dud Jason, swinging from his 
heels, met it on the nose. Every man 
on the Birds team jumped, shouting. 
The ball took flight and soared. It 
went deep in center. It went right 
over the scoreboard, the longest ball 
Dud Jason had ever hit. 

The big man came around the bases. 
He touched his cap to the crowd. It 
seemed to Lucky that he particularly 
aimed his acknowledgment at the box 
where Alice sat, but that was all right, 
too. 

He came in and said quietly to Kid 
Ryan: “All right.” 


Ryan nodded. The Birds were leap- 
ing and reaching for their bats. They 
went up—Frome, Cooper, Mace, La- 
monte, and all hit safely. ‘They drove 
the Whale pitchers to the showers one 
after the other. ‘They batted around, 
and then there was a strange hush over 
the park. 

The announcer was saying: “Young 
batting for Jason.” 

Lucky went up. A strong young 
right-hander gave him a hard look. 
Bat Donner was bawling orders. ‘The 
Whales were grim. The pitcher 
threw a duster, and Lucky barely 
evaded it. 

The noise was terrific. 
ed, ducking his blond head. 
pitcher threw him a fast curve. 

Lucky belted it into the right-field 
stands. ‘The score became Birds 10, 
Whales 0. 

That was the final score. The 
world knew the next morning through 
the sports pages how Dud Jason had 
sparked the faltering team to a new 
start with a magnificent homer and 
then had retired “because his injury 
was giving him a little trouble.” 

The crowd which filled the stadium 
the next day was electrified, however, 
when the starting line-up was read off. 
For in the third slot, instead of Jason, 
the name of Andy Young came over 
the loud-speakers. The buzz which 
went around was like a funeral dirge. 
The Birds had tied it up again; but 
now they had lost their big gun. 

Somehow the Birds did not seem to 
notice. They started the game like 
any other. Sam Baer, their smart 
veteran right-hander, was working. 
Jason sat on the bench in uniform. 

Bat Donner and the Whales were at 
fever pitch. They hit at anything 
which Baer got close to the platter. 
They tried merely to hammer the 
cover off the ball. In the 1.rst inning 
Gould hit one which made Lucky’s 
hair stand on end. 

He turned and ran. He saw it was 
coming inside the park. He put on 
all the considerable speed he possessed. 
He saw the fence in left center, heard 
Lake’s voice: “Your ball, kid, your 
ball.” 

He went into the slot, and the dan- 
gerous concrete wall was over him. 
He thought of his knee, his football 
contract, his whole future as an ath- 
lete. The fence had ruined many a 
ball-player. He took a sight on the 
dropping ball. He stuck out a glove 
and wheeled, spinning. 

He grabbed the ball. Then he 
glanced off the fence, his spinning mo- 
tion breaking the impact. He tossed 
the ball to Lake as he fell and rolled. 

He got up. His knee gave him a 
slight twinge, but he did not limp. 
He had saved himself that time. He 
heard a roar far away. 

Lake said ungrudgingly: ‘That was 
circus, kid. ‘That was guts.” 
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Lucky wait- 
The 


“Thanks, pal,” grinned Lucky. 
“Nearly knocked out my brains, huh?” 

“You got it,” said Lake. ‘“Baer’ll 
kiss you for that one.” 

When he came into the bench, the 
roar went up again. He glanced up, 
startled. Kid Ryan said dryly, 
“They're cheerin’ yuh, Lucky.” 

Lucky touched his cap. He glanced 
at Jason. The big man sat on the 
bench, his left hand caressing his right 
arm. 

Connor was up. He was not hit- 
ting, and the second baseman died 
every time he got out. He popped to 
short and cursed, turning back. Lake 
got up. Lake hit one to third and 
was thrown out. George Yorke was 
pitching for the Whales, a good man 
for a tight spot. 

The blond rookie went into the bat- 
ter’s box. Bat Donner and_ the 
Whales began on him at once. ‘They 
called him dirty names. ‘They re- 
ferred to his ancestry—among them- 
selves, of course, within the rules. 

Yorke threw some fancy control 
pitching at him. Lucky got into a 
hole at two and two, then waited out 
a close one. Donner came storming 
out, protesting the decision, a wasted 
gesture designed to annoy Lucky. 

Donner said: “This punk is called 
‘Lucky,’ and he earns it.” 

Lucky said to the umpire: ‘Send 
the tramp back before I get mad.” 
His dislike of Donner was growing 
aetive. Anger was rising in him. 

Donner walked away, spitting back 
over his shoulder. Lucky faced Yorke. 
The pitcher wound up, threw a good 
curve for the corner. 

Lucky smacked into it. 
went down toward short. Cole dived 
for it, couldn’t quite get it. Lucky 
turned first with Hawkins snarling at 
him. He tore for second. Midget 
Gray was blocking the bag, waiting 
for the throw. 

Lucky took right off. He slid un- 
der Gray and hoisted with his legs. 
He pitched the little keystone sacker 
right into center field. 

Cole, backing up, immediately 
yowled: “You can’t do that to my pal!” 
He threw a typical baseball player’s 
punch, a wild swing. Lucky moved 
his head a fraction of an inch. His 
left shot out and caught the Whales’ 
shortstop on the jaw. 


The ball 


The umpires arrived and stared. 
Cole was flat on his back, out like a 
light. Gray lay in center field, moan- 
ing. Lucky was standing on the bag, 
looking as innocent as possible under 
the circumstances. Donner was rac- 
ing out, hollering like a stuck pig. 

An umpire said: “What happened 
to the big bad Whales? You been 
doin’ all the fightin’, Bat. What’s a 
matter? Softenin’ up?” 

Order was at length restored. Cole 
had a lump on his jaw, but stayed in 


the game. Gray limped. Lucky took 
a lead, scampered back on his toes. 
Nobody blocked the bag. 

Lucky died there, but he chuckled 
going into the field. The sight of the 
two supine Whales had done a lot for 
him. He roamed center field as the 
Whales went down one after another. 
The game became a pitchers’ battle. 

Lucky was on twice more, but he 
never could get home with a run. 
‘Yorke was pitching a great game. 
Baer was matching him. ‘They went 
into the ninth nothing to nothing. 

Baer was lead-off man. He never 
got off the bench. While the crowd 
stood and yelled, a familiar figure 
came out to grasp a bat. 

Jason picked up a stick and turned. 
His hard blue eyes were on Lucky. 
His cold voice said: “I’m just aimin’ 
to get on. These other bums can’t 
get me around. I’m no speed boy. 
I'll be lookin’ for you to come up.” 

Lucky said: “That’s all right.” 

Jason nodded. Yorke looked him- 
over and shook off some signs. Then 
he pitched slow, control stuff at the 
big mauler. Jason disdainfully let 
the count run up. Then a fat one 
came twisting up. 

The great man reached out his bat. 
Laying the wood to the leather almost 
delicately, he knocked the ball into left 
field. He ran down to first on a clean 
single. He turned and bawled: “Here 
Iam, you guys!” 

Bat Donner howled: “And there you 
stay, you trambo!” 

It looked as though Donner was 
right. Wingy, still in the slump, 
struck out. Willy Lake, swinging 






Lucky slid under Gray . . . pitched the 


little sacker into center field. 


from away back, only lifted a high foul 
to short center for the second out. 
Then Lucky Young was up, and the 
noise became almost unbearable. 
Jason held onto first, trying noth- 
ing fancy in the way of a lead. Yorke, 
pitching a great game, began working 
on this rookie who had been on base 
too often. He threw a fast one, then 
a slow change-of-pace ball. Then with 
two strikes on Lucky, he threw his 
curve, a slider around the shoulders, 
on the outside to a left-handed hitter. 
The yellow stick came around. The 
strong wrists snapped at the last pos- 
sible instant. “The welcome sound of 
ball on bat echoed through the din. 


Lucky began running. He had 
pulled it for the bleachers, but he saw 
that he had failed. The ball was go- 
ing on a line for the fence in right 
center. Dud Jason was really moving, 
rounding second, then third, tearing 
for home. Lucky put on speed, hit- 
ting the bags with his spikes. He slid 
into third in a cloud of dust, a step 
ahead of the ball. 

He stood up. The fans were yell- 
ing themselves hoarse. Mort Frome, 
at the plate, was waving a bat at him. 
Mort was yelling something. Lucky 
took a lead. Yorke pitched. Mort 
tore into the ball. It skidded past 
first; and Mort, still shouting, ran 
down to first as Lucky skidded home 
without sliding. 


Jason was waiting for him. The 


big man’s handgrip was hard. Ryan 
was patting him. -He could hear Mort 
now, howling: “If Lucky can do it, 
Jump on these bums!” 


we can do it. 
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“Mort's come over,” said Wingy 
Connor. “He likes you now.” 
Ken Cooper, in the on-deck box, 


-called: “I’m gettin’ one for you too, 


Lucky. We're all for you, kid.” 

Jason said: “I’m for you, too, kid. 
You and that fine gal of yours. We'll 
beat the brains out of these guys. You 
really started something when you 
banged into Gray and conked Cole. 
Your girl was right.” 

Lucky said: “Huh? Alice?” 

“She told me on the phone to get 
you in ‘there and let someone pick on 
you.” Jason’s grin was warm, now. 
“She shamed me into it. She told me 
to let the Whales think you had rabbit 
ears, that you were nervous. She said 
if I'd do-that, you’d supply the spark 
the club needed, and I could rest my 
wing.” : 

“You—your arm is all right?” 


“Hell, no. You guessed it about 
the arm. It needs more rest. J can 
pinch-hit and take it easy. You can 


play center field.” ‘The big man’s face 
went cool again. “But I’ll be back for 
my job. The club can’t support two 
of us... . J just want you to know 
your girl is fine and you're a great com- 
petitor, and we got a chance to win the 
pennant with you in there. I honestly 
didn’t think so—thought you’d blow 
sooner or later. But kid, I’m for the 
team, too. I’m for me and the team 
both.... And how about dinner to- 
night, you and the gal and me?” 

The Birds were scoring runs galore. 
Lucky shifted to where he could get a 
glimpse of Alice, smiling and happy in 
the box. He said: “Pal, that’s an 
idea! And I’m mighty glad I don’t 
have to fight you. . This way it is defi- 
nitely better for us all!” 

Kid Ryan muttered to Wingy: “You 
hear that? He was ready to fight Dud, 
too. ‘Too quiet, is he? A sissy, is he?” 

“Ask Gray,” chuckled Connor. 
“Ask Cole. Ask Donner, the bum!” 





AL Quest “Dust End 


‘THE FORGE IN THE WILDERNESS 


uEsTs ridden on, and 
sweated and bled for, 
and peradventure per- 
ished in, are as multi- 
tudinous as the stars. 
They have been of 
dreams, vanities, love, ambition, hate, 
whiffs of temper and idle whimsey; for 
the Fountain of Youth, the Phoenix’ 
nest, unicorns with golden horns, dry- 
ads and nymphs and yet more elusive 
beauties, the Questing Beast which 
ran with a noise in its belly as of a 
pack of baying hounds, and was 
chased by King Pellinore and others 
of renown; and latterly the Holy Grail, 
which was sought by many and 
achieved—quite obviously with the as- 
sistance of the celestial hierarchy—by 
exemplary Sir Galahad. 

Almost all questers rode singly, and 
won their places in song and story as 
solitary champions, but a few shared 
their quests and went in couples, and 
of these were old King Torrice of Har 
and his young Irish grandson Sir Lorn 
Geraldine. Once met (as already re- 
corded), only death could break that 
fellowship or divide its mad adven- 
tures. ; 

For more than a sennight they had 
followed tracks which had come to 
nothing, day after day, save narrower 
and rougher tracks. It was fifteen 
days since their last dealings with a 





farrier or any other kind of smith; and 
now, what with broken shoes or no 
hoof-iron at all, every horse was lame; 
and every man, whatever his degree, 
was on his own two feet. King ‘Tor- 
rice was in a fretful humor, for pedes- 
trianism was as foreign to his spirit as 
it was to his feet, and irked his soul 
equally with his corns. But young 
Sir Lorn maintained his habitual air 
and appearance of baffled thought and 
pensive abstraction, walking equably 
and unconcernedly. In truth, it was 
only when violently employed with 
spear or sword that he seemed to know 
or care how many legs were under him 
and at his service. Ah, but he knew 
then, never fear, and made the most 
of whatever number it happened to 
be! 

“We'll be carrying them on our 
backs before we can win clear of this 
cursed wilderness,” complained the 
King. 

Next moment, one of the squires 
cried out and pointed a hand. 

“A smithy! Look there under the 
great oak. Forge and anvil complete, 
by Judas!” 


All came to a dead stop and looked, 


like one man and one horse: and there 
it was, sure enough—a rustic hut with 
an open front disclosing forge and 
bellows and anvil. 

“But no smith, of course,” said the 
King. “He’s gone off in despair—and 
small blame to him! A fool he must 
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be to look for trade where there’s no 
population—unless he counted on the 
patronage of unicorns and wild cat- 
tle.” 

“Nay, sire, look again!” cried the 
same squire. “At the forge. Stirring 
the fire. But I’ll swear there was no 
blink of fire a moment ago!” 

All except Sir Lorn gasped and 
gaped in astonishment, and even he 
looked interested; for there, for all to 
see, was a human figure where naught 
but wood and iron and the leather 
bellows had been visible a moment be- 
fore. A lively figure, at that, with the 
right hand busy at the red glow in the 
blackness of the forge, and the left 
raised high to the upper beam of the 
bellows; and while the travelers still 
stared as if at a warlock, the bellows 
creaked and exhaled gustily, amd the 
fiery heart amid the black coals pulsed 
and expanded. A piece of white-hot 
metal was withdrawn in the grip of 
“long pincers and laid on the anvil and 
smitten with a hammer, and sparks 
spurted and flew. 


hay King Torrice bestirred him- 
self; with a mutter in which irrita- 
bility was somewhat tempered by awe, 
he turned left into the ferns and 
brambles, and advanced upon the 
smithy stiffly but resolutely, with his 
hoof-sore charger stumbling after, and 
did not halt until his whiskers were 
threatened by the sparks. Then he 
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spoke in a loud voice, but the tone was 
constrainedly affable. 

“Greetings, good Master 
Well met, my fine fellow!” 

After six more hammer-clangs of 
cold iron on hot, the din and sparks 
ceased and the smith looked up from 
the anvil. He too was of venerable 
appearance and whiskery, but most of 
his snowy beard was tucked out of view 
and danger into the top of his leather 
apron, whereas Torrice’s luxuriant ap- 
pendage flowed broadly down _ his 
breastplate even to his belt. 

“So here you are!” said the smith. 
“Well and good! One score and three 
completed, and this one will fill the 
tally.” He nodded toward clusters of 
horseshoes of various sizes dangling 
from spikes in a wall, then thrust the 
cooling iron in his pincers back into 
the heart of fire. 

“What d’ye say?” the old King-er- 
rant gasped. “Irons ready for six 
horses? Even so—and I don’t believe 
it!—they’ll not fit my six!” 

“Tl attend to you in a minute,” 
mumbled the smith. 

The bellows creaked and snored, 
and the fire glowed; and soon that 
piece of iron, again white as noonday 
sun, was back on the ringing anvil, 
and the sparks were flying again like 
golden bees. King Torrice stood si- 
lent, gawking like a boy, until the 
iron was beaten exactly to the smith’s 
fancy, and pierced for nails, and final- 


Smith! 


ly plunged into a tub of water with a 
hiss and jet of steam. Now the smith 
was at his horse, and old nails and 
fragments of old shoes and hoof-par- 
ings fell simultaneously. 

“He must have six hands!” mut- 
tered the King. 

Now a little hammer went tapping 
as fast as the sedate charger could lift 
and lower his feet. 

“Next!” cried the smith. 


Sir Lorn’s great white horse came 
next, then the squires’ hackneys, and 
last the two packhorses led by grooms, 
but all so fast—tor every ready shoe 
fitted—that the King and the squires 
began a suspicious inspection. The 
smith straightened his back, tossed his 
apron aside and uttered a cackle of 
laughter. 

“You are wasting your time,” he 
said, and fell to combing his whiskers 
with a golden comb that appeared in 
his hand as if by magic. “All is as it 
seems, if not more so,” he added, and 
cackled again. 

“In all my life I never saw anything 
like it,” said the King. 

“You could forget a few things in 
that length of time,” said the smith. 

Torrice stiffened and asked loftily: 
“What do I owe you, my good fellow?” 

“T’ll name you a special fee, a mere 
token price, having taken a fancy to 
Your Worship,” replied the smith. 
“What d’ye say to paying for the nails 
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only, and never mind the shoes and 
the labor? One farthing for the first 
nail, a ha’penny for the second, a 
penny for the third, and so on?” 

“I can afford to pay what I owe,” 
said Torrice, with a royal air, “and am 
accustomed to paying more, so you 
will oblige me ‘by stating your charge 
and having done with it.” 

“Not so fast!” cried the squire who 
had spotted the forge. ‘What d’ye 
mean by ‘and so on,’ old man? Tup- 
pence for the fourth nail and four- 
pence for the fifth, is that it?” 

The King exclaimed _ fretfully: 
“Enough of this vulgar talk of far- 
things and pennies! Pay him what he 
asks, good Peter.” 

“Nay, sir, mauger my head!” cried 
the squire. “I learned that manner of 
computation from a farrier at St. Aud- 
rey’s Fair, in my youth, an’ would still 
be in his debt—and I had but one 
beast, mark ye!—if I hadn’t settled the 
score with my stout cudgel, there an’ 
then.” 

The smith laughed heartily, patted 
Squire Peter’s shoulder and chuckled: 
“Spare the cudgel, friend, and I'll be 
content with a horn of ale.” 

“I don’t get it,’ muttered Torrice. 
“All this jabber about nails. But let 
it pass.” His voice and brow cleared. 
“But ale you shall have, worthy smith, 
and a share of our supper, and three 
silver crowns for your pouch.” 

“Gramercy,” said the smith. 


The horses, all firm of foot now, 
were soon unsaddled, unloaded and 
hobbled in a nearby glade of sweet 
grasses to which the smith had led the 
way. But now the sun was behind 
the westward tree-tops. A small pa- 
vilion was pitched; a small keg was 
broached; and a fire was made of dead- 
wood from thickets of underbrush. 
By the time the black pots were boil- 
ing, the smith’s horn had been replen- 
ished twice, and a white star was glint- 
ing in the east. 


Ii was a simple supper of boiled 
corned beef and bacon and wheaten 
dumplings, barley scones and cheese 
and honey; and for drink there was 
malt ale for all, and mead and usque- 
baugh too for the knights and squires 
and thirsty guest. The smith ate and 
drank more than anyone else, and at 
the same time, did most of the talking. 
The King, who had been taught never 
to drink with food in his mouth, and 
never to speak with his mouth full, 
was horrified at the simultaneous 
flaunting of both rules of behavior: 
and at last he cried out a protest: 

“There’s plenty of time, friend! 
Have a care, or you'll choke!” 

The smith laughed, and said: “I 
apologize for offending your quality, of 
which I cannot pretend ignorance, for 
this is not our first meeting. 1 would 
know you anywhere and at any time 
for what you are, no matter how small 
your retinue and how restricted your 
commissariat at the moment. But 
don’t misunderstand me. Your pres- 
ent company makes up in character 
and promise what it lacks in strength. 
This young knight is suffering from a 
misadventure, but the fact that he sur- 
vived it with nothing more serious 
than a gap in his memory and a griev- 
ous void in his heart is proof that he 
is destined for great things.” 

“What do you know of that?” Tor- 
rice interrupted, loudly and with a 
violent gesture. 

“What I see,” replied the smith 
coolly. 

“And what’s that? 
to see!” 

“Nothing for dull eyes, you mean. 
But as I was saying, this is the first 
time I have known the munificent 
Torrice of Har to lack a few flasks, at 
least, of French or Spanish wine.” 

“So you know me?” the King cried. 
“But I was never in this forest before!” 

“Nor was I,” the smith chuckled; 
and while all save Sir Lorn gaped in 
wonder, he added: “Are you so old, 
my friend, that you no longer recog- 
nize the master-touch?” 

The King clapped a hand to his 
head, and sighed and muttered: 

“Merlin! I should have known it 
at the forge! But you were not so 
helpful at our last meeting—on the 
contrary! But that was long ago.” 
He stood up and did the correct thing, 


There’s nothing 


though still dazedly. ‘Duke Merlin, 
this is my grandson Lorn Geraldine— 
an Irish grandson. And these two 
gentlemen are our squires Peter and 
Gervis.” 

Sir Lorn stood up and louted low, 
cap in hand, but no slightest flicker of 
eye or twitch of lip paid the tribute of 
recognition to that potent name. But 
the squires’ reaction was entirely flat- 
tering. Standing bare-headed and 
bowed double, Peter and Gervis re- 
garded with awestruck eyes and 
blanched faces the person who had so 
lately shod their horses; and the un- 
couth fellows at the far side of the fire 
sat with podding eyes and hanging 
jaws, powerless to stir a muscle. ‘The 
great magician looked around with a 
gratified smirk. 

“Gramercy, friends,” he said. “You 
have heard of me, it seems—and only 
good, I’m sure. But sit down, gentle- 
men, I pray you. Let us be at ease 
together again.” 

King Torrice said to his squire: 
“Peter, be so good as to fetch that 
flask of green glass you wot of.” 

“Good Master Peter, by fetching all 
four flasks you wot of, two green and 
two brown, you will spare yourself a 
deal of footing to and fro,” said Mer- 
lin dryly. 

“Quite,” said the King resignedly; 
whereupon Peter moved off hastily to- 
ward the stacked baggage. 

Those treasured flasks contained po- 
tent foreign cordials, and not wine at 
all. The squires took their shares of 
the first one, then slept where they lay. 
The young knight went on to his share 
of the second flask, then retired to the 
pavilion on wavering legs but with un- 
abated dignity. This left the two an- 
cients téte-a-téte; and the talk, which 
had been anecdotal, changed in its 
character. 

“A fine young man, your grandson, 
despite what happened to him,” said 
Merlin. “Bewitched, of course! His 
case suggests the fine and merciless art 
of—but why name her? She goes by 
more names than Satan, and has done 
so since before Stonehenge was set up, 
like as not: Lilith, Circe, Queen Mab, 
la Belle Dame sans Merci, the Maid of 
Tintagel, the Lost Lady of Caer Loyw, 
Fair Fiona, Dark Essylit, Weeping 
Rosamund, the Damosel of the Tower 
and as many more as I have fingers 
and toes, but all one and the same 
perilous and indestructible witch, in 
my opinion. There are other and 
lesser enchantresses abroad; and as 
one can never be quite sure of one’s 
ground in such matters, a man is well 
advised—aye, even such a man as my- 
self—to avoid them all. I have taken 
chances, naturally — but as you see, 
without serious consequences. 

“But my case is beside the point, 
considering the fact that my power of 
wisdom—call it magic, if you like—is 
greater than that of any known or re- 
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corded wizard or witch, and I doubt 
that I would have suffered more than 
a slight and temporary emotional dis- 
turbance even if I had ever fallen into 
the clutches of Lilith herself, under 
whatever guise or name. But your 
case, friend Torrice, is different; and 
I must confess that your respectable 
mentality—I say respectable for want 
of a more precise term—surprises me 
somewhat, after all your years of er- 
rantry. Iam sure it has been by good 
fortune rather than by good manage- 
ment that you have escaped the atten- 
tions of one or more of those mis- 
chievous ladies.” 

“Iam not so sure of that,” said the 
King, unstoppering the third flask and 
replenishing both cups. “In my quest 
of Beauty, which I have followed de- 
votedly, save for occasional domestic 
interludes, ever since winning my 
spurs, 1 have had many contacts with 
ladies, many of whom were mischie- 
vous; and I am not at all sure that 
some of them were not witches. | 
have never consciously avoided that 
sort of thing, but in the interests ot 
my high quest have sought it, and 
even now I would not avoid the most 
disastrous of them all.” 

“Stout fellow!” exclaimed Merlin 
meirily, but on a note of derision. 

He laughed, but briefly. He leaned 
toward his companion in sudden grav- 
ity and wagged a finger at him. 


ee 

Have a care, my friend,” he cau- 
tioned. “Don’t be too cock-a-hoop 
about your powers of resistance and 
survival. You’ve been lucky, that’s 
all. JI admit that your luck has held 
a long time, but I warn you that it 
will not last forever. That you have 
encountered many enchantresses in 
your long and comprehensive quest 
T’ll not deny, but I tell you—and I'll 
stake my reputation on it—that every 
one of them has been entirely human. 
There wasn’t a witch in the lot. Just 
daughters of Eve, all of them; and 
even they have caused numerous de- 
viations from your quest, and not a 
few considerable delays. 

“Don’t think I don’t know what | 
am talking about, old friend, for I 
have followed your _ extraordinary 
course with interest ever since chance 
first brought you to my attention, 
though you have been blissfully ig- 
norant of my surveillance most of the 
time. And I'll tell you now when 
that was. It was a great day with you, 
poor Torrice—young Torrice, then— 
the day an old woman in a red cloak 
gave you a little crystal vial contain- 
ing two ounces of what she claimed to 
be the Elixir of Life. You have not 
forgotten it, I see.” 

“Certainly not!” cried the King. 
“Why should I forget it?” he demand- 
ed, with a defiant gesture in the course 
of which he drained and refilled his 
cup. “I drank it, didn’t I? And it 












“What now, my 

good manikin?” 
asked Torrice 
suspiciously; 
and he stared 
searchingly at 
the little fellow, 
looking for Mer- 
linin yet another 
disguise. 











was a long, long time ago, wasn’t it? 
And here I am!” 

“True, my friend, here you are, and 
a marvel of spirit and physical fitness 
for a man of your age. Aye, or for 
one of a quarter your age. But what 
you swallowed that day was not the 
real thing—not the magical liquor you 
believed it to be. It was but an ex- 
perimental step in the development 
of the true, the pure, the perfected 
elixir. But even so, it was not with- 
out merit, as you have proved. It has 
served you well so far, my friend: but 
it is my duty to warn you that the vir- 
tue of the stuff you drank on that May 
morning of the first year of your—ah, 
if you'll forgive the expression, your 
delightfully lIatitudinous quest—can- 
not be depended upon indefinitely.” 

“It was the Elixir of Life! And | 
am as good as I ever was!” 

“Nay, not quite.” 

“Not quite? What do you mean by 
that?” 

“Calm yourself, old friend. I speak 
for your own comfort and guidance. 
I mean that the old woman in the red 
cloak gave you a liquor that was not 
the perfected article, and that you are 
showing signs of—” 

“Not so! T’ll prove it on your per- 
son with spear or sword, horsed or 
afoot, if you promise to keep your un- 
holy magic out of it! And what the 





devil do you know of my traffic with 
that old hag?” 

“T abstain trom all armed encoun- 
ters, for the very reason that [ could 
not keep my advantage of magic out 
of them even if I would: and my an- 
swer to your question is: / was that 
old woman.” 


Senden as if by a buckettul of 
cold water, Torrice hung his head in 
silence. Merlin also was in no mood 
for further speech at the moment, but 
refilled his cup and sipped with a con- 
templative and compassionate air. 

The King was the first to resume 
the conversation. 

“But what of you? You have drunk 
of it.” 

“Yes, when | had pertected it, | 
drank it,” said Merlin. 

“Then I may still drink of it,” said 
Torrice hopefully. 

“Nay, old friend, or you would live 
torever,” Merlin replied gently. 

“Why not? You will live forever. 
Then why not both of us?” 

“I have my wisdom to support me— 
magic, to you, but the greatest in the 
world, by any name—to strengthen 
and console me. You have none of 
ite 
“1 could learn it.” 

“Nay, good Torrice of Har, not in 
acentury. Nor in a millennium, for 
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that matter. 
.-ah!—you are not the type for that 
sort of thing, dear old friend.” 

“Never mind the magic, then, but 
give me the elixir.” 


You lack the necessary 


“No. I don’t want to be the object 
of your curses throughout the ages. 
You have discovered a grandson and 
companion-at-arms. Do you want to 
outlive him? Consider that prospect, 
my friend.” 

The King considered it, sighed deep- 
ly and shook his head. He stared and 
sat blinking at the red embers of the 
fire. 

“How long have | left to go?” he 
whispered. 

“Long enough,” said Merlin cheer- 
fully. “I can’t be more exact than 
that,” he added; and the lie was cheer- 
ful too. 

“And the end?” whispered the King 
anxiously. 

Before replying to that, the ma- 
gician pressed a hand to his brow as 


‘if in an extraordinary effort of fore- 


sight. 
“I see it. Hah! Well done! Nobly 
done! .. . Ah, old friend, I envy you.” 
“Gramercy! And the lad? What 
of his— How fares he—at the last?” 
“Nay, I cannot see so far.” 


Chapter Two 


THE SMITH IS GONE BUT THEY HEAR 
OF A PILGRIM 


HE squire named Peter was the 
| first of that company to awake 
to the new day. The sun was 
still behind the eastward wall of the 
forest when he opened his eyes.  Hav- 
ing lain out all night, he was damp 
with dew from head to foot. He sat 
up and blinked at slumbering Gervis, 
at four overturned flasks of rare out- 
landish glass on the dew-gemmed 
sward, and at the black and gray of 
the fallen fire. “he events of the pre- 
vious evening flashed on his mind, 
confusedly yet vividly, and paintully, 
for his brain felt tender and his eyes 
too big and hot for their sockets. 

“Honest ale will be good enough for 
me from now on,” he muttered. 

He made his stumbling way to a 
brook which skirted the glade, knelt 
there and immersed arms and head in 
the cool water. Vastly refreshed, he 
went back and stirred Gervis and the 
grooms to action; and all four, without 
a word but as if by spoken agreement, 
began rounding up the horses and ex- 
amining their hooves. 

“So it wasn’t a dream!” cried Ger- 
vis; and he called all the saints whose 
names he could remember to bear wit- 
ness that the episode of the forge had 
been sober fact. “I never thought to 
have that old warlock shoe a horse for 
me,” he added. 

“When you have served good old 
Torrice as long as 1 have, nothing will 
surprise you,” Peter answered with a 
superior air. 

“A search of the smithy now might 
be worth our while,” suggested Ger- 
vis. ‘The secret of that trick would 
be useful, and it might even win a bat- 
tle under certain circumstances.” 

So the two squires left the glade by 
the way they had come into it less than 
twelve hours before, in the hope ot 
wresting a hint at least of Merlin’s 
formula for horseshoeing from the de- 
serted smithy while the magician con- 
tinued to sleep off his potations in the 
pavilion. They had not far to go; 
and the back-tracking of the passage 
of six horses and seven men over fat 
moss and through lush fern was a 
simple matter. And there they were. 
There was the great oak, anyway—the 
identical old forest patriarch bearing 
scars of thunderbolts, a herons’ nest 
and three bushes of mistletoe, and 
doubtless, a hamadryad in its wide 
and soaring world of greenery. The 
squires stood and stared. They moved 
their lips, but no sound came forth. 
Gervis’ tongue was the first to thaw. 

“Not here,” he whispered. “Not 
the same tree. This isn’t the place.” 

But he knew better. This was a 
unique tree. And here were the two 
ancient thorns that had crowded one 
end of the smithy, and the hollics that 


had crowded the other end of it. This 
was the place, certainly. A fool 
would recognize it. Everything was 
here, just as it had been—except the 
smithy. 

Peter shivered and found his tongue 
and said: “We'll go back and take an- 
other look at the horses’ feet.” 

They returned to the glade and in- 
spected all twenty-four hooves again. 
‘The new shoes were still in their 
places. 

‘I feared they had flown away alter 
the smithy, forge, anvil and bellows,” 
muttered Gervis. 

“They may vet,” said Peter grimly. 

“But he seems to be a merry old 
gentleman and a true friend to King 
‘Torrice,” said Gervis. 

“There’s more to that old warlock 
than meets the eye,” Peter answered. 
“As for his triendship—well, from all 
I've heard, I’d liefer have him with 
me than against me, but it would suit 
me best to be entirely free of his at- 
tentions. He has a queer sense of hu- 
mor, and a devilish odd idea of a joke, 
by old wives’ tales I’ve heard here and 
there. Take King Arthur Pendragon’s 
birth, for instance: You know about 
that, of course! Well, was that a de- 
cent trick to play on a lay? For all 
his high blood—he was born a duke, 
no doubt of that—the mighty wizard 
Merlin is no gentleman. He doesn’t 
think like one—not like our Torrice, 
nor like our Lorn, nor like you who 
can boast an honorable knight for a 
father, nor even like me, stable-born 
and stable-bred. Aye, though my gen- 
tility be scarce a year old, I’m a better 
gentleman than Duke Merlin, by my 
halidom!” 

“I agree with you, my Peter—but 
not so loud, for here they come from 
the pavilion,” warned Gervis. 

King Torrice, in a kingly long robe 
of red silk, issued trom the pavilion 
and looked to his front and right and 
left with an inquiring air. Sir Lorn, 
in an equally fine robe, appeared and 
stood beside his grandfather, yawning 
and blinking. And that was all. The 
guest, the great Merlin, did not come 
forth. The squires ran and_ halted 
and uncapped before their knights. 

“How are the horses’ feet?’ asked 
the King. 

“We have inspected them twice this 
morning, sir, and found all in order 
and every shoe in its place,” Peter re- 
plied, and after a moment’s hesitation, 
added: “But the smithy is gone, sir.” 

King Torrice nodded. He looked 
thougiittul, but not surprised. 

“So is the smith,” he said. “Let us 
hope and pray that his handiwork 
does not follow him.” 

“Every iron is tight and true, sir,” 
Gervis assured him. 

Peter spoke hesitantly. 

“Sir, may I suggest that it might 
happen? His handiwork might fol- 
low him—the twenty-four iron shoes— 
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even on the hooves of Your Honor’s 
horses—if all I’ve heard of that old 
warlock’s magic be true.” 

The venerable quester blinked and 
asked: ‘How so, lad? D’ye suggest 
that their potency could, and might, 
pull the hooves off the horses? And 
why not, come to think of it? It 
smacks of the Merlin touch, by 
Judas!” 

“Yes sir—but I did not mean it just 
in that way. 1 meant to suggest that 
he might, if in a tricky mood, bid the 
twenty-four shoes to follow him — 
horses and all.” 

“Hah!” the King exclaimed: and he 
swore by half a dozen saints. “That's 
his game, depend upon it! And 1] was 
simple enough to think he had done 
us a good turn out of pure good will! 
The master touch, indeed! But what 
does he want of us? What devilment 
is he up to now? ‘A horn of ale will 
settle my score,’ said he. And he 
leaves an empty cask, empty bottles 
and four empty flasks of Araby. But 
he is welcome to all that, and would 
be welcome to a hundred silver crowns 
besides if I knew that the score was 
settled. But forewarned is forearmed; 
and we'll see to it that our horses go 
our way, not. Wizard Merlin’s, even if 
we have to unshoe them and lead 
them afoot again.” 


Baeaeast was eaten; packhorses 
were loaded; the squires harnessed the 
knights and then each the other; and 
all four mounted into their high sad- 
dles. It was in all their minds that 
the march would be resumed in the 
same direction {rom which it had been 
diverted by the discovery ot the 
smithy; so when all the horses wheeled 
to the right and plunged from the 
track as if by a common and irresist- 
ible impulse, King Torrice cried 
“Halt!” and pulled mightily on his 
reins. The squires pulled too, and 
the grooms pushed manfully against 
the thrusting heads of the packhorses: 
but Sir Lorn, up on mighty Bahram 
and with his thoughts elsewhere — 
probably in Faeryland—neither drew 
rein nor cried halt, but crashed on- 
ward through fern and underbrush. 
The pulling and pushing and protest- 
ing of the others was of no avail. 
Where Lorn’s great white warhorse 
led, the King’s old charger, the squires’ 
hackneys and the stubborn beasts of 
burden would follow. 

“Sir, this is what I meant!” cried 
Peter, coming up on the King’s left. 

“Gramercy!” gasped Torrice, who 
seldom forgot his manners, especially 
to his inferiors in rank. 

Now they were beneath great oaks, 
with fallow deer bounding before 
them through netted sunshine and 
shadow, and tawny wild swine scat- 
tering right and left. Now charger 
and hackneys and ponies took their 
own heads for it, and ran as if pos- 


sessed by devils. At the same moment 
Lorn drew rein and turned his head 
and waved a hand. The King and 
squires were soon up with him. He 
pointed through a screen of saplings. 

“A good track,” he said. “A wide 
and beaten track.” 

They all looked. There below 
them lay a better track than they had 
seen in a sennight, sure enough. 

“It must go to some fine town, sir!” 
Gervis cried. 

“I don’t like it,” said the King. 
“*Tis not of our own choosing.” 

“’Twill lead us out of the wilder- 
ness, sir, wherever to,” Peter said; and 
in his eagerness to see a market and 
a tavern again, and houses with ladies 
and damosels looking down from win- 
dows, his distrust of Merlin was almost 
forgotten. 

“Still I don’t like it!” ‘Vorrice mut- 
tered. “Nor what brought us to it 
against our wills. I have gone my 
own way since first donning gold 
spurs. I’m a knight-errant, and baron 
and king. 1! acknowledge no human 
overlord save Arthur Pendragon—and 
I might defy even him at a pinch, as 
I have defied his father King Uther 
upon occasion. And now am I to 
jink this way and that at the whim of 
a tricky old magic-monger and the itch 
of bedeviled horseshoes? Nay, by my 
halidom!” 

Just then the white stallion and Sir 
Lorn went through the saplings and 
down the short bank, turned left on 
the track and trotted purposefully; 
and the King’s charger and the King 
followed, willy-nilly; and the hackneys 
and the squires; and the grooms and 
their charges, clanking and running 
and eating dust. 

“Hold! Hold!” King Torrice bawled, 
worked up by now to a fury of defi- 
ance that was foreign to his naturally 
placid though restless spirit—but all 
he got for it was a bitten tongue. 

But that flurry of advance took the 
little cavalcade no farther than around 
the next curve in the track. “There 
Lorn pulled up, and all the others at 
his stirrups and his tail. ‘Then all 
saw that which he had seen first. It 
was a dwarf standing fairly in the 
middle of the way and louting low. 

“What now, my good manikin?” 
asked Torrice suspiciously: and he 
stared searchingly at the little fellow, 
looking for Merlin in yet another dis- 
guise. 


Cain and briefly the dwarf re- 
vealed his business. His mistress, Dame 
Clara, a defenceless widow, begged 
their lordships’ protection from a 
cruel oppressor who had confined her 
within her manor house, beaten her 
stewards, driven off a full half of her 
flocks and herds, and was even now 
collecting her rents into his own 
pouch and demanding her hand in 
marriage. 


“A widow,” said the King reflec- 
tively, stroking his beard and wagging 
his head. “A beautiful widow, I pre- 
sume—and as virtuous as beautiful, of 
course.” 

“The most beautiful lady in the 
land, Sir King!” cried the dwarf. 

“Sir King?” queried Torrice. ‘‘Hah! 
So you know me, my friend! We 
have met betore, is that it?” 

“Nay, Your Kingship, but a poor 
old palmer home from a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem visited us but a few hours 
since, and informed my mistress of the 
approach ot the great King Torrice of 
Har and his noble Irish grandson Sir 
Lorn, and assured her that now her 
troubles were ended,” replied the 
manikin. 

‘Torrice looked at Lorn in conster- 
nation. He placed a shaking hand 
on the other’s mailed thigh. 

“You hear that, dear lad? Mer- 
lin—just as I expected! But he’ll not 
make monkeys of us—to pluck his 
chestnuts out of fires. I’! wrench oft 
those cursed shoes with my bare hands 
first! We'll turn now, and ride hard 
the other way.” 

Vhe young knight said, “Yes sir,” 
but immediately acted contrarily. _ In- 
stead of wheeling Bahram, he stooped 
from his saddle and extended a hand 
downward to the dwarf, who seized it 
and was up behind him quick as a 
wink; and next moment all six horses 
were trotting forward again, with the 
great white stallion leading, but the 
King’s tall gray—despite the King’s 
protests—pressing him close. 

The forest fell back on either hand, 
and they rode between ditches and 
hedges, green meadows and fields of 
young wheat and barley. 

“Not so fast, young lord,” cautioned 
the messenger. ‘‘Your great horse may 
need all his wind in a little while.” 

Lorn slowed the stallion’s pace to a 
walk, and the rest slowed as well. 

“I fear we'll pay dearly yet for our 
new shoes,” said the King. 

“But this is in the true spirit of our 
quest, sir—to succor distressed ladies 
and damosels,”” Lorn answered, with 
unusual animation in voice and eye. 
“How better can we discover what we 
are questing for, dear sir—whatever 
that is?” 

“The soul of Beauty,” said his 
grandfather, “In her true and im- 
perishable shape! But at that time 
I believed myself to be imperishable 
too. But never mind that now. You 
are right, dear lad—the quest is the 
thing; and the higher and harder it is, 
the more honor to the quester, win or 
lose. But I'd feel happier about this 
if Merlin hadn’t a finger in it.” 

They came to the brow of a hill and 
looked down upon a wide and verdant 
vale. There was a little river with a 
red mill, a great water-wheel and a 
pond lively with fat ducks. “Uhere 
were cornlands amd grasslands: or- 
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chards of apple, pear and plum; hop- 
gardens which foretold brown ale, and 
little gardens of sage and thyme and 
savory foretelling well-stuffed ducks 
and capons and Michaelmas geese 
spitted and roasting to a_ turn; 
thatched roofs of farmsteads, and in 
the midst of all, the slated roofs, tim- 
ber walls and stone tower of a great 
manor house. They drew rein and 
gazed at the fair prospect. 


i 
Waar is it called?” asked King 
Torrice. 

“Joyous Vale,” the dwarf replied in 
a pathetic voice. “It was named in a 
happier time than now, Your King- 
ship,” he added with a sigh. 

“And where is your grievous  ty- 
rant?” asked the King. 

“His pavilion is behind that screen 
of willows beyond the ford there; but 
he will show himself at the sound of a 
horn,” said the dwar. 

Torrice stroked his beard and said: 
“As we have come thus far at Merlin’s 
whim, we may as well see this thing 
through of our own will and in our 
own way. Peter, you have a horn. 
But just a moment, if you please. 
Lorn, the fellow is yours. If there is 
another, Pll attend to him. I there 
are more”’—he smiled kindly at each 
of the squires in turn—“we’'ll have a 
proper ding-dong set-to, all for one 
and one for all. And now the horn, 
friend Peter.” 

It was already at Peter’s lips; and he 
blew as if be would split it and his 
cheeks too. ‘The echoes were still fly- 
ing when a tall and wide figure in a 
blue robe appeared from behind the 
willows, stared, shook a fist and. re- 
treated from view. 

“That is Sir Drecker, the false 
knight,” said the dwarl. “He has a 
comrade as knavish as himsell, but 
not so large, called Sir Barl, and tour 
stout fellows who are readier with 
knives than swords. If they are all in 
camp now, Sir Drecker will soon re- 
appear in full force; but if his rogues 
are tax-collecting and looting cup- 
boards around-about, Your Kingship 
will not have to do with him yet 
awhile, for he will avoid contact until 
he has a sure advantage.” 

“D’ye say so, Master Manikin!” 
cried the King, snapping his eyes and 
bristling his whiskers. “Then you 
don’t know me and my grandson, 
nor these two gentlemen our squires, 
nor, for that matter, these two grooms 
neither! We'll hunt him like a red 
pig! We'll exterminate him and his 
dirty marauders like rats in a gran- 
ary!” 

The dwarf smiled slyly, well pleased 
with the old King’s temper. Sir Lorn, 
gazing fixedly at the willows beyond 
the little river, did not speak, but his 
nostrils quivered and his lips were 
parted expectantly. The horses stood 
with tossing heads and pricking ears. 


Drecker laughed, for the advantage of horse and spear and shield was all his. 


“Here they come!” cried the dwarf. 

Two knights on great black horses 
came slowly into view from the screen 
of willows. ‘Their visors were closed 
and their shields dressed before them, 
but their spears were still at the carry, 
cocked straight up. They wheeled 
and drew rein above the ford. 

“They have chosen their ground,” 
said the dwarf. 

“And very prettily—if they think we 
are fools enough to go charging down 
and through and up at them like mad 
bulls,” jeered the King. “But where 
are the others?” he asked. 

“Hiding under the bank, sir, among 
the osiers, depend upon it, Sir King— 
just in case their knives are needed,” 
said the little man in green. 

Torrice jeered again. 

“In silk and fur-lined slippers I am 
one of the world’s most artless fools, 
but in leather and iron I am quite an- 
other person,” he told them. “Just as 
I have acquired all the skills of knight- 
ly combat, even so have I learned all 
the answers to the cowardly tricks of 
such scoundrels as these: by the hard 
way. Now give me your attention.” 


Chapter Three 
FIVE DIE, BUT ONE RIDES AWAY 


orRicE and Lorn rode down to 

| the ford at a hand-gallop, with 
closed visors, dressed shields 

and leveled spears; and the oppressors 
of the lady of the manor laughed de- 
risively within their helmets, for now 
they would have nothing to do but 
push the witless intruders back into 


the river, men and horses together, as 
they scrambled, blown and off balance, 
to the top of the bank. But it did not 
happen just so. The false knights 
moved forward easily to the sounds 
of splashing and the clanging of iron 
on stones down there below their line 
of vision; but when nothing appeared 
at the top of the bank—no head of 
horse, no plume-topped casque, no 
wobbling spear-point—they drew rein. 
Now all was silent down there. And 
now the two squires of the intrusive 
knights came on at a hand-gallop, and 
clattered down to the ford and so from 
view; and silence reigned again. 

Sir Drecker felt a chill of misgiving. 
He cursed, but uncertainly, and or- 
dered his companion to advance un- 
til he could see what was going on 
under the bank. Instead of obeying, 
Sir Barl uttered a warning cry and 
pointed a hand. Drecker looked and 
saw a dismounted knight straighten- 
ing himself at the top of the bank 
some ten spear-lengths to his left. 
Drecker laughed, for the advantage 
of horse and spear and shield was all 
his. He wheeled his great charger; 
but not even a good horse.can be 
jumped to full gallop from a standing 
start, however deep the spurring. In 
this case, the spurring was too deep. 
The horse came on crookedly, with 
rebellious plunges. Sir Lorn moved 
suddenly in every muscle, and his 
sword whirled and bit the shaft of the 
spear clean through. Lorn dropped 
his sword then, and laid hold of the 
tyrant with both hands and dragged 
him from the lurching saddle. He 
knelt to unlatch the tyrant’s helmet. 
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“Mercy!” screamed Drecker; and he 
straishtway made a prayer pitiful 
enough to soften a heart of stone. 

Lorn stayed his hand, but the weak- 
ening of his purpose was due to dis- 
gust, not pity. - 

“Faugh!” he cried; and he rose from 
his knees and booted Drecker’s iron- 
clad ribs with an iron toe. 


He stood straight and looked 
around him. He saw King Torrice 
come up from the ford on his vener- 
able gray, moving slowly but with lev- 
eled lance, and ride at Sir Barl, who 
was ready and riding hard. Lorn’s 
heart misgave him for a moment, but 
recovered as quickly when Barl’s horse 
went clean out from under its master 
and galloped away, leaving that un- 
handy rogue grassed beneath a split 
shield and a punctured breastplate. 
Now he remembered the rogue Dreck- 
er, but only to see him up and run- 
ning and already ten yards off. And 
now his white stallion Bahram topped 
the bank within a tew paces of him, 
swung his great head and glowing eyes 
to survey the field, snorted like a drag- 
on and went in thunderous pursuit of 
Sir Drecker. 

After one backward glance, the ty- 
rant went faster than any knight in 
full harness had ever before gone on 
his own unaided legs. He fled toward 
his own horse, which stood at no great 
distance. He would make it, even 
though the white stallion should con- 
tinue to gain a yard on him at every 
earth-jarring bound. He would just 
make it, with nothing to spare—but 
once in his saddle, he would beat the 


devil off with his mace. He saw the 
mace, short-hafted and spike-headed, 
where it awaited his hand on the sad- 
dlebow; and it held his agonized gaze, 
and spurred him to the utmost cruel 
fury of effort, like a bright star of sal- 
vation. Now! One more wrench of 
muscles, nerves and heart, and he 
would be safe! He flung himself at 
the saddle, touched it with outflung 
hands—and the black horse swerved. 
Screaming like a snared rabbit, he fell 
flat on his vizored face. 


Sik Lorn, who had stood staring 
like one entranced, shook off a mailed 
glove, thrust two fingers into his 
mouth and whistled like a kelpie. 
The great stallion clamped all four 
hooves to earth, tearing and uprolling 
the sod before him, and stayed his 
course a hand’s-breadth short of his 
quarry. He stood uncertain, tossing 
and swinging his head and pei 
bared teeth; but at a second shrill 
blast, he wheeled and trotted back to 
his master. Lorn patted his neck and 
was about to mount, but was checked 
by King Torrice. 

“Too late,” said Torrice, pointing. 

Sir Lorn looked and saw the scoun- 
drel whom he had spared twice up on 
his strong horse and in full flight, 
across meadow and cornland, toward 
the nearest edge of lorest. 

“Why did you Jet him go, dear lad?” 

Lorn looked apologetically at his 
grandfather, who was afoot only a 
pace away, with the old gray’s reins in 
his hand. 

“A false knight,” continued Torrice 
mildly. ‘Murderer, torturer, infanti- 
cide, seducer, traducer and common 
thiet, according to the manikin Jo- 
seph. He would be better dead.” 

“I’m sorry,” Lorn muttered with a 
red face. “Had he cursed me, or had 
he turned on Bahram—but no, he 
squealed for mercy. Mice have more 
manhood. 1 stayed my hand, and 
Bahram’s hooves, for very shame— 
shame of all creatures made by Al- 
mighty God in His own image.” 

The old man was startled, distressed 
and confused. For all his ding-dong 
years of unconventional, even crazy 
questing, and his competence in the 
making of romaunts and rondels, he 
was still, at heart and head, a gentle- 
man of the old school rather than a 
philosopher. 

“Never mind it, dear lad!” he cried 
hurriedly. “There’s no great harm 
done, I dare say. But your squire 
could have used that big horse very 
well. We have five remounts, how- 
ever; and the least of them is bigger 
than a hackney. All proper war- 
horses. I shall shift my saddle to the 
late Sir Barl’s big courser, and so let 
faithful old Clarence here travel light 
from now on. We have done very 
well. Five dead rogues and five quick 
horses, and not a scratch taken.” 


“And the blackest rogue and the big- 
gest horse gone clean away!”’ moaned 
Sir Lorn. “But never again—no mat- 
ter how so he may squeal and pray 
like a soul in torment!” he cried. 

They crossed the little river and 
went behind the willows and took pos- 
session of the pavilions and everything 
else that they found there. The false 
knight who had fallen to King Tor- 
rice’s spear, and the four knaves who 
had fallen to the swords and knives of 
squires Peter and Gervis and grooms 
Goggin and Billikin, were buried 
deep, and without benefit of clergy, by 
a party of rejoicing yokels. 

The dwart, whose name was Joseph, 
ran forth and back between manor 
house and camp, whistling in high 
spirits. He was a lively little man of 
uncertain age, flickering eyes and a 
sly smile. He fetched wine and cakes, 
with the Lady Clara’s compliments 
and thanks, and took back King Tor- 
rice’s poetical expressions of devotion. 
He fetched jellies and sweetmeats, and 
a pretty message from the lady to the 
import that she had nade them with 
her own hands of the very last of her 
store of honey and other such ingredi- 
ents: whereupon the King sent back 
to her, by the two squires in their best 
suits of velvet and ‘Turky leather, his 
last crock of brandied peaches, a cup 
of silver gilt and a necklace of French 
workmanship. 

The squires went side by side. with 
Joseph strutting importantly before. 
Master Peter carried the crock, which 
was considered by King Torrice as the 
senior gift, and Master Gervis carried 
the cup and necklace. Peter did not 
like the mission. 

“Much more of this tomfoolery, and 
by Sir Michael and Sir George, I cast 
my new gentility like a snake his old 
skin and go back to my currycombs!” 
he muttered to his companion, as they 
marched along the most direct path to 
the great house. 

Gervis laughed at him. Gervis had 
been born and bred to this sort of 
thing, and liked it. 

“Then the more fool you, my Peter- 
kin!” replied Gervis. “There would 
be no gentility but for the thing this 
mission of ours is a token of. With- 
out it, chivalry would be naught but 
dust and sweat and spilled blood and 
broken teeth; and if bruises and empty 
bellies and foundered horses were the 
only rewards for questing, how long 
would knights-errant continue to 
mount and ride? Our royal old Tor- 
rice prates of the Spirit of Beauty, but 
it’s the soft eyes and red lips which 
beset his ways that have withheld him 
all these years from the softest arm- 
chair in the biggest castle of Har. As 


for young Lorn—do you think he rides" 


only for love of weary marches and 
hard knocks? Nay, nay, my Peterkin! 
He seeks that which he can neither 
remember nor forget. The Spirit of 
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Beauty? Not so! ‘he eyes and lips 
and hands and tender breast of a 
damosel he knew are his quest: and 
that she happened to be a heartless 
witch as well as an enchanting com- 
panion is his sad misfortune.” 

“I’ve had neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for such plays, and no more 
acquaintance with elegant damosels 
than with luring witches,” said Peter 
gruffly. 

“But you have bussed goosegirls 
behind haycocks,” said Gervis, and as 
Peter ignored this, he added: ‘“Goose- 
girl or damosel or Queen Mab herself, 
the only differences between them are 
rosewater and moonshine. They all 
ply the same arts: otherwise, there 
would be no more chivalry in the 
courts of Camelot and Carleon than 
in forests of red swine.” 

“A pox on it!” muttered Peter. 

People of all ages and several condi- 
tions gathered about their path from 
every direction. There were wobbly 
gaffers and gammers, and able-bodied 
men and women, and youths and 
wenches and toddlers and babes in 
arms. Only a few wore the bronze 
collars of ser{s, but all appeared to be 
of the humblest sorts of peasantry— 
plowmen and herdsmen and ditchers, 
without a yeoman or steward among 
them, nor even a smith, All stared 
curiously and hopefully, yet fearfully, 
at the two squires, though these bore 
gifts in their hands and had only short 
ornamental daggers at their belts. 

“Bah!” exclaimed Peter; whereat 
the nearer members of the crowd 
cringed backward as if from a whip. 

“Are they sheep?” he continued, but 
less emphatically. “The tyrants were 
but six—and right here I see enough 
brawn to overcome a dozen such.” 


Eee turned his head and _ re- 
plied, with a rueful grimace: 

“You say truth, fair sir: but lacking 
a master, muscly brawn has no more 
fight in it than clods of earth. Sir 
Gayling and his squire were long past 
their physical prime; nor had they 
ever been notable cavaliers, but book- 
men and stargazers and alchemists. 
They were murdered in my lady’s rose- 
garden by the base knight Drecker— 
spitted like larks, and as easily; and 
the high steward and Tom Bowman 
the head forester—old gentlemen both 
—were waylaid and done to death in 
the North Wood; and the miller, a 
masterful man, was slain trickily in 
his mill by the other dastard knight; 
and their six knaves set upon Ned 
Smith working late at his anvil, and 
slew him; and after that, the four that 
had come alive out of the smithy, mur- 
dered three farmers and a master 
cheesewright in their beds.” 

“Weren't there any men about the 
house—butlers and the like?” asked 
Peter. “Scullions? Grooms and gar- 
deners?” 


“All too old,” said Joseph. ‘“Boy- 
hood companions of poor Sir Gay- 
ling, most of them.” 

“A dozen old men hobbling on 
sticks, or old women even, would have 
served to chase off Drecker and his 
rogues,” said Gervis. “Better still, a 
mixed force. I can see it in my mind’s 
eye: the old lady herself, up on her 
palfrey, leading a host armed with 
crutches and distaffs against the in- 
vaders. ‘That would have confound- 
ed them, and saved us the trouble of 
killing them.” 

He chuckled at the conceit, then 
sighed. Being young and romantic, 
he had hoped for something more 
amusing than the relict and household 
of a doddering old philosopher. The 
dwart’s only answer was a slow, pe- 
culiar smile. And so they passed 
through the wide gate and were met 
in the courtyard by an ancient major- 
domo and two old lackeys. After hav- 
ing names and style and mission 
shouted into his left ear by Joseph, the 
major-domo, leaning on his staff of 
office, led the squires into the great hall. 


Chapter Four 


DAME CLARA ENTERTAINS HER 
CHAMPIONS 


\HE squires were gone a long 

| time on that errand: fully two 

hours, by King Torrice’s impa- 
tient reckoning. 

“So here you are at last!” the King 
exclaimed with a poor effort at sever- 
ity. “I began to fear that Merlin had 
waylaid you in the guise of a distressed 
damosel. Now what of your visit, 
lads? Were my poor gifts well re- 
ceived? And what is your opinion of 
the poor lady, and of the situation 
generally? The late Sir Gayling, I 
gather, devoted his time to stargazing 
and kindred impractical pursuits, with 
the result that his affairs were in a sad 
way even before his foul murder. 
The manikin has hinted as much, at 
least, in his own elusive manner. But 
even so, we have no time to administer 
the estate of every distressed person 
who receives our chivalrous services. 
We are knights-errant, not lawyers or 
magistrates. Have I neglected my 
own earthy interests all my life—the 
one score baronies and five score man- 
ors of my Kingdom of Har—to concern 
myself, at this late day, with a stran- 
ger’s petty problems of lost rents and 
ravished cheeselofts? Not so, by my 
halidom! 

“I am sorry for the poor old dame, 
of course; but we have already done 
our knightly duty by her. If she will 
accept a few hundred crowns, she is 
welcome to them. But we must be 
on our way again by noon tomorrow, 
without fail. Now tell me your opin- 
ion of this Lady Clara, my lads. Her 
messages have been prettily worded— 


but her manikin Joseph is a clever fel- 
low, I suspect.” 

Gervis slanted a glance at Peter, but 
the senior squire continued to look 
straight to his front. 

“Yes sir,” said Gervis. ‘Very clever. 
I mean very pretty. ‘That’s to say, the 
lady was very polite. And she sent 
another message to Your Highness— 
and Sir Lorn—and it includes Peter 
and me too. It is an invitation to 
supper this evening.” 

Torrice sighed. 

“Supper with a mourning widow,” 
he muttered. “Do you know, dear 
lads,” he went on in a better voice, “I 
fear I took a strain in the spitting of 
that rogue Barl. It looked easy—but 
the fact is, I’m a shade past my physi- 
cal prime. A wrench when the full 
weight of man and horse was arrested 
by my point, you understand. A 
wrench of the back, which has al- 
ready extended upward to the neck— 
a thing not to be disregarded, especial- 
ly at my age. I have seen young 
knights incapacitated for days by just 
such wrenches. I shall stop here and 
rub my neck with tallow. See—I can 
hardly turn my head. And I am sure 
that my company would be of no more 
comfort to the bereaved chatelaine 
than her tears and moans would be to 
me. With a grandson and two squires 
to represent me at the supper table, I 
shall rest here on my cot with an easy 
conscience, no matter how uneasy a 
neck.” 

Again Gervis slanted a glance at 
Peter; and this time it was returned. 

“Then we may go, sir?” cried Gervis, 
joyously. 

Torrice regarded him with raised 
brows. 

“It is the wine, sir,” said Peter. 
“Gervis enjoys his cup. Dame Clara 
is very hospitable. We have tasted 
her wine already, sir. Wines, I 
should say—various but all rare. The 
despoilers did not get into the cellar. 
Old Sir Gayling’s father was a col- 
lector of vintages from many lands, 
but Sir Gayling drank only milk and 
whey, it seems. And the lady said 
that she would produce even rarer 
vintages at supper than those already 
tasted by Gervis and me. And the 
butler told me there will be a lark-and- 
pigeon pie for supper.” 

“And strawberries and a sillabub,” 
said Gervis. 

“Say you so?” murmured the King; 
and he bent his brows and stroked his 
whiskers consideringly. ‘Poor lady! 
She might take it to heart, as an af- 
front—my refusal of her hospitality. 
I don’t want to hurt her feelings, but 
neither do I want her or any woman 
to think me discourteous, which she 
might if I excused myself on the plea 
of a crick in the neck. So, on second 
thoughts and for our common credit 
in the poor dame’s eyes, I shall go, 
and grin and bear it.” 
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Sir Lorn, who had lain flat and mo- 
tionless and silent on a cot throughout 
the conversation, now swung his feet 
to the ground and sat up and spoke 
in a dull voice. 

“I'll stay here. The poor lady owes 
me nothing at all—neither supper nor 
thanks.” 

“Nonsense!” his grandfather pro- 
tested. “You pulled down the biggest 


of them all—and you afoot! No 
champion in Arthur  Pendragon’s 
train could have done it better, my 
dear boy.” 


“And to what end, sir?” Lorn mut- 
tered. “I pulled down the biggest 
rogue from the biggest horse—and they 
are gone unscathed, man and _ horse! 
But your rogue, and all the rest of 
them, are buried deep, and their good 
horses are ours. Peter and Gervis 
bloodied their swords, and the grooms 
their knives. Only I failed in duty. 
I'll stop right here, sir, by your leave.” 

But after half an hour of argument 
—in which Gervis was almost as volu- 
ble as the King, and even Peter grum- 
bled and swore in support of the ma- 
jority argument—Sir Lorn gave in. 

Joseph reappeared at the pavilion to 
escort the guests to the manor house. 
‘The dwarf was still in green, but now 
of silk and~velvet instead of wool. 
The knights and squires were sump- 
tuously garbed. Having arrayed him- 
self as if for a royal feast at Westmin- 
ster or the court of Camelot, the King 
had insisted that Lorn and the squires 
should help themselves to what re- 
mained of his extensive wardrobe. 
Sir Lorn and Peter had accepted no 
more of this additional finery than 
could be politely avoided, but young 
Gervis had taken full advantage of 
the opportunity. They made the 
short passage from pavilion to great 
house on foot, with Joseph strutting 
before. People came running. 


ce 
Marx His Kingship’s mortal 
great whiskers with more hair in them 
than three horses’ tails!” cackled a 
toothless gaffer. 

“I vum they be all kings an’ 
princes,” shrilled a woman. 

A young man cried: “It was him— 
the old gentleman—as run a spear 
through Sir Barl—through shield an’ 
mail an’ breastbone — like skewer 
through duckling.” 

Another cried: “And I see the big 
young prince there pull Sir Drecker to 
earth like a sack of corn an’ set dag- 
ger to gullet—an’ Sir Drecker get up 
an’ run an’ ride away with his head 
half cut off.” 

“Not so!” cried the first. “I see that 
too, but not like that, Dickon Cow- 
herd. I was up in the pollard wil- 
low. I see the prince spare his gul- 
let, an’ kick his ribs, an’—” 

“Mind your manners, you louts!” 
screamed the dwarf, with a baleful 
glare around and a hand at his belt. 


Iv was still daylight without, but 
’ the torches flared and smoked in the 
great hall. ‘The tottering major-domo 
met King Torrice and his companions 
at the threshold and led them within. 
Joseph ran ahead and disappeared. 
The guests advanced slowly on the 
heels of the house-steward. ‘The King 
looked about him alertly, narrowing 
his eyes against the wavering reds and 
blacks of flames and shadows. He ob- 
served trophies of arms and the chase 
on the walls—weapons of chivalry and 
venery of an earlier time, and moth- 
eaten boars’ heads with upthrust tusks, 
and pale skulls and horns of stags and 
wild bulls, and one even of a unicorn; 
and toothy masks of wolves, badgers, 
wildcats, otters and a dragon; but 
though he gave the green fangs and 
leathery forked tongue of the dragon 
a second glance—an inferior specimen, 
in his opinion, obviously—his concern 
was for the weapons. 

He stepped twice from his place in 
the slow procession to jiggle antique 
swords in their sheaths, and nodded 
at finding that they would eome clear 
easily, despite the dust of idle years. 
He glanced and smiled meaningly at 
his grandson and over a shoulder at 
the squires. Peter and Gervis grinned 
and nodded back at him. Good old 
Torrice! Always the gentleman! He 
would as lief and as likely be seen 
consorting with murderers as wearing 
arms and armor -— little begemmed 
daggers are but table-gear—when sup- 
ping with ladies; but to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the nearest weapons, 
just in case of accident, was no breach 
of etiquette. 

The major-domo drew aside a cur- 
tain of arras and stood aside with it, 
bowed low. ‘The King and Sir Lorn 
halted and blinked, and the squires 
halted at their heels and blinked past 
their shoulders. For a moment, all 
their eyes were dazed by the shimmer 
and shine of tapers. For a moment it 
seemed to them that the place was full 
of slender, pointed yellow flames, and 
gleams and sparkles of fire from metal 
and crystal. 

“Welcome, King Torrice,” said a 
lilting voice. ‘Welcome, Sir Lorn. 
Welcome again, friends Peter and Ger- 
vis.” 

And now they saw her, but vaguely 
and glimmeringly at first, like a face 
and form materializing from the sheen 
and soft radiance about her, but more 
clearly as she approached, and defi- 
nitely when she stood within a small 
step of the King and extended a hand. 

“This—forgive me, my dear! Your 
Ladyship must try to excuse me—for- 
give me—my confusion—surprise,” he 
stammered. 

“You are forgiven,” she murmured, 
and laughed softly. 

He sank on one knee, took the prof- 
fered hand lightly and pressed his lips 
gallantly to the bejeweled fingers, 


while his twirling wits cried a warning 
between his ears: 

“This isn’t real—nor right! More 
devilment of Merlin’s, this—or worse! 
Have a care, old fool!” 

But he was smiling blandly when he 
straightened his knees and released 
her hand, though he staggered slightly 
and blinked again. 

Now the lady gazed at Lorn, and he 
stared back at her. She smiled a lit- 
tle with her bright, soft mouth; and 
her eyes—whatever their color in hon- 
est sunlight—were black and warm and 
limpid. But his eyes were clouded 
strangely, and his lips unsmiling. She 
put out her hand shyly and uttered a 
shy, tender whisper of soft laughter. 
Then he knelt lightly, took and kissed 
her fingers and rose lightly to his feet 
again—but to sway and stagger for a 
moment, and steady himself with a 
fumbling hand on the King’s shoulder. 
Squire Peter saluted the lady’s hand 
without kneeling to it, but his face 
and the back of his leathery neck were 
red as fire. Squire Gervis put even 
the King’s courtly gesture to shame, 
and kept his lips on the jeweled and 
scented fingers so long that he might 
well have been testing the pearls in 
the rings. 

The guests found themselves at ta- 
ble: but how this came about, not one 
of the four could have told you. It 
was a round table, and not large. It 
was spread with damask as white and 
bright as snow, and illuminated by 
scores of beeswax tapers in tall, 
branched sticks of silver; and there 
were other clusters of tapers in sconces 
on the walls. Stemmed cups of for- 
eign crystal as fragile as bubbles to the 
eye, and vessels of gold and silver, 
some of them studded with gems, 
glowed and glinted like flowers and 
stars. Behind one chair stood the 
major-domo in his robes of office, with 
the manikin beside him, and behind 
each of the others stood an ancient 
footman in a livery of murrey and pea- 
green laced with tarnished silver. 
There were only five chairs. ‘There 
was but the one lady present. ‘The 
King and Peter were on her right, and 
Sir Lorn and Gervis on her left—but 
thanks to the smallness and shape of 
the table, none was far removed from 
her. In fact, the squires could gaze 
at their ease, whereas their masters 
had to turn their heads slightly to 
look at her. 

“My companion, the damosel Mary, 
is indisposed, but hopes to join us 
later, with her harp,” the lady in- 
formed them all, but with her gaze 
and smile on the King. 

‘Torrice acknowledged the informa- 
tion with a feeble smirk. He was 
still mazed. He had braced himself 
to meet the lachrymose gratitude of a 
bereaved dame of advanced age, and 
heartbreaking pleas for further relief. 
And what had he met? Could this be 
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the widow of a doddering old star- 
gazer? He had seen, and had to do 
with, beauties in every court in Chris- 
tendom, and dames and damosels of 
devastating charms in many sylvan 
bowers and remote castles, and—or 
was this but vain thinking?—ladies 
whose enchantments were more than 
human, without losing his freedom for 
long at a time. And to lose it now! 
His very soul, at last! Nay, it could 


not be! Not his free and questing 
soul! He would not believe it. He 


glanced past her, at his grandson. 
Lorn was staring fixedly to his front, 
with a pale face. Torrice glanced 
farther, at young Gervis, who was re- 
garding their hostess with bright-eyed, 
pink-faced and rapturous ardor. He 
looked at Peter, hoping that his prac- 
tical, unvisionary, tough ex-groom at 
least would be unaffected by this thing 
which had already enmeshed his gen- 
tler companions. But not so! That 
matter-ol-fact young man was gaping 
even more ardently than Gervis. 
Yellow wine was poured. It made 
giant topazes of the cups of crystal. 
The lark-and-pigeon pie was served. 
The King had set out with a fine ap- 
petite, but where was it now? He had 
only a thirst now. He drained his 
cup. It was refilled, and so he emp- 
tied it again. The squires also had 
lost their appetites and retained their 
thirsts. But the young knight, it 
seemed, had lost both. Of the five, 
only the lady comported herself with- 
out sign of mental or emotional dis- 
turbance. She sipped the yellow wine 
occasionally and composedly, but not 
—so Torrice observed excitedly—from 
a bubble of rare glass, but from the 
little silver-gilt cup of his giving. 
And when he saw, at that incom- 
parable white throat, the modest neck- 
lace which he had sent to her, a con- 
fusion of shame and exultation all but 
suffocated him. Why had he not sent 
his finest remaining string of emeralds, 
or of diamonds or rubies, or brought 
it in his pouch? Why had he ever 
distributed such things — priceless 
treasures all from the secret and im- 
memorial treasure-chest of Har—to the 
right and the left up and down the 
world and over the years? He moaned 
at the thought of the wasted expendi- 
tures of his lifelong quest. No excep- 
tion could be taken to the quest itself, 
as he had proved on the bodies of 
hundreds with spear and sword: but 
it graveled him now to recall, how- 
ever mistily in most instances, the in- 
numerable necks and bosoms of beau- 
ties—aye, and the wrists and fingers— 
adorned by him on his long and 
crooked road to Beauty herself. 


For he could not doubt he had 
found her—Beauty herself, soul and 
body in one—though this astounding 
realization was tinged with a fearful 
reluctance and a sense of weariness 


that was almost of despair. His crys- 
tal cup was shining like a topaz again. 
He drained it once more and sighed 
profoundly. So this was the end of 
the high quest! And the achievement 
was as dust and ashes in his heart and 
mouth—in the heart and mouth of an 
old man. For Merlin had destroyed 
his dream of immortal manhood. 
Now he mourned the fact that his 
quest had not lasted out his mortal 
life. Now he knew that, however far 
he might ride in the months or years 
remaining to him, the marvel he had 
sought would lie behind him, found 
by him, but not for him to grasp. 

His crystal cup glowed again, but 
now redly like a great ruby. He 
drained it. He turned his head and 
met her questioning gaze. Or was it 
questioning? Or telling? = Which- 
ever—whatever—it held his own gaze 
fast. 

“Who are your” he asked: and his 
voice sounded strange to him, and 
from far away. 

She whispered, leaning a little to 
him and smiling: “I am the lady ol 
the manor.” 

He said: ‘You are verv young, and 
Sir Gayling was old—but not so old 
as J.” 

She veiled her eyes and unveiled 
them instantly, even brighter, and 
deeper, and kinder than before. 

“You are not old like poor Gayling. 
He was so old that only the stars were 
old enough for him to love. But I 
know about you, King Torrice of Har, 
who have kept a young heart without 
the help of sorcery, on a high quest. 
Oh, a mad quest—of pleasure and ex- 
citement and change: but you called it 
noble, and by a noble name — the 
Quest of the Soul of Beauty.” 

“It is noble,” he protested, but 
weakly. He tried to avoid her gaze, 
but in vain. 

“J am a poet too—not only a knight- 
at-arms, not only a lord of lands,” he 
went on contusedly. “Beauty! 1 
have sought her at peril of limb and 
life, at cost of blood and _ treasure. 
The Soul of Beauty. I have made 
songs to her: the best in all Christen- 
dom. They have been stolen and 
sung by generations of jinking trou- 
badours. But I am not the Lord 
God, nor Archangel Michael, nor even 
a sneaking wizard, to know soul from 
body at a glance. There was Lorn’s 
grandmother. There was nothing ot 
beauty there deeper than her skin. 
And the Princess of Castile, with—but 
what matter now? It was long ago.” 

“And now you have given up,” she 
sighed, and withdrew her gaze. 

He saw that the cup of crystal had 
become a glowing ruby again; and 
again he turned it back to a bubble 
of air. 

“No, I have found you,” he mut- 
tered. “Beauty! Soul and body in 
one. And mortal. And I am mortal 


—but old—as old as Merlin; but not 
ageless, like that warlock. There is 
nothing now—the quest ended—only 
the hope for a quick end left—and 
God’s mercy!” 

She looked at him. His. head 
drooped, and he stared down at his 
trencher with unseeing, desolated eyes. 
She glanced to her left. The young 
knight, staring fixedly at a candle- 
flame, paid no heed. She smiléd at 
the squires, both of whom were re- 
garding her ardently. She turned 
back to the old King. 

“T know all about you and your 
quest, and_the Irish grandson and the 
trick Merlin played you, long ago, in 
the guise of a hag in a red cloak,” she 
said. 

“The old palmer told you,” he mut- 
tered. “He was Merlin.” 

She laughed softly. 

“Yes, he was that warlock, that poor 
palmer. Do you think 1 did not 
know? Or that I did not know about 
you without any help from him? 
Look at me.” 

He looked at her. She smiled and 
touched his nearer wrist with light 
finger-tips. 

“Do you see that for which you have 
quested and bled, and kissed and rid- 
den away trom, all your long, mad 
lifer” 

He nodded and moaned. 

“Nay, do not grieve, dear ‘Torrice. 
You are old. ’tis true—but the beauty 
vou quested for is old too. And 1 am 


old too.” 
“Are you? What are you?” he 
gasped. 
“Are you afraid of me—even if 1 
am a sorceress?” she sighed. 
Chapter Five 


WAS IT SORCERY OR INSPIRATION? 


T was late when the Lady Clara’s 
guests returned to the pavilion 
beside the river and the willows. 

Joseph, who had guided them with a 
lanthorn, stopped only long enough to 
light a few tapers for them. King 
‘Torrice sat down heavily on the first 
couch he chanced to stumble against, 
and held his head with both hands. 
Peter and Gervis did likewise. Only 
Sir Lorn appeared to have the com- 
plete mastery of his legs. 

“It was the wines—yellow and red 
and green,” moaned the King. 

“And pink,” moaned Gervis. 

“Pink? Nay, Isawno pink. What 
did you see, Lorn? Did you see a 
pink wine?” 

“No sir, only yellow—and I drank 
but two cups,” mumbled the young 
knight, who stood steadily enough, 
but with a hand to his brow and his 
eyes burning in his pallid face. 

“There were wines of every color,” 
said Peter thickly, ‘and I drank them 
all—like one bewitched.” 
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“And you're drunk!” Torrice cried 
fretfully. ‘You too, Gervis! Me tool 
But you, dear lad? You must be so- 
ber—on two cups.” 

“I don’t know,” muttered Lorn. 

“You can’t be otherwise, dear lad. 
Two cups. Tell me what you saw. 
Tell me of this Dame Clara. She 
looked very young to me. How did 
she look to you?” 

“Yes sir. Very young.” 

“And—ah!—comely?” 

“Beautiful!” cried Gervis, springing 
to his feet, only to reseat himself as 
suddenly and clasp his head again. 

Lorn nodded. 

“And you found her beautiful, dear 
lad?” 

Lorn nodded again. Squire Peter 
uttered a short, harsh note of despair- 
ing laughter. 

“Why don’t you say it?” he cried. 
“Drunk or sober, you could see she’s 
beautiful! 1 could see she’s beautiful, 
and I’m not afraid to say so—tell the 
world—mauger my head! Me, stable- 
born! That lady’s beautiful, I say! 
Rose of the world! Who says she 
isn’t?” 

“You are drunk, good Peter,” said 
the King. “Calm yourself. My poor 
brains are jangled enough without 
your unmannerly howls. Nobody says 
she’s not beautiful. I asked for a 
sober man’s opinion, that’s all.” 

Peter muttered an apology and hung 
his head. 

“Sir, I’m not sober, but I want to 
say that I think as you do, Your High- 
ness—Your Majesty,” said young Ger- 
vis, speaking with care and.a look of 
profound deliberation. “I think—my 
studied opinion, sir—she is everything 
you named her im your wonderful 
song.” 

“What's that?” cried King Torrice. 
“What song?” 

“Your latest, sir—and most wonder- 
ful, in my humble opinion. The one 
you sang tonight.” 

“You’re mad! 1 did not sing to- 
night. But hold! Or did I? Now 
that you mention it, I seem to—but no, 
Vd remember it—unless I was_ be- 
witched!”” 

“Gervis speaks truth,” said Sir Lorn, 
gravely and sadly. “You sang tonight, 
sir; and it was a song I had never 
heard before, and the best I have ever 
heard. It was after the Damosel Mary 
played her harp and sang a few dit- 
ties.” 

The King protested that he knew 
nothing of it. 

“Then you were bewitched in very 
truth,” said his grandson. ‘‘For she 
made a great to-do with the biggest 
harp I ever saw.” 

“And a voice to match it,” said 
Peter. 

Torrice protested ignorance again, 
but uncertainly. 

“And yet you left your seat and went 
to her and took the harp from her,” 





“You took the harp, and made a song to Lady Clara. 
Beauty and Desire, and some heathenish names I had not heard before.” 


said Gervis. “You must remember 
that, sir! Your eyes were wide open. 
And Lady Clara said to the damosel, 
who tried to push you away—and she 
was old enough to be Lady Clara’s 
grandmother: ‘Let- him have it, Mary.’ 
So she let Your Majesty have it, but 
with a scowl on her face. Then you 
made a song to Lady Clara. You sang 
like a flute, sir, and now and again like 
a trumpet, but mostly like a flute; all 
the while the harp sobbed and sighed 
and hummed like Jittle breezes in 
a forest of pines. You called her Beau- 
ty and Desire, sunshine and moon- 
light and starshine, saint and enchant- 
ress, Love and Life and lnmortality, 
goddess and witch, a rose and a dew- 


drop and a star, and by some heathen-’ 


ish names I had not heard before. 
And Lady Clara wept but did not hide 
her face, and smiled through her tears. 
And the ancient damosel covered her 
face with her hands, and so did Sir 
Lorn, and even Peter had to wipe his 
eyes.” 


The Kine turned a troubled, inquir- 
ing face to his grandson. 
“Tt is the truth,” said Sir Lorn 


grimly. 


likely! 


The King looked at Peter. 

“It is Christ’s truth,” honest Peter 
told him, gruffly. “Nay, Satan’s, more 
You were bewitched and be- 
deviled, sir. No mortal man—not the 
best poet in the world—could make 
such a song else—nor any drink from 
this side heaven or hell!” 

“Inspiration!” cried Torrice fret- 
fully. ‘“‘Must you baw] witchcraft and 
deviltry just because I make a good 
song? I’m a poet. Pure inspiration. 
But as I cannot recall it—song nor in- 
cident—not clearly....The wine may 
have something to do with it. But 
enough of this! Let me sleep now. 
We all need sleep.” 

“May I suggest, sir, that Duke Mer- 
lin bedeviled the wine?’ ventured 
Gervis. 

“Hah—that old trickster!” the King 
exclaimed. “What more likely—since 
he brought us here on his bedeviled 
horseshoes? He doesn’t love me, that 
warlock! He first tricked me long 
ago, in the matter of an elixir. And 
today he stayed Lorn’s dagger from 
Drecker’s throat. And tonight those 
wines! We must be on our guard 
every moment, at every step. But 
now let me sleep!” 
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You called her 


Aen a little while of grumbling 
and uneasy tossing, the dark pavilion 
was silent save for the old King’s fitful 
and uneven snores, and the occasional 
sighs and moans of his companions. 
Every one of them suffered strange 
dreams. Torrice fought with a knight 
in black armor, both of them afoot in 
dry sand, until arms and legs ached 
with weariness; and his sword broke 
on the black helmet, but that same 
stroke brought the sable knight grovel- 
ing in the sand; and when Torrice tore 
away the helmet—behold, the thing 
disclosed was a fleshless, eyeless skull! 
He had done battle with a dead man. 

And Sir Lorn wandered about the 
margins of autumnal tarns and in des- 
olate mountain gorges with red sunsets 
flaring at their far ends. And the 
squires pursued damosels who turned 
into hags in red cloaks, and creatures 
of mist and moonshine, and hedge- 
goblins and young dragons, between 
their hands. All were dreams of ill 
omen, according to the best authori- 
ties; so it was fortunate that only illu- 
sive and elusive fragments remained 
with the dreamers when they woke. ... 

It was another fine summer morn- 
ing. Sir Lorn, who had taken only 


two cups of the Lady Clara’s yellow 
wine, was the first of the four cavaliers 
to wake. He went out from the pavil- 
ion softly and into a new world of 
level sunshine and dew-washed green- 
ery. His eyes were clear, but his mind 
and heart were darkened by dream- 
shadows. As he looked about him, 
the shadows withdrew. He saw Gog- 
gin and Billikin busy among the 
horses; and he heard them too, for the 
lively fellows were whistling to match 
the birds in the willows and orchards. 
Observing the increase of the herd by 
the five big black chargers, yesterday 
flashed on his mind like pictures: 

Five strange horses? Five instead ol 
six! He alone had failed to contrib- 
ute a good beast to the herd and a dead 
rogue to the common grave! Again 
he saw Drecker galloping off un- 
scathed; and he blushed with shame. 
‘Lo blame the warlock Merlin did not 
occur to his honest mind. He blamed 
his own faint heart. ‘To slay a man 
horsed and spear in hand, or afoot 
and sword in hand on even terms, had 
never distressed him greatly, for he 
had never—unless in that time of 
which he had no clear memory?—en- 
gaged to the death with any save ty- 
rants and murderers and false knights 
of sorts; but to kill one beaten and 
disarmed and squealing for mercy, he 
lacked the required hardihood. He 
knew this, and felt guilt and shame. 
And then he thought of that old quest- 
ing king-errant his grandfather, asleep 
there in the pavilion behind him. He 
had seen that champion in six mortal 
combats, but never had he seen him 
put a disarmed and beaten foe to 
death. 

So he thought less shamefully now 
of having spared that false knight. 


Youne Gervis issued from the pavil- 
ion and greeted his master with a 
merry face. Sir Lorn regarded him 
with surprise, having expected to see 
pallid cheeks and bleary eyes. 

“It was faery wine of a certainty, 
sir, for even if 1 had drunk as little 
last night as you did, | swear I'd feel 
no brighter than I do,” babbled the 
squire. “And I pray the same for the 
King and Peter. I suffered some hor- 
rid dreams—but they have fled already, 
glory be to the holy saints! And now 
to bathe and shave, sir.” 

“Shave what?” Lorn asked gravely. 

“T have numerous sprouts, sir,” Ger- 
vis informed him proudly; “and ’tis a 
full sennight since I last laid steel to 
them. And may I venture to suggest 
that a touch of the razor might become 
you as well, sir; for I seem to remember 
having noticed something last night— 
and that by the dazzle of tapers. We 
raay meet her again—the lady of the 
manor, that is to say!—at any moment; 
and in broad daylight, [ hope. That’s 
to say, I hope the King doesn’t intend 
to ride away without secing her again.” 


Lorn fingered his chin and cheeks 
thoughtfully, and puckered his brow, 
before he replied: 

“I hope not. He can’t do that. 
She—these defenceless people—are still 
in peril. It is my fault, for letting 
Drecker escape. So it is my duty to 
remain till all danger from Drecker is 
past. He will see that, at a word from 
me—my grandfather will. And I think 
you are right about my face. But my 
razor is duller than a hedger’s hook.” 

“You may use mine. It is of Da- 
mascusesteel and honed to a whisper. 
Come down to the river, sir, and we’ll 
both use it.” 

So they went down to a screened 
pool in the river and bathed and 
shaved. They were joined there by 
Peter, who raised his eyebrows for a 
moment in acknowledgment of their 
smooth taces, but reported matter-of- 
factly that he had inspected the horse- 
lines and found all correct. 

“The shoes?” murmured Lorn. 

“Every shoe still firm in its place,’ 
Peter assured him. 

“Ts the King awake yet?” asked Lorn. 

“He was combing essence of laven- 
der into his beard when I saw him 
last,” said Peter. 

Gervis laughed and said: “A dash 
of the same, and a touch of the razor, 
would not be amiss with you, my Peter- 
kin.” 

Peter nodded, stepped close to his 
fellow squire, took the razor of Damas- 
cus from unresisting fingers, and a 
little vial of crystal from Gervis’ wal- 
let with his other hand, and knelt and 
stooped to the mirror of the pool— 
all without a word or a smile. Merry 
young Gervis laughed again. 

“But that’s not lavender, my Peter- 
kin! ’Tis essence of laylock.” 


“Anything will serve but essence of 


” 


horse,” muttered Peter. 

Gervis winked at Sir Lorn. 

“There's sorcery in it, by my hali- 
dom!” he cried, and laughed again. 
“And sorcery more potent than any of 
old Duke Merlin’s hocus-pocus. When 
did our Peterkin ever before prefer 
Javender or laylock to honest horse?’ 

“I don’t agree with you,” Lorn said 
gravely. “I think all this babbling of 
witchcraft is childish—in this case. It 
is all quite human and natural—espe- 
cially for Peter to become more partic- 
war about his toilet, no matter how 
suddenly. As for your tacry wine—it 
was good wine, pure and old, that’s 
all. ‘Vhere’s no sorcery here.” 

“1 but joked, sir,” Gervis replied. 
“But you cannot deny enchantment. 
There was enchantment last night of 
more than the juice of earthy grapes, 
else how did the King come to make 
that song, and sing it like an angel, 
without knowing anything about it?” 

“Inspiration—as he told us himself,” 
said the knight; but his tone was more 
troubled than assured. “He is, in 
truth, a great poet. I admit that the 
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wine he drank made him forget the 
performance when we told him of it 
last night—but I think we shall find 
that he can recall it now, and even the 
words and air of the song.” 

They returned to the pavilion, leav- 
ing Peter still splashing and scraping. 

“Look there!” gasped Gervis, grip- 
ping his master’s arm. 


"Tiny stood and looked. ‘The cur- 
tains of the pavilion’s doorway were 
drawn back to right and left, and King 
Torrice sat smiling out at them across 
a table bright with napery and silver 
dishes and polished horns and flagons. 
Behind him stood the manikin Joseph 
and one of the ancient footmen. 

“Fried trout and hot scones!” he 
cried. “Strawberries and clotted 
cream. Brown ale and dandelion 
wine. Lady Clara sent it over. Come 
and eat, dear lads. No time to spare. 
Where’s Peter?” 

“No time to spare?” Lorn echoed. 
“What d’ye mean, sir? You cannot 
possibly intend to take the road to- 
day, dear sir—and that parlous rogue 
I spared, foul Drecker, still at large?” 

“Certainly not!” retorted the King, 
lretfully, with a quick change of coun- 
tenance for the worse. “We recognize 
our responsibilities, I hope. I said 
nothing of taking to the road again.” 
His merry smile flashed again. “We 
are to attend Lady Clara on a tour of 
inspection of her demesne, to see what 
damage it has suffered. She sent word 
of it with our breakfasts. Half-armor 
and swords. All six of us mounted.” 

Both Sir Lorn and Gervis looked 
their relief. “They took their places 
at the table and ate and drank as if 
for a wager. Peter arrived, smelling 
like a spring garden, and with his face 
shining like a summer apple; and 
upon hearing the King’s news, he sat 
down and fairly gobbled and guzzled. 

They paraded in the forecourt of 
the great house within the hour. Sir 
Lorn was up on his white stallion, but 
the King rode the black charger from 
which he had so recently hurled the 
late Sir Barl. The squires were on 
black warhorses too, and the grooms 
Goggin and Billikin forked the squires’ 
lively hackneys. All six wore breast- 
plates and long swords, but there was 
not a helmetamong them. The King’s, 
Lorn’s, Peter’s and Gervis’ caps were 
of crimson velvet, and the grooms’ 
were of leather. The gentlemen 
sported long feathers in theirs, the 
knights’ fastened ‘with gold brooches 
and the squires’ with silver. The 
Lady Clara appeared from the gloom 
within and paused under the arch of 
the doorway, with the Damosel Mary, 
seemingly old enough to be her grand- 
mother, blinking over her shoulder. 
The King and Sir Lorn and the squires 
came to earth and louted low, caps in 
hand, like one man. The lady 
blushed like a rose and curtseved 


like a blowing datlodil. She was en- 
cased in samite of white and gold, and 
from the white wimple which framed 
her face soared a pointed hat like a 
steeple with veils of golden gauze 
floating about it like morning clouds. 

“Our jennets were stabled beyond 
the wall — and carried off to the forest, 
saddles and all; so Mary and I must go 
afoot,” she cried in pretty distress. 

“Nay, our horses are at your service,” 
the King told her. “Choose any two 
that take your fancy, my dear.” 

“Gramercy!” she laughed. “But the 
saddles?” 

“Hah!” TVorrice exclaimed; and he 
regarded the great war saddles with 
baffled looks. 

Then Gervis spoke up, in dulcet 
tones. 

“If I may venture a suggestion, Your 
Majesty and Your Ladyship, | suggest 
pillions. And may I add that this 
newly acquired steed of mine is as gen- 
tle and easy-gaited as a jennet for all 
his size and strength, and is therefore 
peculiarly suited to the task of carry- 
ing double.” 

Torrice eyed him dubiously, then 
turned a glance of doting inquiry up- 
on Dame Clara. 

“The very thing!” she cried, with a 
swift widening and half-veiling of her 
multi-colored eyes; and she turned her 
head and called for two pillions. 

(Lorn thought: “7 can’t make out 
their color, even by daylight; and they 
are not always black by candlelight.” 
Something with a sharp, hot edge 
stirred in his brain. Memory? A 
thin splinter of it from that lost time 
by which he was haunted night and 
day, and yet of which nothing re- 
mained to him save the sense ot loss? 
He tried, tearfully yet hopefully, to 
remember. He racked brain and heart 
cruelly but in vain. He sighed.) 

Two of the ancient footmen brought 
two pillions and followed their mis- 
tress and the Damosel Mary down the 
steps. Dame Clara, moving very 
slowly because of the attentions of 
King Torrice and the squires, in- 
spected and seemed to consider each 
of the four chargers, and spared gen- 
tle glances even tor the hackneys upon 
which Goggin and Billikin sat like 
seasoned men-at-arnis. 

“May I sit behind you?” she asked 
the King. 


His eyes shone, and his lavender-. 


scented whiskers rippled. He strapped 
a pillion to the back of his saddle 
with his own hands, mounted with but 
little apparent effort, leaned and held 
down his right hand. A hand touched 
his, a foot touched his stirruped foot, 
and she came up to the pillion like a 
white bird. From that soft perch she 
pointed at Sir Lorn’s saddle with her 
left hand, while holding fast to the 
King’s belt with her right. And so 
it was that the Damosel Mary had a 


higher seat than the lady of the man- 
or, by half a hand. Lorn’s face wore 
a polite smile which was entirely mus- 
cular. His eyes were blank. Gervis 
looked dismally dashed, and Peter 
grinned derisively. As the little cav- 
alcade moved off, the manikin Joseph 
leaped up behind Peter. 

“What else would happen to me?” 
Peter grumbled. 

“Worse might have happened to 
you, my friend,” said the dwart. 
“Would you liefer it was the big damo- 
sel gripping you about the middle, as 
she even now grips the young knight? 
You might do far worse than ride 
double with poor Joseph.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, since I seem 
to have no choice in the matter,” said 
the squire. “But will you be so kind 
as to tell me why?” he added. 

“There are many reasons why,” the 
dwarf replied. “One is, I was born 
with seven wits, whereas you and your 
grand friends have only five—and those 
somewhat deranged in the cases of 
vour old King and your young knight. 
But I was born with seven, but at a 
sad cost to flesh and bone. If I had 
your stature, King Arthur Pendragon 
would be taking his orders from me.” 

“I believe it,” said Peter, with mock 
solemnity. “I fecl your power and 
see it in your eye, but I don’t quite un- 
derstand it. I never before met a per- 
son possessed with seven wits. Is it 
the pewer of knowledge or wisdom or 
cunning?” 

“Of all three,” the dwarf answered, 
complacently. “I know everything; I 
understand everything; and I can 
think as quick and crooked as any 
witch or wizard.” 

“In that case, you would know 
Duke Merlin if you saw him.” 

“Yes, it was that old warlock brought 
you here, though he pretended to be 
a holy palmer. But he didn’t fool me. 
He drank two quarts of wine and took 
the road to Camelot. He said he was 
going to Tintagel, but I knew better.” 

“You are wonderlul, Master Joseph. 
Now tell me why you and Merlin 
brought us to this place?” 

“To rid the lady of her oppressors.” 

“So they are friends—your mistress 
and Merlin?” 

Alter a moment’s hesitation, Joseph 
said: “No, it was old Sir Gayling, the 
star-gaver, who was Merlin’s friend.” 

“And yet Sir Gayling was stabbed 
to death in a rose-garden, while his 
friend the powerful magician played 
his hocus-pocus elsewhere,” sneered 
Peter. 

“As to that, my friend, I could en- 
lighten you if I would, but I know 


-without trying that it would be too 


much for your five poor wits,” the 
dwarf replied, in a voice so insuffer- 
ably supercilious that Peter was hard 
put to it to control an impulse to 
reach a hand behind him and brush 
the little man to the ground. “How- 
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ever,” Joseph resumed, “TL shall satisly 
your curiosity concerning the Dame 
Clara.” 

But, at that very moment, King ‘Lor- 
rice drew rein at a word from his pas- 
senger; whereupon Sir Lorn drew 
rein, and Peter drew rein, and the 
dwarf slid to the ground, and every 
rider drew rein. Peter and Gervis 
fairly ung themselves from their sad- 
dles in desperate competition for the 
honor of dismounting Dame Clara 
from the King’s pillion. Gervis won. 
The lady descended to carth like a 
feather, and the King followed her 
down smartly. 

All were down now save Sir Lorn 
and his passenger from the back of the 
mighty Bahram. The knight could 
not dismount in the orthodox man- 
ner while Damosel Mary remained up 
behind him; and he was not in the 
mood to sacrifice his own dignity, not 
to mention proud Bahram’s, by quit- 
ting the saddle with a forward, in- 
stead of a backward, swing of the right 
leg. His grandfather and the squires 
were too intent upon Lady Clara to 
perceive his difficulty; and it was not 
until the dwarf had pinched both the 
squires, and Peter had come—however 
ungraciously—to his rescue, that he 
dismounted. 


Atroor, they inspected a farmstead 
in which the farmer had been mur- 
dered and trom which five beeves had 
been driven into the torest by the 
Drecker gang and there handed over 
to confederate but less daring outlaws, 
and a bag of silver pieces taken and 
pouched by that rogue knight himself: 
a second farm from which a dairymaid 
and cheeses and barrels of ale had been 
carried off after the murder of a stub- 
born cowherd; and a third in which 
the master had been tickled with 
knives—he was still in bandages—until 
he had handed over all his life’s hoard- 
ings of ducats and crowns. And all 
this was no more than a representative 
fraction of the villainies perpetrated 
by the scoundrel Drecker. 

“{ don’t understand this,” said King 
Torrice, who had suffcred more toot- 
work and more emotional strain than 
he could endure with manly resigna- 
tion. “Are your people mice? Nay, 
for mice will fight. “Then why didn’t 
the rogues make a job of it, instead of 
only killing and thieving a little every 
here and there? Why didn’t he put 
vour own house and household to the 
torch and sword? Hah!—now I recall 
what the manikin told me—that the 
foul Drecker aspired to your hand!” 

He leaned against his horse and 
clapped a hand to his brow. The 
lady hung her head and touched a very 
small handkerchief to her eyes. Sir 
Lorn moved close to her; and if he 
thought, it was subconsciously. With- 
out a word, and with a dazed, far-away 
look in his eyes, he laid a hand on her 


nearer arm and propelled and guided 
her, gently but firmly, a few paces aside 
to where his great white stallion stood 
watching them. King Torrice low- 
ered his hand from his fretful brow 
and blinked after them, but before he 
could utter a word of inquiry or pro- 
test, his squire Peter spoke at his 
shoulder. 

“Sir, I’ve but now heard it all from 
her dwarf. Let us mount and _ ride 
into the fields, and I'll tell you the 
whole story.” 

There was no argument. The King 
mounted with alacrity, though a trifle 
stiffly. He was eager to hear what 
trusty Peter had heard from the lady’s 
dwarf, and even more eager to get his 
weight off his poor feet. 


Six 
THE DWARF TOLD PETER AND PETER 
TOLD THE KING 


HE Dame Clara (so Peter told 

: “ing Torrice) was one of four 

daughters of a gentleman of 
remote kinship with the late rich and 
star-struck old philosopher of Joyous 
Vale. The father, when young and 
single, had cut a dash in the train of 
old King Uther Pendragon for a few 
years, but had been cheated out of all 
his patrimony by certain fashionable 
companions; and too hot of head to 
retire from court gracefully, he had 
brawled with, and mortally wounded, 
one of the cheaters in the King’s own 
hall; and so he had fled for his very 
life and not stayed his flight save to 
sleep, and to eat when he could find 
food, until he was across the Marches 
of Wales. 

A Welsh chieftain of the lesser and 
wilder sort—not one of the nine princes 
—had befriended and _ practically 
adopted him; and so, in due course, 
he had married a beautiful daughter 
of the chieftain. Married, as single, 
they had continued to live with her 
family in her parental home, which 
was a confusion of stone and timber 
towers and halls, and bowers and, 
byres, overlooking a glen of crofts and 
huts, and itself overhung by a great 
forest of oaks. Strange to say, the life 
had suited him better than it had his 
mountain-bred wife. This had not 
been so in the first year, but with the 
arrival of the first daughter, and in- 
creasingly so with the arrival of each 
of the following three, the mother had 
bemoaned the lack of social oppor- 
tunities for young ladies in those parts. 
But the exiled courtier had laughed 
at her—for he preferred his present 
to his past and looked to the future 
with gusto. In hunting wolves and 
bears and wild boars, in occasional 
armed clashes with encroaching neigh- 
bors or invading savages, and in less 
frequent but even more exciting raids 
into the Marches under the banneret 
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of his tather-in-law and the banner ot 
Prince Powys, he had found life very 
much to his taste and nothing to worry 
about. But he had died in the course 
of one of those battles of the disputed 
Marches, leaving hundreds of mourn- 
ers, chief of whom were his widow 
and four daughters. 


Nov tor a jump of time and space 
to Sir Gayling of Joyous Vale. Hear- 
ing from a wandering soothsayer that 
the most knowledgeable of all living 
stargazers, and the one possessed of 
the finest astrolabe and cross-staff in 
the world, inhabited a high tower atop 
the highest mountain of Wales, Sir 
Gayling had set out to find him, ac- 
companied by his squire and lifelong 
friend Master John of Yarrow (who 
was as old and almost as stargazy as 
himself) and a few servants. It was a 
most other-worldly and untraveled 
company, for the gentlemen had never 
before been farther afield than Salis- 
bury, where both of them, as youths, 
had studied astrology and kindred 
sciences under the famous Friar Gam- 
mish; and the servants had never been 
out of the Vale. 

But they went unmolested, day and 
night, league after league. Some took 
them for holy men, others for mental 
cases (and so equally under divine 
protection), and yet others for magi- 
cians or worse. Their innocence was 
their armor. Jinking thieves and all 
manner of roving, masterless knaves, 
shared the best of their stolen meats 
and drinks with them, and_ honest 
farmers and lords of castles alike en- 
tertained them honorably. They 
came into Wales in due course, un- 
scathed and in good health, and Sir 
Gayling and Master John still keen in 
their pursuit of knowledge. 

There they asked the way to the 
highest mountain in the world of 
everyone they met, and at every door, 
but the answers were mostly conflict- 
ing. One point which all their in- 
formants agreed upon, however, was 
that it was somewhere in Wales. In 
most cases, the person questioned sim- 
ply pointed to the highest summit 
within his range of vision. Up and 
down, up and down and around, toiled 
the questers after stellar wisdom. They 
found the people hospitable but in- 
conveniently scattered. They were 
glad when they came at last, after 
weeks of fruitless mountaineering, up- 
on a narrow valley full of crofts. The 
crofters regaled them with strange and 
potent liquors and collops of venison, 
but it was not long before a little man 
in green came to them and requested 
them to follow him to his master. 


Ir was the manikin Joseph him- 
self; and his master was the father of 
the widow with four beautiful daugh- 
ters. The chieftain was an old man by 
then, and the widowed daughter had 
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silver in her black hair, and only one 
of the beautiful girls remained unmar- 
ried and at home. She was the young- 
est and the most beautiful—and, as you 
may have guessed, her name was Clara. 
The travelers were so well treated that 
they almost lost sight of their reason 
for being so far from home; and when 
the mountain lord himself had assured 
them, after mental searchings, that he 
had never heard of an outstanding 
Welsh stargazver in all his life, nor of 
an astrolabe,* whatever that might be, 
but could name the world’s twenty 
greatest bards and harpers and ten 
greatest warriors, and all of them 
Welshmen, Sir Gayling decided to let 
the matter rest~and himself with it— 
for a few days. The cushion of the 
chair he sat in was softer than his 
saddle, and the bearskins underfoot 
did not cut and bruise like rocky moun- 
tain tracks. 

Lapped in comfort, he drowsed 
while the widow told her romantic 
story, which was always in her heart 
and never far from her tongue. She 
began by telling him that her husband 
had been an English fugitive like him- 
self, only larger and much younger. 
He protested sleepily that he was not 
a fugitive. She continued with a glow- 
ing description of her lamented part- 
ner, and a dramatic account of his 
career at King Uther’s court, his justi- 
fiable slaying of a false friend in the 
royal presence, and his subsequent 
flight. Sir Gayling, who had heard 
rumors of an affair of the kind a long 
time ago, bestirred himself sufficiently 
to inquire as to the gentleman’s name 
and style. 

“Roland of Fenchurch, the Earl ot 
Fenland’s third son,” the lady in- 
formed him proudly. 

“I heard something of it at the 
time,” he replied; and he went on, 
though reluctantly, for he was still 
drowsy, to say that the Fenland family 
was distantly related to him on the 
spindle side. 


As the lady accepted this informa- 
tion in silence (a very busy silence, 
but he didn’t know that), he thought 
no more of it till the following morn- 
ing, when Master John told him that 
the widow had questioned him, John, 
exhaustively concerning Sir Gayling’s 
life, condition, affairs and establish- 
ment; and he confessed that he had 
answered her fully, though against his 
better judgment. The old squire was 
suspicious and uneasy, but the old 
knight laughed at him, saying that the 
lady’s curiosity was perfectly natural. 
Even when his anxious friend sug- 
gested that she was contemplating a 
second English marriage, he refused to 
be alarmed. Days and nights passed, 





“An instrument for charting the stars, 
used centuries before the telescope was in- 
vented. 





and ran into weeks—days of ease and 
good cheer, and nights in feather beds 
—so peacefully that Master John for- 
got his suspicions of the dame’s int - 
tions and both old stargazers forgot 
their mission. Nothing in the place 
was too good for them, and their serv- 
ants and horses grew fat and frisky 
with idleness and high living. 

But this idyllic time came to an end. 
One morning the widowed daughter 
of the chieftain and mother of the 
beautiful damosel requested an as- 
tonishing service of the knight. Ad- 
dressing him as Cousin Gayling, and 
with a hand on his shoulder and a 
compelling gleam in her eyes, she ad- 
vised him to set out for home within 
the week, so as to establish Clara com- 
fortably before the first hard frosts. 
The stargazer could only gape, at that: 
but when she added that Clara would 
prove to be the ideal wife for him, he 
cried out in agonized protest. She 
laughed at him kindly, even affection- 
ately, and made known her plans to 
him patiently and with the utmost 
good humor, as if to a dull but beloved 
child. His continued protests became 
feebler and feebler, though no less 
agonized. The damosel herself was 


of no help to him. When he pro- 
tested to her that she could not pos- 
sibly want him for a husband, she 
contradicted him, politely but firmly. 


V V ELL, they were married by the do- 
mestic chaplain of Prince Powys before 
many witnesses. The bride and her 
mother were radiant, the company was 
merry; but Sir Gayling and Master 
John were dazed beyond words. They 
set out for home with a formidable 
escort, to which the prince and neigh- 
boring chiefs had contributed gener- 
ously to assure them a safe passage of 
the Marches. Twenty leagues south 
of the border, the bulk of the escort 
turned about and withdrew. Only the 
bride and her grandfather, her mother, 
her harpist ex-governess the Damosel 
Mary, the family counselor Joseph and 
a score of clansmen on mountain po- 
nies remained in addition to the origi- 
nal English party. Forty leagues far- 
ther on, every Welsh heart save Dame 
Clara’s, Damosel Mary’s and Joseph's 
was seized by irresistible and unreason- 
ing nostalgia for the mountains and 
airs of home; and in a fit of mob panic, 
the old chief and the widow and their 
highland cavalry wheeled about and 
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The invaders recoiled; 
now it was every man 
for himself. ... Lorn 
threw his epcar aside 
and hewed with his 
sword. Torrice, reining 
his black horse this way 
and that, was using his 
great spear as a sword, 
prodding here and 
there. 


headed back on the long road to 
Wales. 

The ladies were somewhat dashed by 
that, but Sir Gayling, who had feared 
that his mother-in-law intended to 
make of Joyous Vale her permanent 
abode, congratulated himself and 
Master John.... Two days later, they 
were joined by two cavaliers who in- 
troduced themselves as Sir Drecker and 
Sir Barl, knights-errant from King 
Arthur’s court. Their manners were 
excellent, and they made themselves 
very entertaining; especially Sir Dreck- 
er, and he very particularly to Sir 
Gayling and Master John, to whom he 
declared a keen interest in astrology 
—and a lamentable ignorance of it. 

From then onward all the way to 
Joyous Vale, the two old stargazers 
belabored their pupil’s ears with stel- 
lar truths and mysteries. But the 
dwarf noted the furtive rovings and 
oblique glances of Drecker’s small 
but lively eyes. ‘Trust Joseph—by his 
own telling! He warned his mistress 


-against the stranger, and received in 


return an enigmatic smile. His warn- 
ing to Sir Gayling won a promise of 
consideration upon the proper draw- 
ing up and study of Sir Drecker’s horo- 


scope, which would require at least ten 
days. But Joseph continued to watch 
and suspect, wore a shirt of chain-mail 
under his tunic, and added a short 
sword to his armament of daggers. 

They reached Joyous Vale in safety, 
however, and found all as the astrolo- 
gers had left it five months before, save 
for a few natural deaths and those 
mostly of old age. Dame Clara estab- 
lished herself and her ex-governess in 
the best bedroom, and Sir Gayling 
and Master John returned thankfully 
to their old quarters and neglected 
telescope at the top of the tower and 
set to work on Sir Drecker’s horoscope. 
What might have happened if that 
task had been completed is anybody’s 
guess, for upon the departure of the 
self-styled knights-errant within the 
week, the astrologers laid it aside and 
forgot it in the pursuit of more ab- 
struse stellar secrets. 


Wisin came and passed unevent- 
fully. Sir Gayling and Master John 
were happy with their books and ar- 
guinents, and since philosophically ac- 
cepting the rumored Welsh astrologer 
and his peerless instrument as mere 
myths, with their telescope too. Also, 
they became aware of improvements in 
food and service, and the whole econ- 
omy and atmosphere of the place; and 
each confessed to himself, though 
neither to the other, that the adven- 
ture into Wales had been nothing 
worse than a loss of time. April 
brought back Sir Drecker and Sir Barl. 
Drecker’s original intention was (by 
Joseph’s reckoning) to carry off Lady 
Clara and the old knight’s treasure- 
chests, but he changed it for the more 
ambitious plan of marrying the lady 
and settling down as a lord of lands. 
The first step toward his goal—the 
transforming of a wile to a widow— 
was mere child’s play for him, but then 
difficulties developed. The gates of 
the great house were closed and barred 
against him. Accepting that as a 
purely provocative gesture on the 
lady’s part, he subdued the tenantry, 
murdering and robbing and despoil- 
ing just enough to show her who was 
master, and bided his time. 

That is the story, as told (rather 
more than less) by the Welsh manikin 
Joseph to the squire Peter and by the 
said Peter to King Torrice. 

“It’s a queer tale, but I’ve heard 
queerer,” said the King. “How old 
did you say she is?” 

“I didn’t say, but Joseph told me she 
will be eighteen very soon,” Peter an- 
swered. 

“Eighteen or eight hundred,” the 
King muttered. “If but eighteen, how 
can she be what I believe her to be— 
the achievement and the end of my 
quest?” He looked at Peter keenly 
and added: “If that is the whole story, 
why has Merlin drageed us into the 
affair? Efe is not one to take all the 


trouble of conjuring up a forge and 
shoeing our horses just to save a dis- 
tressed lady from a tyrant. But what- 
ever and whoever she is, and whatever 
that old fox’s game may be, we are 
committed to her protection.” 

He looked back at the farmyard 
from which he and his squire had 
come away and saw it empty. He 
turned the other way then, and look- 
ing widely over meadows and corn- 
lands and orchards, saw the little cav- 
alcade enter the outer court of the 
great house; and he sighed. Peter, 
who looked too and also saw that Lady 
Clara rode pillion with Sir Lorn, 
chuckled to see that Damosel Mary 
rode pillion with Gervis. 

“This is no laughing matter,” the 
King reproved mildly; and he added: 
“Have you forgotten that the rogue 
Drecker is at large?” 

Peter replied that he had not for- 
gotten Drecker’s escape. 

“Has it occurred to you that he will 
return some day, any day now, with 
all the cutthroats and robbers from 
forty leagues around at his heels?” 
demanded Torrice. 

“It has, sir; but, knowing that you 
would bring the subject up in plenty 
of time for us to do something about 
it, I haven’t worried over it, sir,” re- 
plied Peter. 

The King looked embarrassed and 
muttered: “I hope you are right, but 
I must confess that I had quite for- 
gotten the peril we are in—not the 
rogue, but the menace of him—until 
now, God forgive me!” 


Chapter Seven 


THE LADY RIDES WITH A HAND ON SIR 
LORN’S SWORD-BELT 


HE Lady Clara rode home on 
| Sir Lorn’s pillion, up on the 
great white stallion Bahram. 

“King Torrice told me of your 
quest,” she murmured. 

He neither spoke in reply nor did 
he turn his head to glance at her. She 
murmured again, leaning a little 
closer to his apparently unresponsive 
back. 

“But how can it be one and the same 
quest, if he searches for that which he 
has never known, and you for some- 
thing you have known and lost?” 

Lorn continued to gaze straight to 
his front in silence. The great war- 
horse’s advance was very slow, despite 
much showy action. He tossed his 
head and plumed his silver tail; but 
high though he lifted each massive 
hoof in turn, it was only to set it down 
softly on practically the same spot of 
ground. 

“You heard his song?” she mur- 
mured. “The things he called me? 
Poor old man!—it must have been the 
wine he drank. If I am a wicked old 
witch, how can I be the end of his 
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quest? And yet he truly believes me 
to be both, it seems—poor me!—and 
he is unhappy and afraid now for his 
quest’s end.” 

“Not afraid,” he said. “Whatever 
he may believe, he is not afraid of it. 
He has never feared anything—neither 
its end nor its beginning.” 

“Do you too take me for a witch?” 

He let that pass. 

She sighed: “You do not take me 
for the end of your quest, that is sure.” 

Her right hand, which grasped his 
sword-belt, transmitted a slight quiver 
to her heart. 

“He is mad, I fear, for how else 
could he think me beautiful? And 
now he is unhappy because of me, in 
his new madness, and you are still un- 
happy in your old madness. So your 
unhappiness is my fault too, for if I 
were actually as your dear grandfather 
sees me in his madness, you might for- 
get your loss or mistake me for the 
lost one. But I am not, and you do 
not; and so two brave knights are un- 
happy because of me—one in the fool- 
ish belief that his quest is ended, and 
the other because he knows that he 
has not foiind what he seeks.” 

Again her hand transmitted a quiv- 
er from his sword-belt to her heart. 
He spoke a word; but it was to Bah- 
ram, who instantly stopped his shilly- 
shallying and went forward at a pur- 
poseful walk. But not for long. 

“I fear I'll be shaken right off, at 
this pace,” the lady whispered. 

At another word from Lorn, Bah- 
ram resumed his dilatory posturings. 

“If I were a witch,” she said, “I 
would make myself appear to the king 
as you see me, and to you as he sees 
me.” 

Though the only response she re- 
ceived was by way of the telltale belt, 
she smiled quite contentedly at the 
knowledge that, no matter how he 
might pretend to ignore her, she could 
make him tremble like a leaf... . 

Later, Dame Clara told one of the 
ancient servitors to find Joseph and 
send him to her. It took four of the 
old men the better part of an hour to 
carry out the order. 

“Take my compliments to King 
Torrice, and remind him that I am 
expecting him and Sir Lorn and their 
gentlemen to supper,” she instructed 
the manikin. “And don’t take all 
night about it,” she admonished gently. 

“They won’t come,” he said, conse- 
quentially. “Too busy. Even Sir 
Lorn is busy. And why shouldn’t he 
be busy now—that moon-struck ques- 
ter!—since ‘tis all the fault of his fud- 
dling?” 

Before Dame Clara could speak, for 
astonishment and indignation, Damo- 
sel Mary spoke. 

“How now, little man? If you have 
forgotten my teachings of ten years 
ago, I shall have to take your educa- 
tion in hand again.” 


Joseph had not forgotten. Sadly de- 
flated, he recalled to mind the matter 
and the occasions referred to by the 
gray-haired damosel. That stalwart 
and learned governess had not con- 
fined her instructions to little Clara, 
but had given the household dwarf 
and mascot a course in manners that, 
being much needed and long overdue, 
had proved extremely painful to the 
recipient. Now he ducked and turned 
to slip out by the way he had swag- 
gered in; but Lady Clara was upon 
him like a falcon on a partridge. 

“No, you don’t!” she cried. ‘Oh, 
you saucy knave, how dare you speak 
so? For a pin, I’d send you back 
where you came from! Fuddling? 
What d’ye mean by that, you jack- 
anapes? How dare you speak so of 
that—of your betters? For a pin—at 
one more word—I’ll shake you out of 
your boots, you wicked Joseph!” 

She had him in both hands. Her 
face was pink; her eyes shot fire and 
her lofty head-dress was askew. She 
shook him like a clout. 

“And quite rightly too,” said the 
old ex-governess judicially. “The silly 
rascal has outgrown his boots anyhow. 
But stay your hand, my dear, I beg 
you, so that he may tell us more of 
this business that’s afoot—unless he 
invented it to puff up his own impor- 
tance—before he loses the power of 
speech, which might happen if he bit 
off his tongue.” 

Clara complied instantly, but kept 
a grip on Joseph with one hand while 
straightening her headdress with the 
other. 

“Now then, out with it!” she de- 
manded, but in a softer and reasonable 
tone of voice. “Tell us what it is they 
are all so busy about.” 

He hung limp and gasping in the 
grip of that small white hand and 
rolled his eyes piteously. Never be- 
fore had he been treated with violence, 
or angry words even, by his beautiful 
young mistress. 

“He needs wine, poor fellow!” she 
cried. _ 

The damosel thought so too, and 
brought it quickly. He drained the 
cup and recovered his breath and 
something of his assurance. 

“It’s the rogue Drecker,” he said. 

“Drecker? But he’s gone,” the la- 
dies protested. 

“That’s it,” he said. “He’s gone, 
whole and horsed. Would they fear 
him now if he were dead and buried 
with the others? They’d not give him 
a thought. But now they must guard 
against his return.” 

“But he dare not come _ back!” 
Clara cried. 

The dwarf shot an oblique glance 
at Mary; and as she was not watching 
him, but gazing thoughtfully at noth- 
ing, he risked a sneer. 

“Dare not?” he questioned, with 
curling lips. But he kept the curl 


out of his voice. “With all the out- 
laws of the forest at his heels? And 
this time it will be with fire and sword. 
This time he will take what he wants 
—and that will be what brought him 
here the first time, and everything else 
he can carry off—and hot torches and 
cold iron for the rest.” 

“But our defenders?” she whispered. 
“They’ll not desert us!” 

“Six,” Joseph said contemptuously. 
“They were enough against six— 
enough to slay five, anyway. But 
against sixty or eighty or a hundred? 
That will be another story.” 

“Not so fast, little man,” the gov- 
erness interrupted. “Why not a thou- 
sand, while you are about it? But 
tell me first, does Drecker’s army grow 
on trees?” 

“You can say that,” the dwarf an- 
swered, with more than a hint of his 
old impudence. “On the ground un- 
der the trees, anyhow. Runaway serfs 
and all manner of masterless knaves. 
and Gypsies and thieving packmen 
and renegade warders and archers, and 
first of all, the band that has been re- 
ceiving and marketing our beeves and 
cheeses all the while.” 

“And just what have our defenders 
become so suddenly so busy about?” 
asked Damosel Mary. 

“Bringing the people closer in, with 
their livestock and goods and gear, 
and setting them to work on walls and 
ditches, and making men-at-arms of 
clodhoppers,” Joseph told her, civilly 
enough. 

“We must get busy too!” Clara cried. 
“We're both good bowmen, Mary. 
We'll teach the old men to shoot. 
My grandfather Cadwalledar made me 
a little bow when I was only four 
years old; and when I was six, I could 
pick his cap clean off his head without 
waking him up, at ten paces. I hit 
him only once, and that was only a 
scratch; but after that he always re- 
tired to his chamber for his naps. 
There must be scores of old bows and 
arrows somewhere about here. We'll 
look high and low; and we’ll have new 
ones made, if need be. I know that 
one of the cooks used to be a bowyer. 
We'll start now. Where has Joseph 
gone?” 

“You let go of him, my dear,” said 
the damosel resignedly. 

“Good riddance to him!” the dame 
cried. “He would only tell us where 
to look and then what to do and how. 
He will be much happier advising the 
King and Sir Lorn. Now to work!” 


Chapter Eight 
WHEN TWO MEN LOOK OUT OF ONE 
MAN’S EYES 


HERE was little rest in Joyous 
Vale that night, either within 
or without the manor house. 
Lady Clara permitted only the oldest 
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and shakiest members of the house- 
hold to retire to their couches at the 
customary hour. As for the old ex- 
bowyer Tomkyn, it was long past mid- 
night when he was allowed to creep 
off to bed; and as for the dame and 
the damosel, they heard the false dawn 
saluted by sleepy roosters. And so it 
was without, abroad over the whole 
manor to the edges of the forest on 
every side. By sunrise, every farm- 
stead and croft had been warned and 
set astir by one or another of the 
King’s party, or by Joseph up on one 
of the King’s ponies: and when the 
chatelaine, wakened from a short sleep 
by the hubbub without, looked out 
from her high window, she rubbed 
her eyes and looked again. For the 
inner court was gay with the colored 
pavilions which Drecker and _ his 
rogues had pitched, and left perforce, 
under the willows beside the river. 
The chivalry had moved in. The 
outer courtyard was not so gay, but 
was far livelier. Here were tents of 
hide, makeshift shelters of spars and 
thatch, heaps of country provisions 
and household gear, pens of swine and 
poultry, excited women jabbering and 
gesticulating, gaffers seated on bun- 
dles of bedding, and barking dogs and 
shouting children dashing around. 

The home orchard and paddocks 
also had undergone a startling change. 
The latter were alive with horned cat- 
tle and sheep, all in confusion and 
many in violent disagreement, and 
herds and woolly sheep-dogs trying to 
restore order and keep the peace with 
sticks and teeth. Through the or- 
chard greenery appeared the tops of 
hastily constructed stacks of last year’s 
hay and straw, and arose the bellows, 
moos and bleats of more displaced 
livestock. Beyond all this moved 
wains and wheelless drags, horse-drawn 
and ox-drawn, the loaded approach- 
ing and the empty departing; and 
groups of rustics coming and going; 
and here and there a cavalier in hallf- 
armor riding this way or that. 

Dame and damosel were back at 
their self-appointed tasks when King 
Torrice presented himself. He had 
been in the saddle sixteen hours, with 
two changes of horses, and yet looked 
fresh as a daisy. It was only leg and 
footwork, or sitting on chairs, that 
fatigued him. 

“Lady, I crave your indulgence for 
the liberties I have taken with your 
people and property, and shall con- 
tinue to take, for your own and their 
good—but all with due respect to your 
title and lordship, madam,” he pro- 
nounced. 

Lady Clara dropped what she was 
about and jumped up and toward him, 
and extended both hands to him. Still 
regarding her gravely, he received her 
hands in his own, then blinked and 
started slightly and looked down curi- 
ously at the little hands in his big 





King Torrice was dead—that long questing forever stilled. 


ones, at the right and at the left, then 
turned the right palm-upward and 
fairly stared at it, then the left and 
stared at it. 

“Blisters!” he exclaimed. 

“We have been making arrows, 
Mary and I,” she answered, gently and 
shyly. ‘‘And splicing old bows. And 
twisting and waxing bowstrings.” 

He looked her in the eyes, then 
stooped over her hands again and 
touched his lips lightly to each of the 
blistered palms in turn, muttered 
“Gramercy, my dear!’’ and _ straight- 
ened and backed out by the way he 
had come in. 

Clara returned to her work, but 
fumblingly. She blinked to clear her 
vision, and tears sparkled on her 
cheeks. 

Mary eyed her thoughtfully. 

“A grand old man,” said Mary. 
“Well, a grand old knight-at-arms, 


however—and as good a poet as any in 
Wales, even. But as simple and inno- 
cent as a baby, or poor Sir Gayling 
even, for all his questing and gallivant- 
ing: and I'd liefer have him for a 
battling champion, in the ding-dong 
of rescue and defence, than for a hus- 
band or father.” 

“Is that so?” cried Clara. “I don’t 
believe it! We don’t know anything 
of him as a father, but we can see that 
he is a good grandfather to poor Lorn; 
and I have my own opinion as to what 
your answer would be if he asked you 
to marry him.” 

“Fiddlesticks, my dear! And if you 
contemplate becoming the Queen of 
Har yourself—and a crook of your fin- 
ger is all that’s needed—I advise you 
to be quick about it.” 

Clara stared at her ex-governess and 
asked tremulously: “Why do you say 
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“Because you have no time to lose; 
and if I look strange, who wouldn’t, 
after glimpsing a dead man in a liv- 
ing man’s eyes?” 

“What d’ye mean by that? Speak 
out, or I'll shake you!” 

“Calm yourself, child. I mean what 


‘Isay. I saw him dead—that poor old 


King—just as surely as I foresaw your 
own grandmother dead while she was 
still walking and laughing, and just 
as surely as my grandsire True Thomas 
foresaw and foretold the death of King 
David at his marriage feast and was 
whipped for the telling. It is when 
you see two pairs of eyes glimmering 
in the eyeholes of the one head—and 
one pair of those eyes are cold and 
blind.” 

Lady Clara cried out, “To the devil 
with your soothsaying!” and clapped 
her hands to her face; and her tears 
burned and stung the abraded palms. 
Mary sighed, brushed a furtive hand 
over her own still face and took up 
her work again. 


A: noon, Lady Clara told the ma- 
jor-demo to send Joseph to her. That 
Important person received the com- 
mand in silence, and with a weary 
shake of the head. He was thinking 
of the easy and peaceful years before 
poor dear Sir Gayling’s mad expedi- 
tion into Wales. ‘Those had been the 
times. There had been no big Welsh 
damosel then to drive honest men 
around every day with besoms and 
mops, in pursuit of honest dirt and 
dust and cobwebs; and no giddy young 
dame to demand gleaming crystal and 
shining plate, and tarts and jellies and 
custards for every meal till the cooks 
and scullions were fit to tear out their 
beards. And now it was worse. Now 
it was the very devil. Sweeping and 
scrubbing, and polishing and burnish- 
ing and cooking, had been hard 
enough on the poor fellows, but ferret- 
ing out ancient war-gear and repairing 
it, grinding edges onto rusty swords 
and axes, splicing old bows and whit- 
tling new bows and arrows, and being 
driven and drilled by Tomkyn the 
ex-bowyer, was harder. 

“The whole world be turned up- 
side-down,” grumbled the major-domo; 
and instead of going on the lady’s er- 
rand, he went in search of some hole 
or corner in which he might evade 
Tomkyn’s officious attentions for a 
little while. Imagine a major-domo 
hiding from a cook! Such a thing 
could never have been in the days of 
Sir Gayling. And so, quite naturally, 
the dwarf failed to answer his mistress’ 
summons; but Squire Gervis presented 
himself some three hours later, and 
quite of his own volition. He was 
dusty, but in high spirits. When he 
took Dame Clara’s proffered hand, he 
turned it over tenderly, gazed at it 
adoringly and said that he had heard 
about it from the King. 


“How fares the dear King?” she 
asked softly. 

“That old wonder-boy is as lively 
as a grig,” he replied enthusiastically. 
“And as merry too. And even Sir 
Lorn is companionable. That’s the 
way it always is with those two. The 
prospect of a fight, and never mind 
the odds against them, acts like moth- 
ers’ milk—if you’ll forgive the expres- 
sion—on those mad questers.” 

“Mad?” she whispered; and Damo- 
sel Mary looked up from her work 
with glue and feathers on a clothyard 
shaft and said, in the voice of a gover- 
ness: “It’s a very wise man, or a fool, 
who dares cry ‘Mad!’ at his fellows.” 

Unabashed, Gervis replied with un- 
abated good humor: 

“A fool, then! And in my folly I 
repeat that our noble friends are mad. 
Who but a madman would spend a 
hundred years and more—some say 
two hundred—in pursuit of the very 
thing from which he turns and flees 
whenever he catches up with it?” 

“What thing is that?” murmured 
Clara. 

“He calls it beauty,” he laughed. 

“Nay, he calls it the soul of beauty,” 
she murmured. 

He shrugged a shoulder delicately 
and winked politely. 

“And what have you to say of Sir 
Lorn’s madness?” she asked gently. 

“I'll say that is different,” he an- 
swered, with a touch of gravity. “Who 
wouldn’t be mad, after a year in Fery- 
land with the Maid of Tintagel, .or 
Helen of Troy, or maybe it was Queen 
Mab herself? But he is mad, our poor 
Lorn; and it’s struck deep, else he 
would forget her now, whoever she 
was.” 

He gazed adoringly into her eyes, 
and she smiled back very kindly, and 
a little sadly and with just a flicker of 
pity. 

“It is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish madness from foolishness,” said 
Damosel Mary. 

He turned to her and shook a play- 
ful finger, then turned back to Clara. 

“Tl tear myself away now, back to 
my duty, before one of those mad 
questers appears and drags me away 
ingloriously by the scruff of the neck— 
for my folly.” 

And he was gone as lightly as he 
had come. 


Chapter Nine 


THE INVADING HORDE 


Bis Ciara told the dwarf Jo- 


seph to take post on the tower 

and keep watch on the edges 
of the forest from dawn till dark: 
but he excused himself on the plea 
that he could not be spared from 
his duties as galloping aide-de-camp 
to King Torrice. This was on the 
night of the second day after the 


King’s and and Gervis’ visits. For 
two days and a night now the lady 
had been neglected by her champions, 
save for the verbal me§sage from Tor- 
rice, by Joseph, to the effect that she 
had nothing graver to worry about 
now than the blisters on her pretty 
hands, and that he would compose 
another song to her as soon as the 
dastard Drecker reappeared and was 
finally disposed of. 

“He sounds very sure,” she said to 
the messenger. 

“And with reason,” he replied con- 
descendingly. “We are ready and wait- 
ing for Master Drecker and his riff- 
raff. Every stratagem of defence and 
attack is planned; and we have made 
more than a score of men-at-arms, all 
horsed and harnessed and armed, out 
of your clodhoppers of yesterday.” 

So Joseph escaped back to his active 
military duties; and at the first pale 
gleam of the next dawn, Lady Clara 
herself took post on the watch-tower, 
leaving the command and business of 
the household archery to Damosel 
Mary and the bowyer ‘Tomkyn. 

She peered down at a shadowy 
world, but not a sleeping one. A few 
dark figures moved to and fro about 
the inner court, and more in the outer 
court, and yet more in the paddocks 
beyond and about the edges of the 
home orchard; and her heart swelled 
with gentle pride and sweet gratitude 
and perhaps with even tenderer emo- 
tions at the thought that she was the 
inspiration and first cause of this vigi- 
lance and devotion. She wept a little 
in happy sadness, but soon dried her 
eyes on the silken lining of one of the 
hanging sleeves of her green gown. 
As the clear light increased, rising and 
flooding, she saw more and more, and 
farther and farther. Thin feathers of 
smoke uncurled above the leafy root 
of the orchard, the busy human figures 
increased in number and _ formless 
bulks of darkness took shape. Now 
she saw the abatis of new-felled forest 
trees which enforced and topped the 
old wall of tumbled _ field-stones 
areund the home farm, and four massy 
clumps of leafy timber far out toward 
the four nearest screens of the sur- 
rounding forest, and each at a point 
where nothing taller than hay had 
grown previously. 

~ By now she could see to the forest 
walls all around, beyond the farthest 
meadows and cornlands and deserted 
steadings. The forest edges to the 
westward, struck full by the level rays, 
showed leafy boughs and brown boles 
like a picture on tapestry, but to the 
eastward they were still gloomed with 
their own shadows....It was from 
the shadows that the first running fig- 
ure appeared. It was of a tall man in 
leather, with a strung bow in his left 
hand. He checked for a backward 
leok, then ran again. A horn brayed 
in the shadows and was answered from 
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the right, and then from the left, as 
if by echoes. A second man in leather 
appeared, and three more a moment 
later, all running like partridges from 
the shadow of a stooping hawk. A 
leather cap lifted and fell to earth, 
leaving the shaggy hair of that runner 
streaming in the wind of his flight. 
The watcher on the tower could make 
nothing of that: but after another had 
stumbled and run on with bowed head 
and hunched shoulders and in zig- 
zagging jumps, and yet another had 
fallen flat and then crawled like a 
snake, she made out little glints and 
gleams in the sunshine, and knew them 
for flying arrows. 

Again a horn brayed, but louder 
and nearer this time. Now a horse- 
man appeared as if from nowhere, 
galloping toward the screen of shadow 
from which the men in leather were 
fleeing, gesticulating and screaming. 
Four of the runners turned and set 
arrows to their bowstrings and shot, 
hard and fast, into the green gloom. 


The rider drove through them, 
wheeled, dismounted and laid hold 
on the crawler with both hands. The 
wounded man rose to his knees, to his 
feet, and sagged across the horse. It 
was a small horse, but hardy; and so 
the rescue was made, with the pony 
running like a dog, the wounded for- 
ester draped across like a half-filled 
sack and the rescuer running beside 
and holding him in place. He was a 
small rescuer. Boys of nine years have 
been taller. 

“Joseph!” cried the lady on ihe 
tower. “’Tis none other, by my hali- 
dom! Run, Joseph, run!” 

All the visible actors in that flurry 
of action disappeared among the 
hedges and walls, and under the 
thatched roofs, of a steading. Now, 
for a long minute, nothing moved in 
Lady Clara’s wide field of vision— 
though she looked in every direction— 
save a few feathers of smoke and wings 
of birds and ever-trembling leaves of 
tall poplars. No more arrows leaped 
from shadow to shine. Nothing 
moved on the ground. The horns 
were silent now, but cocks crowed in 
the home orchard. She gazed abroad 
and down in growing and fearful won- 
der, peering for some sign of aware- 
ness of danger, listening for a sudden 
commotion and shouting of armed 
men; but the great house below her, 
and the bright landscape all about 
her, were as still and quiet as if they 
lay under a spell. Was some wicked 
magic at work here, to her undoing? 
What of her champions? 

But no, she had already seen little 
Joseph and five scouts in action; and 
she refused to believe that any spell 
save death itself could withhold the 
hands of that old King and the squires 
from her defence. Of Lorn she was 
not so sure. Even though she had 


made him tremble with a touch of her 
hand on his sword-belt, she did not 
blink the fact of his old bewitchment 
and sojourn in Faeryland. What were 
her frail enchantments, though exer- 
cised with all her heart, against those 
of ageless sorcery? For that dear 
knight—for succor from those dear 
hands—she could but hope and pray. 


Now the lightening rim of gloom 
from which the five vanished foresters 
had emerged stirred again, and the 
base of that green obscurity was alive 
suddenly with a score of men in leath- 
er and wool, with strung bows in their 
hands. They did not dash forward, 
but extended to right and left and ad- 
vanced cautiously, setting arrows to 
strings. As many more invaders now 
emerged and formed a second line. 
A few of these were bowmen too, but 
most of them carried boar-spears, short 
axes or halberds. Close behind these 
came a fellow with a burning torch 
and two with a black kettle slung from 
a pole between them. The torch 
smoked blackly and flamed palely in 
the sunshine, and a thin haze of heat 
quivered above the kettle. 

“The rogues! They mean to set us 
afire!” cried Clara. 

Again she looked all around, and 
again in vain for any sign of a delend- 
er. The skirmishers continued to ad- 
vance, and with more assurance. A 
big knight in full armor, on a black 
horse to match, came into view in rear 
of the two-score skirmishers, riding at 
a foot-pace. He signaled with a hand 
—its mail flashed in the sunlight—and 
shouted a command, whereupon the 
fellows in front drew together on the 
run and headed straight for the stead- 
ing into which Joseph and the five 
foresters had disappeared. The knight 
followed them, but neither fast nor 
far, and soon drew rein and sat with 
uneasy shiftings and turnings, as if he 
too (like the watcher on the tower) 
was puzzled by the stillness. “The two- 
score raiders halted and sent a flight 
of arrows into the farmstead, and then 
a second flight, and three fire-arrows 
flaming like comets: but no shalt came 
from hedge or wall in retaliation. 
‘They loosed a dozen fire-arrows, one 
of which struck a thatched rool, stuck 
there and blossomed like a great pop- 
py. And still the spell was unbroken. 

Clara, up on her tower, was as spell- 
bound as the menaced steading and 
the fields spreading stilly all around 
from the silent house under her to the 
still walls of the forest. She wanted 
to scream, but her throat refused. It 
seemed to her that the forest watched 
and waited expectantly, and that ev- 
erything within its sinister circuit, 
seen and unseen, would start and cry 
out in protest but for the same fatal 
hand that gripped and silenced her- 
self. ... Once more she tried to scream 
—and for cause, God wot—but with no 


more success than belore. “Vhat same 
span of leafy gloom stirred to life 
again and spewed forth running men; 
but this time it was a multitude. It 
flooded into the sunshine like a dark 
tide flecked with glinting spear-points 
and upflung blades and spotted with 
garments of tattered finery among the 
jerkins of drab leather and wool. An 
awesome sound rose from it like the 
hum and grow! of sea surf. It flooded 
to and around the mounted knight, 
and bore him with it toward the smok- 
ing farmstead into which the vanguard 
continued to shoot fire. It did not 
check, but in its weight of hundreds, 
carried the first two score forward with 
it against the still hedges and silent 
walls. And then the spell broke. 

A hundred arrows darted from 
hedges and walls and gables; shouts 
and the braying of horns shook the 
smoke and were answered by shouts 
and horns from the right and the left; 
and more arrows darted forth and 
struck and stood quivering. From the 
ambushes of felled trees on either 
hand came armored men on_ large 
horses, shouting and with leveled 
spears, breaking from the trot to the 
gallop—a dozen from the right and a 
dozen from the left. Lorn led one 
party, up on the mighty Bahram, and 
in front of the other charged King 
Torrice under his plume of black-and- 
white ostrich feathers. ‘The invading 
Hood recoiled; and its front—what re- 
mained alive of it—turned upon the 
pressure from behind, screaming and 
striking for a way of escape. Now it 
was every knave for himself, of those 
murderous hundreds. 

They were spitted like partridges. 
Lorn was among them. He threw his 
spear aside and hewed with his sword. 
They were split like fish. ‘The white 
stallion tore them with his teeth and 
crushed them under his terrible 
hooves. Torrice was among them, 
not charging now but reining his 
black horse this way and that and us- 
ing his great spear as a lesser crafts- 
man might use a light sword, prodding 
here and there. “Though a master of 
every chivalrous combat-tool, he held 
that the spear was the knight’s first 
weapon. Peter and Gervis were 
among them. Like Lorn, they too 
had discarded spears for swords for 
such infighting as this. Goggin and 
Billikin were among them, plying 
their long blades like gentlemen born. 
Twenty armored rustics on plow- 
horses were among them, hacking with 
axes and bashing with spiked maces. 
And even the big knight who had 
brought them here with promises of 
easy rich rapine now took part in the 
slaughtering of them, cutting them 
down and riding them down in his 
frantic efforts to win clear and away. 
Screaming like trapped beasts, the 
remnants of the horde broke in every 
direction—but not all of them to sate- 
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ty, for the dwarf Joseph and the hun- 
dred archers from the burning farm- 
stead were on their heels. 

The lady on the tower shut her eyes. 
She cried out, but in the din of tri- 
umphant shouts and horns from the 
house and courts below, her voice was 
no more than whisper in her own 
ears. After a little while, she looked 
again, avoiding the motionless shapes 
on the ground. Footmen still ran in 
groups and pairs, pursued and pursu- 
ing, to the flashes of knives and axes. 
Some of the horsemen still galloped 
and struck, but most of them moved 
more slowly and with an air of aimless- 
ness now. 

But King ‘Yorrice and all his five 
men, and Joseph on his running pony, 
were still in play. And Drecker, clear 
of the rabble at last, was riding like a 
madman for the nearest edge of the 
forest. His spear was gone. His 
great shield was cast off. He dropped 
his sword and cast off mace and ax 
from his saddle-bow. Anything for 
speed with which to escape a red 
doom: for that old King and_ that 
young knight were after him, converg- 
ing on him from right and left. But 
he hadn’t a chance. At the very edge 
of the forest— But the watcher on the 
tower had closed her eyes again. 


Ten 


QUEST’S END 


ING ‘Torrick OF Har was dead. 
The exertions of that last me- 


lee and the final stroke on 
Drecker’s neck had stilled that long 
questing forever. He had lived to be 
carried in by Lorn, and to smile and 
murmur a few words at the touch of 
Clara’s tears on his face. Now he lay 
on a couch of silks and furs in the 
vreat hall, in full armor, with tall 
candles at his head and fect. His 
hands were crossed on his breast, on 
the cross of the long sword that lay 
there unsheathed. His helmet, with 
its proud plume, was at his left elbow. 
Clara and Lorn knelt on the right of 
the couch and the squires on the left. 
At the head of it, a wandering friar 
read from a great missal, now mutter- 
ing and now chanting. All the sur- 
rounding gloom was full of kneeling 
people, and over all rang and sighed 
and sobbed a dirge from the Damosel 
Mary’s harp. 

Clara turned her face to Lorn. 

“He told me he was happy—in his 
quest’s end,” she sighed. 

The young knight gazed at her with 
clear eyes. 

She sighed again. 

“But what of your quest?” 

He moved his right hand a little 
toward her; he found her left hand and 
clasped it. 

“TY have forgotten what it was,” he 
answered. 


Chapter 


THE SPORT OF KINGS IS SOMETIMES ALSO THE SPORT OF CROOKS — 
AS WITNESS THE HAZARDOUS JOB OF DETECTIVE WORK IN THIS 
SPIRITED SHORT NOVEL. 


by ADRIAN KUEPPER 


HE maroon convertible with 

the battered fenders swung 

sharply off the highway and 

up the graveled drive. It 
skidded to a stop in front of the stone- 
columned gate, and the man behind 
the wheel took off his dark glasses to 
glance at the brass plates which read: 
BLuE Grass Farms. 

Freshly healed scar tissue ridged his 
forehead and branded a broad welt 
across his broken nose. It gave him 
a professionally knuckled-up look, but 
there were no other marks around his 
mouth or ears, nothing punchy about 
his sharp deep-set eyes; and his soft 
chalk-flannel suit wasn’t the kind the 
boys in the leather leagues go for. 

Without the scars, he would have 
been good looking. Not handsome, 
but good looking. The way it was, 
he had a problem. He sat looking 
absently at the brass plates. ‘Then he 
put the dark glasses on again and 
pulled the gear-shift back. Gravel 
scattered out from under the tires. 

Endless miles of white fence cut 
green-carpeted acres into a gently roll- 
ing checkerboard. Horses grazed in 
several of the boxed-off pastures, and 
spindly-legged colts romped over the 
soft grass, kicking heels at the sky. 
Neat red-and-white shelters stood out 
here and there with a peppermint 
brightness. Through a cluster of trees 
in the distance the snub-nosed top of 
a silo gleamed in the sun. 

The convertible took the curve on 
the edge of the shoulder, then cut 
in sharply to pass a farmhand walking 
down the middle of the road. It 
jerked to a stop, and the man wearing 
the dark glasses leaned out to call 
back: “Where do I find Colonel Rigby 
around here, Doc?” 

The farmhand was carrying a rid- 
ing saddle and a bucket. He came 
up to the car. 

“Cunnel might be up to the office. 
Might not. Wouldn’t exactly know.” 


“Where's the office?” 

“Fust barn over the hill.” 

“Heading that way?” 

The farmhand shifted the saddle 
higher on his arm and zeroed in on a 
fence post. “Not now, I ain’t.” 

“Thanks, Doc.” 

Tires bit into the gravel again. 
There was a group of smaller red-and- 
white buildings off on a side road; a 
passing glimpse of white-railed oval 
track, then a flower-trimmed circle 
fronting a long rectangular stable that 
had a cupola tower pointing up from 
the middle of it. Like the other build- 
ings, the stable was a bright red-and- 
white, with matching striped awnings 
over a row of barred windows. Every- 
thing about it looked freshly painted— 
including two little jockeys in white- 
enameled breeches and red-and-white 
jackets and caps that stood at either 
side of the circle, holding iron hitching 
rings in their hands. 

The man got out of the car and 
walked past them to the wide flagstone 
walk leading up to the entrance of the 
building. A large doorway opened 
on a full-length corridor lined with 
stalls that had sliding doors of fine- 
grained hardwood and wrought-iron 
grillwork. There was a rich smell of 
horses in the air, but the stalls were 
empty. He stared at the polished pan- 
eling, the chrome fittings, and the al- 
most antiseptic cleanliness of the floor 
shining like glass in the reflected light. 

“Did you want something?” 

Rolled-up levis and a man’s shirt 
didn’t hide the shape of things to 


come. She was young, blonde, and 
tan as a walnut. He looked her over 
and nodded. 


“Colonel Rigby. Any idea where 
he hangs out around this bangtail 
Ritz?” 

The girl smiled, and pointed to an 
enclosed room off the side of the en- 
trance. ‘“‘He’s right in there.” 

“You work here?” 
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“T live here,” the girl said. 


“Daddy 
runs the farms for the Colonel.” 


She waited tor more questions. 
When there weren’t any, she smiled 
again and started oft down the cor- 
ridor. One of her legs dragged stiffly 
as she walked, and she had to swing 
it forward with a contorted effort at 
every step. He watched her pull her- 
self along down to the end of the 
corridor like that before he called 
after her: “Thanks, Sis.” She smiled 
back at him, and he watched the smile 
disappear around a corner and out of 
sight. Then he straightened his dark 
glasses, went over to the enclosed room 
and knocked on the door. He went 
in without waiting for an answer. 


lh was a small paneled office, made 
smaller by rows of filing cases, troph- 
ies, scattered racing gear, and hun- 
dreds of pictures of horses that cov- 
ered the walls and overflowed the tops 
of the filing cases. ‘Two men were 
sitting at a flat-top desk in the center 
of the room. 

One was lean, long-legged, and in 
his seventies. His wide-brimmed black 
hat, old-style four-button black suit 
with high rolled lapels, and narrow 
black tie that lost itself inside the folds 
of a Hoover collar made him look 
like an undertaker, before undertak- 
ers got to look like morticians. ‘The 
other one was stocky, about middle 
age, and well varnished by the wind 
and sun. He had on an open-neck 
shirt and riding slacks, and looked as 
if he belonged there. They both 
glanced up when the man wearing the 
dark glasses entered, but neither one 


spoke. The man broke it up with: 
“I’m Tonky Fallon. Mike Margoulis 
sent me.” 


There was a slight pause before the 
long-legged one said: “Yes. Have a 
chair, Mr. Fallon.” He didn’t seem 
surprised, nor particularly interested. 
He went on talking to the other man. 


“That fence in the south quarter sec- 
tion needs paint, Fred. And the gate 
on the far side of the underpass is 
sagging.” 

“T tell ’em not to, Colonel, but the 
kids keep swinging on it.” Fred made 
some notations in a memorandum 
book, glanced casually at Tonky Fal- 
lon, and put the book in his shirt 
pocket. He stood up. “Anything else 
for now?” 

The older man shook his head and 
turned around slowly. “How is Mike 
Margoulis, Mr. Fallon?” 


§ aaee FAaLLon watched the cool 
slate-gray eyes go over him. They 
were eyes that went well with the fine- 
ly wrinkled parchment skin, the strong 
jaws and firm chin—eyes to match the 
poker face. 

“Not any lighter on his feet. Col- 
onel. He sent his regards.” 

“You handled some jobs for him, | 
believe?” 

“A couple. They didn’t amount to 
much. He said he thought you could 
use me, but he didn’t say what it was 
about.” 

The Colonel nodded. ‘‘! didn’t tell 
him.” He turned as the other man 
was going out. “Oh, and Fred, bring 
those estimates on the reservoir wall 
up to the house with you. Swenson 
wants to go over them tomorrow.” 

“Yes sir,” Fred said. He closed the 
door after him. 

The Colonel reached into his coat 
pocket and brought out a silver case 


filled with thin black cigars. He held 
it out. 
Fallon said; “Thanks. | use ciga- 


rettes.” He offered his lighter in re- 
turn. The old man took a cigar from 
the case but waved the lighter away. 

“Know anything about horses?” 

Fallon lit a cigarette and thought it 
over. “I’ve improved the breed some," 
he admitted. “There’s no future in 
tte 

“Yes. Anything else?” 

Tonky Fallon’s shoulders litted and 
dropped. There was a stretch of si- 
lence while Colonel Rigby rolled the 
end of the cigar between his teeth and 
looked at Fallon. Then he held the 
cigar up and looked at it. 

“Know anything about me?’ 

Fallon said slowly: “I know you're 
a multi-millionaire. This horse play- 
ground carries a book value of more 
than three million, and you’ve got 
holdings in Las Vegas, and California, 
and Florida, probably worth as much. 
I also know you're a bachelor and 
don’t have any close relatives to leave 
it to. It’s a cinch there'll be litiga- 
tion over your will.” He broke off 
and waited, but the Colonel was roll- 
ing the cigar between his teeth again. 
He went on: 

“You're running your usual string 
of gee-gees this season and doing all 
right, although none of ‘em are exact- 





“T should h 
face was bad luck.” 


‘e known the crooked 


ly sensational. So far you've grand- 
slammed the Derby, Preakness, and 
Belmont twice, but you think more 
of the Jockey Club’s Gold Cup that 
you've wrapped up four times. You're 
a member of the National Turf Asso- 
ciation, a director of the Thorough- 
bred Breeders’ Association, and on the 
board of the Horseman’s Association. 
You keep your help a long time, spend 
most of the year in Florida, and don’t 
go out much for dinner.” There was 
another pause. “That’s enough, or do 
I go on?” 

The Colonel grunted. His slate- 
gray eyes studied the dark glasses. 
“It'll do—unless you can tell me what 
I’m going to have to eat tonight.” 

“I forgot to mention,” Fallon added, 
“I couldn’t find anything that makes 
you a Colonel.” 

The fine network of wrinkles in the 
parchment face rippled with the hint 
of a smile. “Never could either, son. 
But the folks down here won’t be- 
lieve it.” 

Fallon looked around tor a tray, 
didn’t find one, and flicked his ciga- 
rette ash on the floor. “I suppose 
you’d like to know something about 
me. It’s customary.” 

Colonel Rigby glanced idly at the 
scattered ash, stretched out his long 
legs and ran his hands up and down 
the creases in his trousers. He said: 

“Full name: Anthony Francis Fal- 
lon. _ Thirty-three and single. You 
did insurance and agency investigation 
work before the war. Got shot down 
in China—” 

“Manchuria,’ 
ically. 


Fallon said mechan- 
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“Yes—Manchuria. Cut up _ pretty 
bad, and been in hospitals most of the 
time since. You wear those dark 
glasses to hide what you can of it, I 
guess.” The Colonel studied him 
again thoughtfully. “I told “Margou- 
lis to send me a man who could do a 
job and keep his mouth shut. He 
sent you.” 

“I didn’t know he had me cased 
that well,’ Fallon said. “Is it good 
enough for what you want?” 

The Colonel’s hand lifted slightly. 
“That’s for you to decide.” He got 
to his feet. “We'll talk about it on a 
full stomach.” 

From where he leveled off at five- 
ten, Fallon found himself still looking 
up at the slate-gray eyes. 

“Supper’s at six. You'll join us, of 
course.” 

The invitation didn’t require any 
answer. Fallon followed him outside. 

A station wagon had driven into the 
circle. There was a young Negro at 
the wheel, and the Colonel walked 
over to him. 

“George, you drive on ahead and 
show this gentleman the way up to the 
house. Tell Alphonso he’ll be stay- 
ing with us tonight, and to make him 
at home. Then come back here for 
me. I'll be over at the stallion barn 
with Gay Bard.” 

“Yes suh,” George said. 

Fallon got into his car and thumbed 
the starter button. The station wag- 
on headed around the circle and down 
the drive. He followed it on out. At 
the road, velvet-napped lawn stretched 
off once more into white-fenced pas- 
tures. The sun danced brightly over 
the green grass, and heat waves shim- 
mered up through the film of white 
dust kicked out by the station wagon 
ahead. 

Fallon shifted into high and glanced 
back over his shoulder. The Colonel 
was still standing in the circle—a splay- 
legged, gaunt, picturesque figure; a 
tintype out of cavalier days when 
gentlemen carried their honor, as well 
as their liquor, under their belts. 
Quite a character, the Colonel. Fal- 
lon wondered what the old boy had 
on his mind. 


Chapter Two 


ALLON read: Hip number 257. 
Chestnut colt bred similar to 
Boxer, out of a winner. Family 
of St. Brideaux, Traquair, Neil Gow, 
Cross Bow, Magpie....Tonky Fallon 
flipped the page, but it was more of 
the same on the other side, and he 
tossed the catalogue to the floor and 
gazed off restlessly across the broad 
white-columned porch. 
Horses. Nothing but horses. 
The night was soft and warm and 
filled with alien smells. A scattering 
of stars pinned up the sky, and only 


the chirping of crickets and occasional 
throaty croaks from the tree-frogs 
broke the deep silence. An elderly 
Negro soft-shoed out on the porch. 
He picked up the empty glass from the 
arm of the chair, took it over to a table, 
where he poured another drink out of 
a cut-glass decanter, and brought it 
back. Fallon settled deeper into his 
chair and said to nobody in particu- 
lar: “Pagan luxury.” 


Coionk Ricsy said apologetically 
as he strode long-leggedly out of the 
house: 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Fal- 
lon, but I like to get as many things 
done as I can while I can.” He pulled 
up a chair and took a cigar out of the 
silver case. ‘““Wouldn’t be here now 
if it wasn’t for the yearling sales com- 
ing up. Never miss them.” Then he 
jerked up and shouted angrily: “Al- 
phonso!” 

The servant turned in the doorway. 

“Bring that back here!” 

Alphonso came back to the table 
with the decanter. . He took the stop- 
per off and poured out half a glass of 
whisky. 

“Fill it up,” the Colonel said tartly. 

The servant filled the glass to the 
top, but disapproval etched every step 
as he carried it over. “Doctor says you 
don’t stop drinkin’, you'll die.” 

The Colonel snorted. “Never mind 
what the doctor says. You do what 
I tell you. I'll die when my time 
comes. Like everybody else.” 

“Ain’t nobody else in that much of 
a hurry.” Alphonso left the decanter 
on the table, and shuffled off stiffly 
into the house. : 

The Colonel stared after him. “The 
old mossback’s getting childish. If 
I’ve told him once, I’ve told him a 
hundred times—” He shook his head 
and settled back again in the chair, the 
drink in one hand, the cigar in the 
other. “Now, sir, as to what I want—” 

Fallon ran a finger around his glass 
and waited. 

“This horse playground happens to 
be a stud farm. I breed thorough- 
bred racehorses on it. Some I keep, 
and some I sell. One in particular, I 
sold last year—a bay colt. I want you 
to locate it for me.” 

As simple as that, Fallon thought. 
Seven hundred and seventy miles to 
hunt upa horse. He said: “You know 
who bought it?” 

Colonel Rigby remarked thinly: 
“Naturally. It’s changed hands since. 
The last time, to my knowledge, at 
Gulfstream Park in Florida this spring. 
Went to a man named Keach. You'll 
have to follow through trom there.” 

Fallon studied the long-legged fig- 
ure stretched out in the chair across 
from him. “Any objections to another 
question?” 

‘The cigar cut an abrupt arc through 
the air. 


“If you want this horse back, why 
did you sell it in the first place?” 

“You misunderstood me, sir.” The 
slate-gray eyes suddenly hardened. “I 
didn’t say I wanted it back. I said I 
wanted you to find it. As to my rea- 
son for selling—” ‘The Colonel ap- 
peared about to dismiss this as irrele- 
vant, then reconsidered. “You've seen 
the girl.” 

“Marylin?” 

“Yes.” Agitation crowded the gray 
eyes now. “You’ve also seen how she 
walks. There was an accident. The 
horse crippled her for life.” 

“Cute kid,” Fallon said. “I imagine 
that—” 

“Imagination won’t change any- 
thing,” the Colonel remarked curtly. 
“I was merely answering a question.” 

Fallon let it ride, and sipped at his 
drink. “You wouldn’t have sold the 
horse otherwise?” 

Colonel Rigby glanced at him sharp- 
ly. He rolled the cigar between his 
fingers, and stared off into space. 
When he spoke again, his voice sound- 
ed tired, older. 

“It was nervous and high-strung, an 
out-of-season foal. But it had the 
best nick in the stud-book, came along 
fine as a yearling, and I had very high 
hopes for it until—’ The old man’s 
fingers tightened around the cigar, 
and the muscles in his jaw got taut. 
He shook his head slowly. “I should 
have known the crooked face was bad 
luck.” 

Fallon waited it out. 

“The colt had a very unusual mark- 
ing: An outsize white patch that gave 
his face a crooked appearance.” 


“And you figure that put the wham- 


my on him?” 

Colonel Rigby frowned. “If you 
mean what I think you mean—yes.” 
Up to this point, he hadn’t touched 
his drink. Now he raised the glass, 
and when he brought it down again, 
it was empty. He ran the back of a 
finger across his lips. “Do you want 
the job?” 

Fallon said slowly: “It could depend 
on what goes with it.” 

“The colt brought me thirty thou- 
sand dollars.” Colonel Rigby set his 
glass on the floor. “That goes with it.” 

Conversation took a holiday while 
Fallon shook the drink around in his 
glass and looked into the expression- 
less gray eyes. Finally he said: 

“Thirty thousand makes a lot of dol- 
lars, Colonel. It makes a potful of 
dollars, if you ask me. But then you 
didn’t ask me.” He shook the drink 
around again. “What I meant was, 
what goes with the horse?” 

The reply was matter-of-fact: “In- 
formatic.. And a murder.” 

Fallon ran the tip of his tongue 
slowly over his lips, then bit into them. 
He grunted. “I guess that ties it. In- 
formation’s as far as my license goes. 
Homicide is strictly for the cops.” 
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The gray eyes flicked impassively. 
“The police are not interested in Ed- 
die Snow’s death. If they were, you 
wouldn’t be here.” 

“Excuse me. I thought you said—” 

“Eddie Snow was a black man.” 

Fallon settled back and cleared his 
throat carefully. “Apart from that, 
what was he?” 

“My exercise boy,” the Colonel 
snapped. Then, in a suddenly softer 
tone, he added: “And my friend.” 

“Where'd it happen?” 

“Chicago. He traveled with my 
stable. During a meet there last 
month, they found him along a rail- 
road siding with his head beaten in. 
He died at a hospital shortly after- 
ward.” 

“And what ties the horse in with it?” 

Colonel Rigby reached into his 
pocket and fished out a piece of paper. 
He handed it to Fallon. Pencil-marks 
on it formed a crudely drawn horse’s 
head—a head with a crooked face. 

“Snow was conscious for a while at 
the hospital before he died,” the Col- 
onel said. “He tried to talk, but 
couldn’t get the words out. . They gave 
him pencil and paper, but he couldn’t 
write, either, because he didn’t know 
how. So he drew a picture.” The 
old man’s eyes were trosty. “It tells 
the story.” 

Fallon looked it over, then tapped 
the paper against his fingers. ‘You 
figure this puts the horse in Chicago?” 

Colonel Rigby’s face showed that 
he figured it was a stupid question. 

Fallon shrugged. “I’m reaching. 
But I don’t get it.” 

The cigar jerked impatiently. 

“Vhey were racing the horse under 
another name. The crooked patch 
had undoubtedly been disguised, but 
Snow knew the horse well enough to 
recognize it anyhow. ‘That made him 
dangerous, because he could expose 
them. They put him out of the way.” 

“They?” Fallon straightened _ his 
dark glasses. “I thought you said a 
man named Keach bought it.” 

“He did. It’s also possible he could 
have sold it later.” 

Fallon tapped the paper again. 
“Anything else but this to go on?” 


” 


\ VAT more do you want?” The 
Colonel was getting peevish. “The 
horse’s properly registered name _ is 
Bay Adjutant. There was no such en- 
try listed under that name at any time 
during the meet. Officially, Bay Ad- 
jutant hasn’t run a race since it was 
bought at Gulfstream. As far as the 
records go, it’s disappeared.” He 
pointed a finger at the paper. “You 
think a dying man drew that just for 
the hell of it?” 

Fallon handed the paper back. 
“And where are the track Pinkertons 
while all this goes on?” 

That did it; Colonel Rigby bounced 
out of his chair as if he had been 





catapulted out of it, and started. pac- 
ing up and down the porch, hands be- 
hind his back. He stopped short once, 
sank his teeth into the cigar viciously, 
then started in again. He chewed on 
the cigar as he paced. Suddenly he 
stopped again and swung around. He 
snorted: 

“Turning the tracks into police line- 
ups and mice laboratories didn’t stop 
the smart crooks from fixing races; so 
now the Racing Bureau’s cramming 
their so-called code of standards down 
every honest horseman’s throat.” He 
snorted some more. “By God, sir, this 
nonsense of fingerprinting owners and 
trainers, and branding thoroughbreds, 
is an insult to horse and man alike!” 
He pointed the chewed-up end of the 
cigar. ‘Before they tattoo the lips of 
any horse of mine, or take my finger- 
prints like a common criminal, I’ll 
quit racing—and I’ve damn’ well told 
’em so. That’s why—” 

But Fallon never found out why. 
The flow of angry words shut off 
abruptly, and the old man stood stew- 
ing for several seconds in thoughtful 
silence. Then he came back to his 
chair and sat down. His voice was 
brittle but quiet: 

“I said I needed a man who could 
do a job and keep his mouth shut. 
Do you want it, or don’t you?” 

Fallon finished off his drink and 
’ held up the empty glass, He shifted 
it from one hand to the other and 
looked at the smudges his fingers had 
left on the smooth surface. “I want 
that thirty thousand dollars,” he said. 

The gray eyes measured him care- 
fully. 

“You may not have much time.” 

Fallon ‘shrugged. “Then .I won't 
take much.” 

The Colonel mulled that over and 
liked it. He nodded abruptly, and 
reached down to the floor for his own 
glass. “Help yourself. And pour one 
for me.” 


Chapter Three 


HE custom-made expanse of 

green leather upholstery tilted 

back under the impact of three 
hundred pounds of human aspic, then 
recoiled slowly on its hydraulic springs 
into position again. Breathing heav- 
ily from the major effort of sitting 
down, Mike Margoulis stared across 
the massive carved oak desk, an article 
of Seventeenth Century Tudor that 
should have been in the Metropolitan, 
and gave Tonky Fallon the once-over 
through puffy, half-lidded eyes. 

“You look healthier,” he observed 
finally. “The climate must have 
agreed with you.” 

“Bonded Bourbon, and riding with 
the top down,” Fallon said. 

“Have a good trip?” 

“If you like trips.” 

“What'd Rigby have on his mind?” 

“Thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
horse-meat.” 

“Meaning?” 

“He thinks somebody’s running a 
ringer around the Big Apple.” 

Margoulis’ eyebrows slowly arched 
up, pulling the lids along with them. 
It was another major effort. After a 
while he sighed heavily and said: 

“If he thinks so, somebody probably 
1S 
Fallon shook a cigarette out of a 
crumpled package and straightened it 
with his fingers. 

“I dropped in to see what you 
think.” 

Meaty palms turned upward, resting 
on the arms of the chair. “With the 
horses, there is a saying: Caveat emp- 
tor. ‘That’s Latin for—” 

“Never give a sucker an even break,” 
Fallon said. “I got through Cesar in 
high school. I also stopped in Chi- 
cago on my way back here. I figure 
the old boy could be off-base, but for 
thirty grand I’ll buy it.” : 

This time the eyebrows contracted. 
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“You mean he’s paying you that 
much?” 

Fallon shrugged. “On the cuff. ‘The 
Colonel made it a gambling proposi- 
tion.” 

The fat man closed his eyes and 
leaned his head back against the chair. 
Plump, well-manicured fingers came 
together to interlace across his tre- 
mendous belly. 

“Whatever I know about making a 
price, Rigby taught me,” he said re- 
flectively. “‘He’s still as good as they 
come.” There was more reflection. 
“Thirty thousand dollars adds up to 
something more than just curiosity. 
And what has Chicago got to do with 
it?” 

“Some skin,” Fallon said. “His ex- 
ercise boy played nosey at the track, 
and doesn’t live here any more.” 

It brought the eyes open—not wide, 
but open. 

“Murder?” 

“The Colonel says. The cops in 
Chicago say different. Officially, it’s 
down on the blotter as an accident. 
He hit a train with his head.” Fallon 
lighted the cigarette and watched blue 
smoke curl up toward the ceiling, 
where it swirled out of sight into hid- 
den air-conditioning vents. ‘I wonder 
what the accident rate is here in Har- 
lem.” 

“Still, you like the cops’ angle?” 

“If it wasn’t for the thirty grand, I 
could.” 

“Continue.” 

“This horse has a twisted pan,” Fal- 
lon said. “Or at least it did have. 
Hair-dye could fix that, but I don’t see 
why anybody would take a chance on 
it.” He set the dark glasses higher 
over his eyebrows. ‘“‘And I still don’t 
know if it’s murder, the horse, or some- 
thing else the old boy wants to settle 
for.” 

*“Exactly how does the horse con- 
cern him?” 

“He brought it into the world.” 


The telephone on the desk buzzed 


quietly. Margoulis opened his eyes, 
unclasped his hands, picked it up and 
listened; then he said: “Done. Mari- 
gold, ten thousand.” He depressed the 
connection, punched one of the phone 
buttons and took his hand off the met- 
al riser: ‘“Pletke, when Skiff calls in 
from the track, tell him to lay off eight 
thousand on Marigold in the sixth.” 
He listened for a moment, put the re- 
ceiver in its cradle, and wrote some- 
thing down on a pad. Then he leaned 
back and closed his eyes again. 
“Caveat emptor,” Fallon said dryly. 
“You ought to have a license to steal.” 
Margoulis said: “What do you ex- 
pect to accomplish here in New York?” 
Fallon screwed out his cigarette and 
looked around the room. It was mod- 
ern executive at its most expensive. 
Soundproof, gray-shaded walls, with a 
few oils hanging in the right places. 
Soft indirect lighting. Thick drapes 
that contrasted. Luxurious deep car- 
peting that matched. And centering 
it, the dramatically massive period 
piece with just enough hammered cop- 
per gadgets on it. A room that jack 
built—carriage-trade jack that came in 
over the phone without working up a 
sweat. He said: 
“T’ve got an appointment with a guy 
named Keach. Only he doesn’t know 


it yet.” 

“Keach?” Margoulis’ face creased 
into a frown. ‘Please come to the 
point.” 


Ir gets a bit complicated,” Fallon 
explained. “Keach isa one-horse gypsy 
who owns a broken-down plater called 
Gandy Dancer. Some months back he 
claimed another horse named Bay Ad- 
jutant, the one Rigby’s interested in. 
That’s where it begins to get compli- 
cated.” He leaned back in his chair. 
“Bay Adjutant disappears, and Gandy 
Dancer suddenly comes home for 
heavy bacon at the ticket windows in 





Chicago—on the same day the Colo- 
nel’s boy gets knocked off. Now, may- 
be it is all just a coincidence; and 
maybe—” 

“A horse named Gandy Dancer is 
running today in the third at Jamai- 
ca,” Margoulis said. His eyes were 
still closed. 

“I plan to be there for the perform- 
ance,” Fallon said. 

It came without warning—a sudden 
grayness, muddying the fat man’s face. 
His eyes plopped open with a startled 
look, and he began gasping for breath. 
He groped into a drawer of the desk, 
shook a white pellet from a small glass 
vial and fumbled the top off a vacuum 
jug. He put the pellet on his tongue, 
gulped it down with some water, then 
leaned heavily on the desk and sucked 
in and blew out air like a bellows. 
The sound of his gasping filled the 
room. It didn’t last long. After ‘a 
few minutes his complexion got bright- 
er and his breathing was better. He 
lay back in the chair, pulled out a 
handkerchief and rubbed it across his 
forehead. 

Fallon began breathing easier him- 
self. ““What’s wrong enough to bring 
that on?” 

Margoulis said raspily: “Wrong? 
Something’s always wrong with any- 
body as fatas Il am. Now and then it 
catches up with me.” 

Fallon looked at the small vial with 
the white pellets in it. “So you fix it 
with digitalis?” 

The fat man stared across the desk. 
“So I fix it with digitalis.” 

“Why don’t you go on a diet, and 
get some of that load off your ticker?” 
“Why don’t you go to the races?” 

Tonky Fallon’s shoulders lifted and 
dropped. “Just leaving.” He got up. 
“Any other suggestions?” 

Margoulis wet his thick lips with his 
tongue and wiped his forehead again 
with the handkerchief. “You wear a 


gun?” 
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Four of them fighting it out.... 
Then one all alone. 


“Not since the war.” 

“It’s an idea.” 

Fallon looked down through the 
dark glasses. “I got sort of allergic to 
guns.” 

Margoulis shrugged. “Skip it.” 

Fallon started out across the deep- 
napped carpet. He thought of some- 
thing and turned around. “The Colo- 
nel said I was to get in touch with him 
through you.” 

“Then you better have my phone 
number.” 

“I thought I did.” 

The puffy lids were half closed 
again. “Too many other people had 
it, too.” 

Fallon jotted the number down. 
“Tll keep in touch.” 


Ar the door he looked back. The 
fat man’s eyes had closed all the way 
again, and he was breathing softly and 
regularly, but blowing a little with his 
lips. His face looked bland and blank. 
Fallon went out through the door and 
pulled it shut quietly. 

The private office connected with a 
front room through a small areaway. 
The room was plain-paneled, without 
windows, and plainly furnished with 
chairs and tables that didn’t belong in 
the Metropolitan. There -was a stock 
ticker and a teletype in one corner, 
and a large blackboard covered the far 
wall. Prevailing odds on current 
sporting events and other betting in- 
formation was posted on it. Except 
for a heavy-set individual with a bald 
head and muscular jaws who sat at a 
large desk behind a battery of tele- 
phones and a sheaf of papers, the room 
was unoccupied. 

Fallon stopped at the desk. ‘What's 
Gandy Dancer in the third at Empire 
City, Pletke?’’ he asked. 

The heavy-set individual thumbed 
through some of the papers. ‘“Twen- 
ty.” 
“Worth a bob or two?” 

Pletke looked up sourly. “You got 
rocks in your head?” 

“Probably,” Fallon said. 
know later.” 

He went down the steps and out 
through a plain glass-paneled door set 
inconspicuously between the fronts of 
a music store and a pet shop. He 
flagged down a taxi and gave the 
driver an address on East 52nd Street. 
As the cab rolled on out into the traf- 
fic, he took a piece of paper out of his 
wallet. It was a clipping from Racing 
Form listing the past performances of 
Gandy Dancer. 

The horse had a typical plater’s rec- 
ord. Out twenty-three times in 1946 
with one win, three seconds, and five 
thirds for a total of $4,790. Out seven 


“Let you 


times so far this year with one trip to 
the winner’s circle, and that was all. 
It had won at Chicago, raced twice 
after that just for the exercise at De- 
troit and River Downs, and now it was 
twenty to one in the morning line at 
Empire City. 

Fallon took off his glasses and ran a 
finger over the scars on his face 
thoughtfully. On the record it didn’t 
look much like a set-up for smart 
money. Still— 


Chapter Four 

HE taxicab pulled over and 

stopped. He put his glasses 

on, paid the driver and got out 
in lront of a narrow stone building 
that had a canopy extending from the 
door to the curb. Gold lettering on 
the door said it was the Club Bali. 
He went in through a small foyer and 
past an empty check-room to a circu- 
lar bamboo bar. A bus-boy was ab- 
sent-mindedly wiping glasses behind 


it, and stared at him blankly. Fallon 
went on into the main room. 
It wasn’t exactly glamorous. In the 


dull light the expensive and authentic 
décor looked nakedly garish. A_lit- 
ter of bare tables and upended chairs 
added a depressing sort of drabness, 
and an unpleasant odor of stale tobac- 
co cloyed the dead air. He walked 
across the small dance floor toward the 
bandstand where a man in a Hawaiian- 
print sport shirt was sorting out sheets 
of music. The man looked up, then 
came out to the edge of the stand. 

“Tonky! Thought you’d brushed 
town. Or did you?” His glance was 
speculative. “Nice tan. Florida?” 

“Upper Mason-Dixon,” Fallon said. 
“Linda around?” 

“Probably back in her dressing- 
room. We broke up rehearsal about 
ten minutes ago.” 

Fallon went around the bandstand 
and down a narrow corridor leading 
off from it.” 

“Better go in backward,” the man 
called after him. 

He stopped at a door with a “6” on 
it, rapped lightly, turned the knob 
and walked in. She was at a dressing- 
table with her back toward him and 
brushing her hair, but he could see 
her reflection in the mirror: 

The soft red mouth, the long dark 
lashes over the lovely green eyes, the 
salt-taffly hair that gleamed like pale 
gold as she brushed it. He leaned 
against the doorway and got that old 
feeling. The same old wonderful feel- 
ing that was always there whenever 
she was around. He watched her 
hands drop slowly to the table. 

“I knocked,” he said. 

“Get out,” the face in the mirror 
said. 

“We'll start over, I'll go out and 
come in again.” 


“Stay out.” 

“Fine reception,” Fallon told her. 
“Here I—” 

“You're a louse,” the face in the 
mirror said. 

He grinned through the dark glasses 
and walked up behind her. 

“Where’s your hat? We're off to 
the races.” 

“Get out,” she said again, tonelessly. 

He reached around and pulled her 
up off the bench. A smartly tailored 
outfit fitted her slim, softly curved fig- 
ure as if it had been painted on. 

“Let’s change the record, Grandma. 
Vl] make with the details on the way 
to Jamaica.” 

She turned her face away from him. 
He turned it back again. He kissed 
her hair and the tip of her nose while 
she stood small and still and impassive, 
as though it didn’t matter. Then, 
suddenly, her arms were up around 
his neck, and her lips were tight and 
hard against his, her fingers digging 
into his shoulders and pressing him 
closer to her. He could feel her trem- 
ble a little. She pushed him away 
and looked up searchingly into the 
dark glasses. Her voice was softly 
husky as she said: “I hate you, Grand- 
pa. And yourre still a louse.” 

He pulled her back. The feel of 
her body quivering and tight against 
him was warm and exciting. ‘The 
taste of her lips was real again.... 

Linda Carroll was busy putting her 
face back on when it occurred to her 
to ask: “‘What’s so important about 
the races?” 

“A horse.” Fallon folded his hand- 
kerchief so the lipstick smears on it 
wouldn’t show, and stuffed it into his 
breast pocket. “A horse with a crook- 
ed face that’s running a crooked six 
furlongs. I hope.” 

She bit on a paper tissue a couple 
of times to smooth out her lips, and 
turned around. She looked like what 
the better magazines put on their cov- 
ers to build up circulation. 

“You're only on probation, Grand- 
pa. This had better be good.” 

He took her arm. “It’s either very, 
very good, or I’m a louse strictly for 
nothing.” 

They walked to the garage on 54th 
Street where the convertible was 
parked, drove north from there to 
cross the river over the 59th Street 
Bridge, and slipped through an amber 
light into the eastbound traffic. With 
his eye on the rear-view mirror and 
his foot down hard on the accelerator, 
Fallon told her about Colonel Rigby 
and Eddie Snow and Dervish. About 
everything but the thirty thousand 
dollars. For some reason he wasn’t 
quite sure of, he held out on that. 
When he was finished, he wondered if 
she’d been listening, because all she 
said was: 

“Why didn’t you let me know you 


were leaving?” 
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He thought it over. “It wasn’t the 
South Pole. 1 didn’t figure you'd 
miss—” 

“Tonky!” 

They were going too fast to stop. 
He jerked the wheel over and back 
again, and the convertible caromed 
wildly, screechingly, through the traf- 
fic-jammed intersection. It put two 
more dents in the fenders, took along 
some paint, and left the air behind 
them filled with the angry blaring of 
horns. Linda pulled her teeth out of 
her lips, settled back against the seat 
and looked at him musingly. 

“So that’s your story?” 

He studied the rear-view mirror and 
put his foot down harder on the accel- 
erator. 

“That's it. Like it?” 

She stared off at the passing scenery. 
“I’m crazy about it.” 

Fallon kept busy driving. 

They reached the track without 
getting arrested, and made it into the 
stands just as the horses were coming 
out from the paddock. It was the 
third race. 

“On the nose,” Fallon said. He 
checked his ‘program and focused a 
pair of binoculars down at the track. 

“There was something about a 
crooked face,” Linda reminded him. 

“Number Seven, Gandy Dancer.” 

She looked at the line marching 
past. “That gray horse is pretty. 
Number Seven hasn’t got a crooked 
face, and you know it.” 

“Lady Godiva didn’t have any 
clothes on when she went to the post,” 
Fallon said, ‘‘but she fooled a lot of 
people.” 

Linda said suddenly: “Was she a 
blonde or a brunette?” 

He brought the binoculars down 
and looked at her with a blank ex- 
pression. “Lady Godiva?” 

“The other woman.” 

“What other woman?” 

“There was another woman while 
you were gone, wasn’t there?” 

“Oh,” Fallon said. He took out 
his wallet and handed her a twenty. 
“A redhead named Scarlett O'Hara. 
See if you can get a bet down on 
Number Seven before the windows 
close.” 

She gave him a woman-look. “Hush 
money.” 

“Hunch money, Grandma! Beat it.” 


Le odds changes flashing on the 
tote-boards put Number Seven up to 
thirty-to-one. Fallon trowned. His 
hunch was beginning to look a little 
thin. Maybe Pletke was right. May- 
be he did have rocks in his head. He 
took off his dark glasses.and focused 
the binoculars across the track. The 
horses had reached the post and were 
going into the stalls. A couple of the 
nervous ones began bucking and rear- 
ing, and it took a while to get them 
calmed down. Finally they were all 


in. The starter checked them over 
while the handlers climbed down off 
the gate and the outriders moved to 
the rear. Fallon turned around to 
look for Linda. He was still looking 
when the bell jangled and the loud- 
speakers rasped into action. 

Thin lines of dust drifted back laz- 
ily as the horses bunched over toward 
the inside rail. Away slow, Number 
Seven trailed the pack; but it was mov- 
ing easily and without urging. The 
boy held it back, feeling out the pace, 
until space began to widen between 
the runners. Then Fallon saw him 
coil forward with his head down close, 
hands far out, knees up tight as a steel 
spring, and start taking it home the 
hard way. 

It shot past one, then another and 
another of the runners as if they were 
standing still. 

“Gandy Dancer coming up fast on 
the outside,” the loud-speakers said. 

But fast! 

It hit the turn burning up distance, 
and heeled wide around the pace-set- 
ters blocking off the inside of the track. 
Second by a head halfway around, and 
neck-and-neck for the lead, coming out 
of the turn, it streaked in for the pole 
position. 


A PULSE hammered in Fallon’s 
throat as he held the binoculars on 
the montage of flying legs coming 
down the stretch. ‘This could be the 
pay-off. The jackpot. 

He saw the whips flicking merciless- 
ly now. The distended, flaring nos- 
trils and the straining muscles respond- 
ing to the sting of the crop. The 
dancing flashes of shiny plates—the bil- 
lowing shirt-tail. . . . Four of them 
fighting it out... . Three... . Then 
one all alone out front and under the 
wire. A roar went up. 

The loud-speakers drowned out un- 
der the noise of the crowd. Fallon 
brought his binoculars down slowly 
and watched the horses fan out around 
the turn, with the jockeys up straight- 
legged in the stirrups and pulling 
tight on the bits. Number Seven was 
galloping high along the rim of the 
track, blowing like Moby Dick. 

The crooked face that wasn’t there. 

His jaws ached. He was rubbing 
them softly when Linda came back. 
She held out a couple of tickets. 
“Next time you can make your own 
bets. I'll take riding the subway.” 

Fallon put the dark glasses back on. 
“Wrong hunch, Grandma.” He said 
it absently, as though trying to make 
up his mind about something. 

Linda moaned with exasperation. 

“And I didn’t even see the finish. 
Who won?” 

Lights flashed on the tote-boards. 
He pointed at them and handed her 
the binoculars. ‘Look the rest of the 
suckers over. I have to see a man.” 
Before she had a chance to say any- 





“You're only on probation, Grandpa. 


This had better be good,” Linda said. 


thing, he had disappeared into the 
crowd. 

He was gone for about twenty min- 
utes. When he came back, he had a 
couple of pieces of paper in his hand. 
He took her by the arm and started off 
once more. 

“Look,” Linda protested, 
kind of a game is this?” 

“Recon mission. I think it’s the 
phony war.” 

“Well, it’s certainly not my idea of 
a day at the races,” she complained 
bitterly. “And me with a tight skirt.” 

They went down steps, crossed the 
paddock runway where a guard took 
their passes, on through a gate past 
the receiving barn, and into the stable 
area. Fallon checked the numbers as 
they passed between the rows of sheds, 
turned off under one of the sloping 
roots and stopped in front of a narrow 
stall that had the upper half of its 
Dutch doors open. Linda trailed af- 
ter him with a look in her eyes that 
wasn’t exactly happy. 

A sweat-stained horse in the stall 
was getting a rubdown from a man in 
a dirty yellow shirt. Fallon leaned 
his elbows over the lower half of the 
door and watched it. The sponge 
made a soft hissing sound with every 
stroke, and the man didn’t notice that 
he had visitors until he reached 
around for the bucket. When he saw 
Fallon, he froze, crouched and watch- 
ful, fora moment. Then he dropped 
the sponge in the bucket, straightened 
up slowly, and came over to the door. 
A dead cigarette butt hung in the cor- 
ner of his mouth. 

His eyes were small and shifty, his 


“what 


face badly pockmarked. He had a- 


bull neck and a barrel chest, and the 
voice that came up out of it was hard 
and suspicious. “Something, Mister?” 
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“That horse is Gandy Dancer?” 
Fallon asked. 

Yellow Shirt wiped his hands under 
his armpits. “So it’s Gandy Dancer. 
Then what?” 

Fallon smiled amiably. “Just won- 
dered if it faded away completely. 1 
had some lettuce with it in the last 
one.” 

Yellow Shirt’s tongue played along 
his lips until it touched the dead ciga- 
rette butt. The clipped way he had 
of talking, with his mouth hard and 
tight, he could have forgotten it was 
there. He took it out and dropped 
it on the floor. “So Gandy Dancer 
don’t have enough of that pepper out 
there today. Anything else?” 

“Not as much as it had in Chicago, 
anyway,” Fallon said. 

The small eyes narrowed to sharp 
slits. The hard voice grew harder. 
“What’s your gimmick, Mister?” 

“Where’s Keach?” 

“He ain’t here.” 

“Some days I leave my seeing-eye 
dog home,” Fallon said. He took a 
five out of his wallet artd creased it 
between his fingers. ‘Any idea where 
I can find him?” 

Muscles in Yellow Shirt’s bull neck 
stiffened. He looked at Fallon for a 
long time. He seemed to want to re- 
member what he was looking at. 
“Come back in a couple years, Jack,” 
he said tightly. He went back to the 
horse, picked the sponge out of the 
bucket, and started rubbing it down 
again. 

Fallon looked the anima! over care- 
fully for a moment or two. Then he 
glanced around at Linda and shrugged. 
He put the money away, walked over 
and slipped his arm through hers. 
They were going past one of the stalls 
farther down along the shed when a 
man sitting in front of it in a tilted- 
back chair said in a quiet voice: “You 
looking for Keach?” 

“It might be,” Fallon said. 

The man pushed a battered hat 
back off his forehead. “Might be I 
could tell you where to look.” 

The five came out again. 

“Try Angelito’s. East 114th, up in 
Harlem.” 

“Something you don’t like about 
Keach?” 

“What difference would that make?” 


Races nodded back toward Gandy 
Dancer’s stall. “When does it go 
again?” 

“You work your dough pretty hard, 
don’t you?” 

Another five joined the first one. 

“It don’t go any more in this meet,” 
the man said. “Pulling out tonight 
for Jersey.” 

Fallon handed him the money. 
“Thanks.” 

“Any time,” the man said. 

There was a preoccupied but satis- 
fied look on Fallon’s face as they 





Outside, the little man told him: “Your car. 


walked back to the convertible. Lin- 
da made only one comment, and that 
was when she dropped into the seat 
with a sigh of weariness and vexation. 

“Don’t think this hasn’t been a love- 
ly afternoon,” she remarked acidly. 
“But-remind me to ask why.” — 

Fallon slipped the key into the dash- 
lock and grinned over at her. “For 
thirty thousand reasons, Grandma, 
I've got a feeling it’s been a wonder- 
ful afternoon.” 


Chapter Five 

AST 114TH STREET runs through 

the Italian section of Harlem. 

‘The neighborhood wasn’t one 
that Fallon frequented often, and he 
would have missed Angelito’s entirely 
but for the small neon sign that hung 
over its narrow sandwiched-in front. 
He drove to the end of the block, 
circled around to come back along the 
dark rows of shuttered store fronts, up- 
stairs flats, and soiled-looking tene- 
ments, and parked in an open space 
on ahead of the solitary flickering bea- 
con. He wanted room to move out 
in a hurry. From the looks of the 
place, he had an idea it might be nec- 
essary. 

The sputtering neon threw out a 
fitful red glow over the sidewalk. He 
stopped under it a moment to snap 
his cigarette into the gutter, straight- 
ened his dark glasses, and went in. 

A bar took up one side of the small 
and narrow interior; empty tables and 
booths lined the other. In the dim 
light of yellowish bulbs and a long 


fluorescent tube over the bar he count- 
ed four customers. They stopped 
talking suddenly as he walked up, and 
their eyes went over him carefully. 
The silence that closed around him 
was flat and hostile. 

‘The bartender dropped the news- 
paper he was reading and got off his 
stool behind the bar. One of the cus- 
tomers started for the rear of the room 
at the same time. It was neat and 
quick. Before Fallon had time to 
bend his knuckles, the man had shoul- 
dered into him, slipped past, and dis- 
appeared through a door at the back. 
When he turned around, the bartend- 
er was looking at him stolidly and 
flapping his hands gently on the bar. 

“Something you wanted?” he asked. 
‘The customers started talking again. 

Fallon relaxed. It was probably 
one ol the fastest frisks on record. 
“Scotch.” 

‘The bartender looked at the ceiling. 
“No Scotch.” ; 

“Okay. Make it bond.” 

“Make it bond,” the bartender told 
the ceiling. He brought his eyes 
down level with Fallon’s. “Maybe 
you are looking for the Plaza or the 
St. Moritz. At the other end of the 
Park.” 

“Make it a Mickey,” Fallon said. 
“I’m thirsty.” 

The bartender was a big man. He 
had a very dark face with a broad 
hooked nose, and his open shirt 
showed lots of chest with hair on it. 
Fallon would have taken him for a 
Turk rather than an Italian. 

“A sense of humor,” the bartender 
said. He reached under the bar, 
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You drive.” 


‘ 


His voice was flat and dry, and he 


brought up a bottle and a glass and 
poured out a shot. “What with it?” 

“Water's okay.” 

The bartender filled a glass with 
water and set it on the bar.. Fallon 
put down a five-dollar bill. The bar- 
tender picked it up, folded it, put it 
in his pocket and started flapping his 
hands again gently. : 

“What about the change?” Fallon 
asked. 

“Just right,” the bartender said. 
“No change.” 

Fallon’s face got a little red: “The 
Plaza would be cheaper, at that.” 

It was an opening, and the bartend- 
er leaned into it. His voice sounded 
hopeful as he said: “You making a 
complaint?” The customers stopped 
talking once more. 


| eae decided there was nothing 
in it for him; he picked up his drink 
and went over to one of the booths to 
get something solid behind his back. 
A greasy-looking individual came up 
from the back of the room and started 
wiping off the table with a dirty rag. 
He had a nasty voice. 

“In the boot’ you order from the 
waiter.” 

“That your” 

“One funny guy,” the waiter said. 
He picked up the rag and squeezed 
it out deliberately over the drink. 
Fallon watched the dirty water drip 
into his glass. They weren’t missing 
a trick. He figured it was time to get 
it over with. 

“Keach around?” 

The grease-ball worked off a hard 
look. 





wasn’t wasting any of it. 


“They got seven million people in 
Manhat’, Joe. Maybe they got a 
Keach. Who cares?” 

“That was five dollars’ worth of 
drink, and I do,” Fallon said. 

The waiter had the rag wrapped 
around his fist now, and his eyes were 
on the dark glasses. Fallon shifted 
his feet a little and got ready to slide 
with the punch when the waiter sud- 
denly made up his mind to pass the 
ball to somebody else, turned and dis- 
appeared into the back end. Fallon 
took a deep breath and relaxed once 
more. 

The next one to show was tall, dark 
and handsome. Genuine squeal bait 
with oil-curly hair, a Windsor collar 
with the big knot in the tie, loud 
tweed jacket and slacks. Hollywood 
all the way. The only thing that 
spoiled it was his walk. He shuffled 
on the balls of his feet as if he were 
coming out with the bell. As he sat 
down on the other side of the booth, 
Fallon noticed that he was wearing a 
military discharge-button in his lapel. 
He said: 

“I hear you want somebody named 
Keach.” 

“You've got good ears,” Fallon said. 
“You Keach?” 

“The name’s Apollo.” His smile 
was Hollywood too. ‘“What’s yours?” 

Fallon smiled back democratically. 
“The drinks are too high to put the 
bite on you, chum. And since you're 
not Keach, my name won’t make any 
difference.” : 

Apollo kept on smiling. Fallon de- 
cided that he practiced at it in a mir- 
ror. The waiter came back and set 


two drinks on the table. He took the 
one Fallon hadn’t touched, poured it 
on the floor and walked off. 

Apollo nodded. “Pre-war stuff. Try 
Less 

Fallon tried it. It tasted like excel- 
lent Scotch. He twisted the glass 
around in his fingers. “See what the 
boys in the back room will have. On 
me.” 

Apollo leaned forward and put his 
arms on the table. The smile was 
gone now, but he didn’t try to get 
tough. He was keeping the menace 
on the smooth side. He said: 

“You look like a moderately intelli- 
gent guy, so we park the small-talk 
from here on. You want to see Keach. 
J want to know why.” 

Fallon let him think he was think- 
ing it over. He tried some more of 
the Scotch before he said: “I want to 
find out if his cousin’s still an usher 
at the Hippodrome.” 

Apollo was puzzled. “His cousin—” 
he began. Then he caught up with 
it, and his dark eyes went suddenly ex- 
Hollywood. The 114th Street look 
that came into them had the quiet, 
vicious deadliness of a stiletto. He 
got up, and his lips curled as he said 
softly: “That kills me. That puts me 
right out in the aisle. Stick around, 
Mac. I’ll be back in a minute for 
some more of that.” 

Fallon didn’t wait for the first team. 
He edged out of the booth, headed 
through the door, and took off fast for 
the car. Pulling up for a traffic stop 
at Madison Avenue, he tried to make 
something out of the lights he saw 
in the rear-view mirror, but he 
couldn’t be sure. 

He thought about playing hide-and- 
seek through the park, then discarded 
the idea. He thought about stopping 
at the Club Bali, and tossed that one 
overboard too. Instead he drove 
south on the Avenue, swung left when 
he got to 54th, and went on to the 
garage where he kept the convertible. 
There were lights following him all 
the way, but too many to tell if they 
were the right ones. He made no ef- 
fort to stay out of sight as he walked 
from the garage to his apartment ho- 
tel in the next block. Going into the 
lobby, he still didn’t know if they’d 
tailed him. 


Ix his rooms he undressed slowly, 
threw on pajamas and a robe and 
made himself comfortable. ‘Time 
passed. He wasn’t exactly sure what 
he was waiting for, but when the tele- 
phone rang, he guessed that was it. 
He reached for the hand-set on the 
table beside him, pressed his finger 
down to keep the connection cut off, 
and lifted the receiver from the ped- 
estal. Then he let the metal riser 
come up very slowly. The other end 
was open, and the silence got preg- 
nant with waiting and listening. Af- 
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ter several seconds of that, there was a 
quiet click, followed by a buzzing. 
He put the hand set back on the table 
and looked at it. 

They were thorough, anyhow. 

He yawned, and got into bed. He 
still didn’t know how they were doing 
it. But he was getting warm. Could 
be he was getting hot. He yawned 
again, and was asleep before his mouth 
went shut. 


Six 


HE following afternoon was when 
| Fallon figured it out. But it 
was no sudden flash of intuition, 
no brilliant bit of deduction, not even 
a modest touch of genius. Just three 
hours and twenty minutes of looking 
at drawings and pictures of crests, 
muzzles, polls, withers, cannons, can- 
non-bones, coronets, stifles, gaskins, 
and hocks. Which are parts of a horse 
—parts of two horses where Fallon was 
concerned. 

He got up at noon, showered and 
shaved. Over breakfast at a nearby 
drugstore, he checked the Jersey en- 
tries in Racing Form. Even platers 
like Gandy Dancer weren’t in the hab- 
it of going to the post two days in a 
row, but he decided not to leave any 
openings. It wasn’t listed, and he 
tossed the paper aside. He finished 
his coffee, used the pay phone to in- 
form Linda she had a date with him 
for dinner, and headed downtown. 

There was a no-parking sign along 
the curb at the Park Avenue address. 
He pulled the convertible over in 
front of it and went inside. The ele- 
vator took him up, stopped, and he 
stepped out into an atmosphere of 
quiet dignity underlined with polished 
walnut, morocco leather, and framed 
oils of famous thoroughbreds. A 
sherry-haired lovely in a town-and- 
country get-up was sitting behind the 
receptionist’s desk. She turned a pair 
of dark eyes on him questioningly as 
he walked up. 

He dusted off a gambit that usually 
went over with the dark-eyed type, but 
all it got was a frosty smile. Some- 
thing told him she was making a ca- 
reer out of her work. He handed her 
Colonel Rigby’s letter, and waited 
while the dark eyes went over it care- 
fully. She looked up and said in a 
precise, Junior League voice: “Just 
what is it you want, Mr. Fallon?” 

He resisted an urge to leer at her. 
“Information.” Then he added _po- 
litely: “About some horses, that is.” 

She laid the letter down on the desk 
neatly in front of her. He noticed 
she didn’t wear polish on her nails. 

“The Jockey Club has information 
on thousands of horses, Mr. Fallon.” 
She said it a bit wearily, as though she 
had spent her life collecting it. “Rath- 
er extensive records on every thor- 
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“You got it a little mixed up, Anthony Francis,” he said softly. 


oughbred in America. 
more specific?” 

“I could be,” Fallon conceded, “but 
I'd only have to go over it again later 
on. Why not clear me through chan- 
nels, and save time?” 

She flushed a little at that, and 
tapped a polishless nail on the letter 
once or twice. Then she picked it 
up and headed for an inner sanctum. 
She said over her shoulder: ‘Please 
have a chair, Mr. Fallon.” 

Fallon surveyed her trim lines go- 
ing through the door. Selective breed- 
ing, he concluded, had its points. She 
was out in a moment, followed by a 
rotund and_brisk-looking executive 
type with the letter in his hand. 

“Mr. Fallon?” He gave the paper a 
quick glance. “I see that you repre- 
sent Colonel Rigby.” His eyes came 
up to look over the caliber of the rep- 
resentation. They didn’t seem very 
impressed. “The Jockey Club is hap- 
py, of course, to be of any service to 
the Colonel that it can. Unfortunate- 
ly, the registrar is away at the moment. 
I am the assistant secretary. Perhaps 
f can help you?” 

Fallon came to the point. “I'd like 
to see the registration and identifica- 
tion records on two horses. I also 
want whatever history you have on an 
owner-trainer by the name of Arly 
Keach.” 


Could you be 


The other took it under considera- 
tion. He glanced at the letter again, 
put his chin between his fingers and 
went through the business of pinching 
it several times. It seemed to help 
him arrive at a decision. 

“Yes, of course. Will you come this 
way, please?” 

Fallon followed through the inner 
suite of offices and into the file-rooms. 
... Three hours and twenty minutes 
later he followed him out again. He 
expressed his thanks to the gentleman, 
gave the dark-eyed lovely a smile that 
dropped dead of loneliness when it 
reached her, and made his exit quietly 
out of turfdom’s holy-of-holies, a wiser 
if not a richer man. ; 

He knew now how it was done. He 
still had to find out why they weren’t 
doing it. 

There was a parking ticket under 
the windshield-wiper of the converti- 
ble. - He looked it over thoughtfully, 
tore it up, and headed for the Club 
Bali. 

When he got there this time, a door- 
man was out to open the door, a sloe- 
eyed chick gave him a sultry smile 
from the check-room, and white-coats 
salaamed in back of the bamboo as he 
passed on by the bar. Silver and glass 
glinted over snow-white linen on the 
tables, and the fantastically colored 
batik on the walls was glowing under 
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the softly diffused light with an in- 
credibly deep richness. 

Linda was in a housecoat and work- 
ing over an eyebrow when- he got to 
the dressing-room. She greeted him 
in the mirror, then stopped to turn 
around. She said suspiciously: “You 
look as if you just swallowed a bowl of 
goldfish. Now what?” 

He grinned at her through the dark 
glasses, and was starting to say some- 
thing when the door swung open and 
a suave-looking olive-complexioned 
personality came in. He was very 
smoothly poured into a couple of hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of dinner jacket, 
and he had a large box under his arm. 

“Linda, I want you—” He noticed 
Fallon and broke off to say: ‘“Tonky! 
Nice to see you. Thought maybe 
you’d given us the pitch.” 

“So you own the joint, Lanza,” Fal- 
lon said flatly. “Don’t you ever knock 
when you come in here?” 

Linda leaned around. “Don’t mind 
him, Marty. He’s been picking the 
wrong horses lately.” 


Las laughed it off. “Know how 
it is. But lately I’ve got no com- 
plaints. Matter of fact, the bangtails 
are responsible for this.” 

He put the box on the chair, opened 
it up, and pulled out a softly fabulous 
dream of silver-blue fur. Looking at 
it, Fallon estimated it had cost no less 
than a colony of mink the best of their 
skins, and Lanza about twenty thou- 
sand or more of the same. 

“Got it today for Marina,” Lanza 
said. He told Linda: “Wanted to see 
how you liked it.” 

She sat spellbound. 

“Here, try it on.” 

She got up quickly and swung 
around. He draped the coat over her 
shoulders, and she cuddled under it 
and stroked the fur sensuously with 
her fingers. Then she wrapped it 
about her and stared into the mirror. 
Her eyes got a far-away, starry look 
in them. 

“What do you think, Tonky?” Lan- 
za asked. 

Fallon was watching the mirror. 
He shrugged. “In those brackets ] 
can’t afford to think.” 

“They told me it had to go with 
the right kind of complexion, and 
Linda is enough like Marina that I 
wanted to see her in it. She looks 
okay.” 

“IT look wonderful,” Linda said 
dreamily. She did several more turns 
in the mirror. Then she came back 
to life slowly, slipped out of the coat 
and handed it to him. “Marina’s a 
lucky woman, Marty.” 

“At these prices she better think so,” 
Lanza said. He folded it into the 
box and put the lid on. “Well, thanks 
for the try-on, kid.” He started out, 
and turned at the door. “See you 
around, Tonky?” 


“I'll be around,” Fallon said. 

Linda sat down again at the dress- 
ing-table and picked up the eyebrow 
pencil absent-mindedly. 

“You went for that, didn’t you, 
Grandma?” Fallon asked. 

She sighed. “I’d need a psychiatrist 
if I didn’t.” 

He straightened his dark glasses and 
said musingly: “The ponies would 
have to pay off in a large way to lift the 
mortgage on a fur farm like that.” 

“It helps when you pick the right 
ones,” Linda needled him. ‘Oh, yes, 
I—” She picked up a telegram propped 
against the mirror and handed it back. 
“They sent this over from your hotel. 
Rush off somewhere to read it, will 
you, darling? I’m ready to get into 
my glamour.” 

He put the yellow envelope into his 
pocket and came up behind her. She 
turned, then quickly put a hand out 
in front of her lips. “Uh-uh, Grand- 
pa. Just fixed.” He settled for one 
on the nose. 

The telegram was from Washington, 
D.C. It said: 


CUTTING CORNERS FOR THIS BUT RESULTS 
NEGATIVE SO WON’T MATTER. NO PRINTS 
IN FBI THAT CORRESPOND WITH EXHIB- 
ITS YOU FORWARDED. WHAT GIVES AND 
HOW ARE THE FACE LIFTINGS COMING 
ALONG? Tinc Hao. 

Britt. 


Fallon didn’t immediately think 
about what the telegram said. He or- 
dered a dry Martini at the bar, and 
thought about an egg-laying job over 
Fushun. About Jap steel in the 29’s 
gas-tanks, and the sudden swan-dive 
through the plexiglas fishbowl. About 
a pint-size guy with a quart-size grin 
who’d swindled the Nips out of the 
quinine and sake that kept him alive— 
a guy named Britt, one of Mr. Whisk- 


ers’ handy little helpers now. He 
would be one of the best. 
Results negative. He hadn’t ex- 


pected anything else. But at least he 
could earn his money with an easier 
conscience. 

He was starting another Martini 
when Linda came up beside him at 
the bar. She looked like a lotus-eat- 
er’s dream, fresh out of her cocoon in 
a black strapless job that covered only 
what was essential, and very little of 
that. 

Fallon glanced at the bare midriff 
and gave a low whistle. He told the 
bartender: ‘Make one extra dry for 
the débutante, Manuel. That peek- 
a-boo isn’t built for shrinkage.” 

Linda shook her head. “Have to do 
a number, Grandpa. I'll take a rain- 
check.” Smiling at him, she swished 
off through the tables. 

Fallon turned around to listen. No 
critic, he figured it was about eight to 
five she’d never have the Jo Staffords 
or Hildegardes rushing the window 
for their unemployment compensa- 
tion. But on the other hand, some 


overted flesh-buyer trom the celluloids 
was going to catch her in that strap- 
less number one of these nights, and 
then—thanks for the memories. The 
Martinis had him a little mellow, and 
a little sad. Well, fun was fun while 
it lasted. And nothing lasted forever. 
Or did it? The cocktail crowd kept 
her on for more, and he turned back 
to the bar. 

“Congratulate me, Manuel. 
lucky guy.” 

“Yess, Mr. Fallon.” Manuel gave 
him the grin with the teeth. “You are 
very lucky guy. One more Martini 
coming up.” 

They took a table in a far corner. 
Linda was still a little breathless as she 
sat down. 

“Three encores. 
don’t tell me.” 

Fallon parked the dark glasses in his 
coat pocket. “It’s that oversize G- 
string. And the liquor in ’em.” 

“Love that flattery, Grandpa.” She 
picked up a menu. “I forgot to tell 
you: We’re invited to Sid Chappel’s 
tonight. He’s throwing a party after 
his new show. And this is not so an 
oversize G-string.” 

“Would it crush something fine in 
you if we didn’t go? I mean, if I 
didn’t?” Fallon toyed with a fork. 
“I’ve got a little business to take care 
of that I don’t think will wait.” 

Linda put the menu down and 
looked at him. She said slowly: “But 
you think I will.” Her lower lip came 
out. “Tonky Fallon, some of these 
days I’m going to’—she took a deep 
breath—“spit in your eye. And what’s 
more, I’m going to start letting some 
of those nice old men who want to 
ply me with orchids and other kinds 
of attention go right ahead and ply me 
with orchids and—other kinds of atten- 
tion.”” She warmed to her subject. 
“Furthermore, there are some nice 
young ones—” 

e’ll start with a couple of dry 
Martinis,” Fallon told the waiter. 


I'ma 


I’m terrific, but 


Seven 


Chapter 


T Angelito’s the bar was crowd- 
A« when he got there, and he 
managed to make it to one of 
the booths without attracting atten- 
tion. He lit a cigarette and waited. 
When the grease-ball showed up, he 
smiled at him through the dark glasses. 

“Remember me?” 

The grease-ball took off fast for the 
back room. Fallon waited some more. 
It wasn’t long. 

He was about five feet seven, and 
not more than one hundred and forty 
pounds. He came out of the back 
room and stood quietly for a minute 
with his hands in his pockets, a mousy 
little man in a mustard-colored suit. 
Then he walked up to the booth. He 
had a small, lined face, receding chin, 
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and pale watery eyes that twitched al- 
most constantly behind a pair of steel- 
rimmed spectacles. There weren’t any 
formalities. Just: ‘‘We’ll go out the 
front.” 

It wasn’t what Fallon had expected. 
He twisted out his cigarette. ‘Why? 
I just came in that way.” 

The pale eyes twitched disgustedly. 
“Oh, for God’s sake. Move it.” 

Fallon looked him over. He didn’t 
look cut out for the rough work. “A 
little light, aren’t you?” 

“I carry the difference, pal. 
do I have to—” 

Fallon shrugged. He moved it. 

Outside, the little man told him: 
“Your car. You drive.” His voice was 
flat and dry, and he wasn’t wasting any 
of it. 

They went north as far as 125th 
Street, and then swung up onto the 
Triborough ramp. The little man 
was huddled far over in the seat, one 
hand inside his coat, his twitching eyes 
staring off into the night. Going over 
the Hell Gate, Fallon said: “Is the stuff 
hard to get?” 

The steel-rimmed spectacles care 
around to bear on him. ‘They stayed 
there while the eyes twitched some 
more. 

“You're cute, pal. Real cute. Only 
maybe you think you’re going along 
because you want to. That ain’t the 
way it is. Follow the Parkway.” 

Fallon let it go at that, and there 
wasn’t any more conversation until 
they got to Flushing. Following di- 
rections there, he drove down a side- 
street and into a parking lot. The 
little man picked up the ticket from 
the attendant, and motioned Fallon 
on ahead. 

They walked up a block to a filling 
station where a large black sedan was 
parked. The little man pulled open 
the back door and said: “In.” 

Apollo was seated at the wheel. He 
watched them get in, and stepped on 
the starter. Then he glanced back at 
Fallon and his lips curled nastily. 
“Bright-boy give you any trouble, 
Solly?” 

“No trouble.” Solly huddled into 
the corner. ‘“‘He’s cute. Move it.” 

Statted shades covered the back win- 
dows. From the traffic and what little 
he could see out ahead, Fallon decided 
they were taking Northern Boulevard. 
The car moved fast, but not too fast. 
Lights glowed bright and faded as 
they rolled through suburban sections, 
and he mentally checked off Bayside, 
Douglaston and Manhasset. Then 
the car gradually pulled away from 
the more traveled lanes, and he began 
to get the smell of salt air. When it 
left the pavement and began bounc- 
ing over a rough dirt road, he esti- 
mated the time and distance. It add- 
ed up to Great Neck, somewhere along 
the Sound. The car rolled over a 
slight incline, cut around to the side 
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of what looked like a frame house, 
and came to a stop at the back of it. 
Apollo got out and disappeared. 

He was back in a few minutes and 
said: “Okay.” The little man jerked 
his head. Fallon got out. 


A nore led the way through the 
darkness. The indistinct shape of a 
building loomed up, and light sud- 
denly seared the night as a door 
opened. The little man jerked his 
head again, and Fallon stepped inside. 
It was a large barn, and it was being 
used for a stable. There were two 
stalls at the rear, one of them occu- 
pied, but Fallon couldn’t tell what the 
horse in it looked like. Bales of hay 
lined the front end, and a man was 
sitting on one of them, picking his 
teeth with a straw. He headed the 
cast so far. 

Thick black wavy hair, parted far 
on the side. Heavy brows over small 
pig eyes that had dark, unhealthy- 
looking pouches under them. Pufly 
jowls, steel-blue with perpetual five- 
o'clock shadow; a clipped lobe on the 
left ear; large, overweight construc- 
tion. Fallon wondered how near he 
was to the top with this one. Apollo 
came up and leaned against a post 
nearby. Solly stayed behind some- 
where, out of sight. 

The big shot looked him over for 
a while. Then he pulled the straw 
out of his teeth and pointed at the 
dark glasses. 

“Take ’em off.” 

Fallon only smiled amiably. “How 
would you like to try?” 

Apollo jerked up straight and then 
stepped forward with his shoulders 
hunched. He said in a tight voice: 
“That’s for me.” 

The big shot glanced over at him. 
“Take it easy, Mr. Raft,” he said 
scorntully. ‘Those double features 
got you snapping your cap. Relax.” 
He turned back, leaned his hands on 
the bale of hay and started swinging 
his heels against it. 

Fallon changed his mind. He took 
off the dark glasses and put them in 
his coat pocket. 

The pig eyes stared at the scars on 
Fallon’s face. Then they shifted back 
again to Apollo. “Okay. Look him 
over. See if you can do that right.” 
The flat heavy voice was still scorn- 
ful. 

Apollo’s handsome face was dark 
with anger. His fists clenched, and 
he muttered something under his 
breath. 

“I make him clean at the joint,” 
Solly said from the shadows. 

The big shot nodded vacantly. 
“We'll look him over, anyhow.” 

Apollo did it viciously. Probing 
Fallon’s pockets, he pulled out his 
wallet and flipped open the card-hold- 
er. He went through the frames one 
by one, and then his face came up with 


a hard sneer. “Well, whattaya know! 
Beat-up fly boy is playing fly cop.” 

The big shot was off the hay in a 
hurry. “Gimme that,” he snapped. 
He grabbed the wallet out of Apol- 
lo’s hand, and went through it very 
carefully. When he came to the pho- 
tostat license, he looked at it for a 
long time. “Last Fallon I knew was 
a legal lip,” he said reminiscently. 
“A right guy, and a smart mouthpiece 
until he cracked up.” He folded the 
wallet shut and started tapping it 
against his hand. His eyes came up 
level with Fallon’s. “Okay, Anthony 
Francis. Who you working for?” 

Fallon smiled slowly again. “Am I 
working? I got the idea this trip was 
on the house.” 

The big shot massaged his blue 
jowls with the back of his hand. 
“Things around the big town don’t 
change much,” he said. “Sometimes 
I think I ain’t even been away.” He 
concentrated on Apollo again. “Okay. 
Go get him.” 

“Get who?” 

The big shot shook his head dole- 
fully. “ ‘Get who,’ he says. Maybe I 
mean the horse back there. Or may- 
be I mean Keach. Get who do you 
think?” 

Apollo’s voice was mean and sullen. 
“Keep it up, and I think maybe you 
can yet you a new boy.” 

“That’s an idea,” the big shot said 
softly. He watched him leave, and 
his thick lips pulled back from his 
teeth. He shook his head some more. 
“Relatives!” He tossed the wallet 
back to Fallon, lifted himself up on 
the bale of hay, and started kicking 
his heels against it again. 

“You been very busy sticking your 
nose around lately, Anthony Francis. 
Out at the track, up at Angy’s, maybe 
elsewhere. Who’s paying you to get 
so curious?” 

Fallon knew that time was running 
out. He didn’t have any illusions 
about what was likely to happen when 
it did. He’d played this very smart. 
Like a fox! Only, foxes had holes to 
crawl into. He looked around behind 
him. Solly was against the wall with 
his hands in his pockets. There was 
something deadly in the quiet way the 
little man was standing there, his eyes 
twitching blankly. 

“Don’t get any ideas, Anthony Fran- 
cis,” the big shot said. 

The door opened, and Apollo came 
in with a seedy-looking individual in 
a dirty blue shirt, and baggy pants 
that hung loosely on his lean frame 
from a pair of web suspenders. A 
couple days’ growth of beard stubbled 
his gaunt face; his iron-gray hair was 
unkempt and matted; and he had a 
sharply protruding Adam’s apple that 
kept bobbing up and down. His 
bloodshot eyes blinked when he came 
into the light, and Fallon got a strong 
odor of whisky as he walked up closer. 
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He looked around blankly, and his 

eyes gravitated over to the big shot. 
“Friend of yours here been asking 

about you, Arly,” the big shot said. 

Keach blinked and turned. He 
stared at Fallon. “This guy? He 
ain’t no friend of mine. Never see 
him before.” 

The big shot raised his arm and 
tapped a ring slowly against his teeth. 
“Okay, Anthony Francis. Your turn.” 

Fallon knew it was a waste of breath, 
but just to be saying something, he 
said: “There’s a horse named Bay Ad- 
jutant. You claimed it in Florida. 
Where is it now?” 

Keach looked at him dully. 
he looked at the big shot. 

“Go ahead, Arly,” the big shot said 
softly. “Tell him where it is.” 

Keach turned back again, and his 
bloodshot eyes batted some more. 
“Legs went bad,” he said. His voice 
was cracked and unsteady. “Sold it 
to a guy that took it to South America 
for stud.” 

There was a sardonic smile on the 
big shot’s face. “You see how it is, 
Anthony Francis? We should tell you 
everything, and you should tell us 
nothing. That ain’t nice.” 

Fallon thought he saw something in 
the sodden bloodshot eyes. And he 
grabbed at it. “Bay Adjutant isn’t in 
South America, Mr. Keach. It ran 
in Chicago as Gandy Dancer, and it’s 
here in New York right now, isn’t it?” 

“Drift,” the big shot told Keach. 

The drunken horseman stood where 
he was, swaying uncertainly. He 
blinked again and ran a hand under 
his nose. 

“I said get lost, stupid,” the big shot 
snarled. 

Keach nodded nervously and shut- 
fled off toward the door, his Adam’s 
apple bobbing. He was still nodding 
as he went out. The big shot’s pig 
eyes had a vicious glitter in them as 
they came back to Fallon. 

“You got it a little mixed up, An- 
thony Francis,” he said softly. “Bay 
Adjutant ain’t in New York. He's 
over in Jersey. But he ain’t Bay Adju- 
tant, he’s Gandy Dancer. And he’s go- 
ing Thursday for seven-eighths. Only 
you won't be there to see it.” 


Then 


The end of the line. ‘There was a 
tightness in Fallon’s chest, and a hol- 
low emptiness in his stomach. This 
was where he got off. He shifted his 
feet slightly to try to get into a posi- 
tion to swing his back toward the near 
wall. 

“Now we listen to your story,” the 
big shot said. His voice suddenly had 
a hard and dangerous edge to it. “It 
starts with who you’re working for. 
It starts right away like that.” 

Fallon tried to make it sound casu- 
al. “We haven’t been properly intro- 
duced. I make it a point never to 
tell stories to—” 


, 


It came from behind. Paralyzing 
pain shot up and down his spine. At 
the same time Apollo moved in fast 
on the balls of his feet. Numb and 
helpless, Fallon watched his fist flick 
out. There was a sickening snap, hot 
wetness gushed into the back of his 
‘mouth chokingly, and he sagged over 
to the floor, coughing out blood. 

“Up, fly boy.” Apollo was stand- 
ing over him in a loose fighter’s crouch, 
bouncing his fists together. His eyes 
were gleaming like water. ‘This sing- 
ing lesson’s just starting.” 

Fallon propped his hands against 
the floor and shook his head. As his 
eyes cleared, he pushed himself sharp- 
ly sidewise and staggered to his feet. 
Apollo closed in, but Fallon got a knee 
up hard into his groin. It brought 
a gasp of pain and he hunched over 
to catch a handful of knuckles that 
straightened him back up and danc- 
ing rearward on his heels into the post 
with a surprised, twisted look. As he 
sank dazedly to the floor, Fallon spun 
around, but he wasn’t fast enough. 
The little man’s gun-butt smashed 
down again and the lights went out. 

Holding a hand to his stomach, 
Apollo got up painfully to his feet. 
The big shot looked at him. 

“That the way it goes in the double 
features?” he asked sarcastically. He 
slid off the bale of hay, walked over to 
where Fallon lay, and rolled him over 
with his foot. 

Solly slipped the gun back into the 
holster inside his coat. His nose was 
twitching now, along with his eyes. 
“You through playing with this guy?” 

The big shot rubbed his five-o’clock 
shadow reflectively. “I ain’t playing. 
[ been a long while nursing this caper 
into the big time, and I don’t want 
nothing lousing it up.” He looked 
ineaningfully at Solly. ‘“Nothing’s go- 
ing to.” Then his pig eyes shifted 
over to Apollo. “You can use some 
practice. Take him over to the house, 
but keep him breathing. He talks, 
first.” 

Apollo was still holding his stomach. 
“He'll talk,” he said savagely. “I got 
a treatment that’ll have him running 
off at the mouth.” He walked over 
and grabbed Fallon’s coat-collar and 


“Up, fly boy... 
this singing les- 
son’s just starting.” 


jerked him up off the floor. “Gimme 
a hand with the Air Corps, Solly.” 

The little man didn’t say anything. 
He came over and took Fallon’s legs, 
and the two of them carried him out 
the door. 


Chapter Eight 

E was a small plaster-walled room, 

a little dirty, a little smelly, and 

unturnished except for a table and 
two chairs. A bulb with a green 
shade around it threw out a cone of 
light over the table. Solly was in one 
of the chairs shuffling a soiled deck of 
cards. His arms had wiped an arc on 
the table free of dust. He looked over 
into a corner of the room and said im- 
patiently: “Come on. He ain’t gonna 
unbutton.” 

Apollo was standing straddle-legged 
over the limp form huddled on the 
floor. He was breathing a little heav- 
ily and his eyes had a bright wild look 
in them. ‘Fly boy likes this,” he said. 
“He always keeps asking for more.” 

“He ain’t now.” 

Apollo lifted a leg over the limp 
figure and came back to the table. 
“Another Brody,” he said with a smile. 
He was enjoying himself. ‘How 
much I owe you so far?” 

Solly’s eves twitched. “A yard and 
a half.” 

“You can double it this hand if you 
got the guts.” 


Ilusirated by 
John McDermott 


The little man pushed the cards 
across the table. He said softly: ‘This 
is going to be a dirty shame.” 

Apollo was just starting to deal 
when the big shot came in. He 
looked over in the corner and said 
roughly: “He still dummied up?’ 

“A little throat trouble,” Apollo 
said. 

“Bring him around.” 

Apollo laid the cards down and 
went over to the corner. He dragged 
Fallon back toward the chair, lifted 
him into it and held his head up. 
Solly went out of the room and then 
came back in with a pitcher of water 
and poured it over him. Fallon 
groaned once or twice, and his eyes 
flickered open. The big shot bent 
down close to him. 

“Okay, chump. You had enough, or 
you want some more of it?” 

Fallon stared at him stupidly and 
his head dropped forward. Apollo 
pulled it up again and laughed. ‘The 
big shot came still closer. 

“Who you working for?” he rapped 
out. 

Fallon raised his head slowly as far 
as he could, and tried to spit into the 
pig eyes but nothing came through his 
cut and swollen lips. 


The big shot straightened up. 


Then he went over to the table and 
leaned his hips against it. 
stuff,” he said disgustedly. 
at Apollo. “Okay. 
movies. 


“Hero 
He looked 
So it’s like in the 
Work him over.” 



















Apollo came around in front. He 
took Fallon by the hair and jerked 
his head up. Then he drew his arm 
back. The big shot rubbed his cheeks 
with the back of his hand and watched 
It.... 

Fallon could see Solly and Apollo 
hazily at the table. Not in the room 
but somewhere near, he could also 
hear a voice. It seemed to echo in 
his ears as though it were reverberat- 
ing around in a well or a deep cave, 
and it kept repeating a number. Dul- 
ly, he wondered what day it was and 
what sounded so tamiliar about the 
number the voice was saying. Then 
he wondered what he was doing lying 
on the hard floor, and he started to 
roll over so he could put his arms out 
and get up. But his hands seemed 
to be asleep and wouldn’t support 
him. He snickered. 

Apollo left the table and came over. 
He put his hands under Fallon’s arm- 
pits, lifted him up off the floor and 
pushed him back into the corner. 

“What's funny, fly boy? ‘Tell us, 
and we'll all laugh.” 

Fallon decided that he would kill 
the grinning tace in front of him. It 
was an evil face and ought to be de- 
stroyed. But he couldn’t raise his 
arms. It was a ridiculous situation. 
He snickered again idiotically. 

“You don’t ever give in, do you, fly 
boy?” Apollo pushed him back more 
firmly against the wall with one hand 
and then hit him back and forth in the 
face with the other. Everything got 
smeary and black ence more.... 

The next time Fallon was alone in 
the room and the light was out. He 
lay still and closed his eyes again to 
get the dizziness out of them. After 
a while he worked himself painfully 
into a sitting position. ‘Then he at- 
tempted to get to his feet. It took 
several tries to make it, and when he 
finally did, he lurched forward blind- 
ly and stumbled into the wall. His 
outstretched hand came up against the 
door. Step by step he moved over in 
front of it and tried the handle fum- 
blingly. It was locked. He leaned 
his head against the wood to quiet the 
awful throbbing, and tried to moisten 
his bloodcaked lips with his tongue. 

When he was stronger, he started 
feeling his way along the wall until 
he came to a window. The latch on 
it was too tight for his nerveless fin- 
gers to open. He stared at it a long 
time through the darkness. Then he 
raised up his arm and brought it down 
sidewise. Glass shattered outward. A 
slow, horrible smile came over his bat- 
tered face. -He stumbled back a few 
steps. With all the strength he had 
left he lunged forward and threw him- 
self through the broken window. 


Ar first there was only a shimmer- 
ing haze. Then a misty brightness. 
Finally, a white blur. A white blur 


that moved. Fallon put a hand up 
gropingly toward his face. Where his 
nose should have been there was a 
mound of something uneven and 
rough, and everything else felt strange 
and sore to the touch. His fingers 
trailed back over the mound again. 
Recognition came slowly, and with it 
a sudden intense anger. He opened 
his mouth in protest, then stiffened as 
pain stabbed up under his ears. Care- 
fully he took his jaw in both hands 
and moved it a few times, rolled his 
tongue around slowly in his mouth 
and tried again. His voice at first 
sounded thick and unnatural: 

“I said I didn’t want any more of 
those damn’ skin-grafts, didn’t I? I 
told you butchers to leave my face 
alone!” 


Ir seemed as if the white blur 
moved slightly. Then it spoke: 

“Easy, Buster. We only put your 
map back where it belonged. You 
had it spread out in too many direc- 
tions.” 

Fallon raised himself up on his el- 
bows. The blur gradually shaped 
into a man in a white uniform stand- 
ing at the foot of the bed and writing 
down something on a board. An in- 
terne or a male nurse, Fallon decided 
rationally—depending on what kind 
of a place it was. 

The man in white finished writing 
and hung the board on a hook. He 
put his pen in the pocket of his short- 
sleeved smock, leaned on the bed and 
watched Fallon stare around the room. 

“New York General,” he explained. 
“A guy from Canarsie brought you 
riba 
Fallon heard the words, but they 
didn’t make sense. 

“This good Samaritan said he found 
you running around loose on the turn- 
pike, trying to hitch a lift or get 
killed. He stopped to pick you up; 
yeu started swinging haymakers at 
him; and he had to lower the boom on 
you in self-defense. That’s what he 
says. How does it fit?” 

There wasn’t any answer to that, 
and the man in white finally asked: 
“You're a private eye, aren’t you?” 

Fallon stared at him blankly. 

The interne laughed. “All right. 
A private detective.” 

Fallon was trying desperately to 
think. He said: 

“What day is it?” 

“What's the difference? 
good for a week here at least.” 

Fallon’s voice was urgent. “I think 
it’s important. What day is it?” 

The interne shrugged and glanced 
at his watch. “Three forty-five P.M., 
Thursday.” 

Thursday. The dam of blankness 
broke, and memory flooded back with 
arush. He closed his eyes tightly and 
tried to channel the swirling pattern 
into a sensible sequence: 
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You’re 


Solly and Apollo. The: house on 
Great Neck. The big shot’s voice, 
and the number it kept repeating. 
The darkened room, and the tangle 
of bushes, broken glass, flowers and 
soft earth outside of it. The endless 
night filled with unseen things that 
tore at him and tripped him. The 
pounding in his chest and the roaring 
in his ears. The cool black slime of 
the ditch, and the swinging shafts of 
light over it. The cars careening and 
roaring past. The fixed brightness 
and the figure coming toward him out 
of it. The evil, grinning face... . 

Thursday! He groaned suddenly 
and looked around the room in a pan- 
ic. There was a small closet at the 
end of it. He threw off the covers and 
slid his feet out on the floor. 

The interne was around the bed in 
a hurry and had a hand on his shoul- 
der. “Huh-uh! You're in no shape 
to— 

Fallon pushed his hand aside, stood 
up, winced sharply and almost pitched 
forward. Needles and pins danced 
over his body, and beads of sweat came 
out on his forehead. He sat down 
again and looked up at the interne. 
“Lay off, Doc,” he said gaspingly. 
“I’ve got some unfinished business to 
take care of. I'll get my legs back in 
a minute. I’m okay.” 

The interne stared at him for a 
couple of seconds; then he shrugged 
and started for the door. Going out, 
he turned around and gave Fallon an- 
other look. “Hell,” he said, “you 
ought to be in Bellevue.” 

Fallon watched him leave, and then 
tried out his legs again. They were 
wobbly, but he managed to make it to 
the closet. He was pulling his clothes 
out when a starchy big-bosomed fe- 
male stalked into the room. Her eye- 
brows shot up disapprovingly. 

“Here, here! We'll have none of 
this now, will we?” 

Fallon threw the clothes onto the 


” 


bed. ‘What you'll have I wouldn’t 
know, Sis. Me, I’m getting dressed. 
Out!” 


“Young man,” she snapped, “‘you’re 
in no condition—” 


Biccon: nerves were gone. “My 
God,” he shouted back at her, ‘don’t 
you think I know what condition I’m 
in? Get my bill ready, and I'll pay 
it on the way out.” 

The nurse’s voice chilled to an icicle 
drip. “Very gladly, indeed. With 
conditions as crowded as they are, we 
can certainly make a bed more use- 
ful—” 

“If you're going to stick around gab- 
bing, Gabby,” Fallon said, “make 
yourself useful and help me _ into 
my pants.” He started pulling his 
pajama top over his head, and the 
door slammed with a sudden violence. 

He was breathing hard when he 
looked himself over in the mirror. 


The reflection wasn’t pretty. Eyes 
that were yellowish-purple mushrooms 
under the livid scar tissue. A swol- 
len mound of gauze and tape for a 
nose. Discolored lumps of cheek- 
bones. Lips still puffed and black- 
and-blue. And what little there was 
left in between, a joss-house pallor. 
Bloodstains and dark smears streaked 
his clothes and there were rips and 
tears in the coat and trousers. He 
reached inside his coat for the dark 
glasses, and brought out a handful of 
pieces. Looking at them, he reflected 
they’d hardly make much difference 
now, anyway. He dropped the pieces 
into the wastebasket and headed un- 
steadily for the door. The things a 
guy wouldn’t do for money! 


Nine 


HE cab-driver pulled over to 

the curb and swung open the 

door, then did a quick double- 
take as Fallon got in. 
around to make sure. 

“Brother,” he confided softly, ‘‘I see 
some sights in my time, but what hap- 
pens to you shouldn’t happen.” His 
head waggled in sympathy. 

Fallon lay back against the seat and 
caught up on his breathing. He was 
weaker than he’d thought. “Hit it,” 
he told the driver. “The nearest bar 

_ that’s open.” 

The driver made a slow clucking 
noise with his tongue. “I might of 
knowed.” His head waggled again, 
and a look of honest worry came into 
his eyes. “I am once a full-time dipso 
myself, brother. I am as low as I can 
get, and lower, and losing so many 
week-ends I am ten years behind be- 
fore I see my folly. And then I sign 
up with the Alcohols Anonymous.” A 
triumphant smile lit up his face. “I 
ain’t off my feed a day since, and I got 
money in the bank. What I done, 
brother, you can do.” 

“What I can and will do,” Fallon 
said grimly, “is bend this heap over 
your head if you don’t get it rolling. 
And where I told you.” 

The driver turned around with a 
sigh of resignation and nosed the cab 
out into the southbound traffic. He 
said philosophically: “You are the doc- 
tor, brother. But it’s later than you 
think.” 

It was a small bar, and Fallon went 
on past it to the phone booth at the 
far end. He got out his memo-book, 
opened it, dropped a nickel in the slot 
and started to dial. His finger was 
halfway around when he stopped and 
took another look. He knew then 
why the number he’d heard the voice 
repeating at the house on Great Neck 
had sounded so familiar. He sudden- 
ly felt sick to his stomach. 

He hung up the receiver and the 
nickel dropped down into the coin- 


Chapter 


He leaned 


return. Breathing slow and hard, he 
looked at it for a long time. Then 
he slid it out of the slot and put it 
in his pocket. At the bar he asked 
for a double Bourbon. 

The bartender looked him over and 
hesitated. 

“An auto accident,” Fallon said 
quickly. “I’m on my way home from 
the hospital.” 

The bartender still looked skeptical, 
but he poured the whisky. It warmed 
Fallon’s entire body. ‘The tightness 
in his stomach, the weakness in his 
arms and legs faded away, and a slow 
burning anger began to rise in him. 
It was something more than the money 
now. It was a personal matter. 

The cab headed crosstown to Broad- 
way. The driver was surprised Fal- 
lon had cone out so soon and so 
sober. 

“Maybe I was wrong about you, 
brother. Maybe you are one who 
knows how to handle it.” 

Fallon’s smile was bitter. ‘“That’s 
me. Smartest little handler you ever 
saw. Any time you want a nice 
friendly knife in the back, give me a 
ring. I’ll let you have this one in 
mine.” 

The driver said something sharply 
under his breath, and looked up in the 
rear-view mirror. The worry was 
back in his eyes. 

On nearing Times Square, Fallon 
leaned over into the front opening. 
“This will do, brother.” He dropped 
a bill on the seat, and swung open the 
door as the cab drew into the curb. 
“Give my regards to Alcoholics Anony- 
mous.” 

The driver picked up the bill, put 
it into his pocket without looking at 
it, and stared after him. He was still 
staring when the traffic cop started 
over toward him. He saw the cop 
coming, and hesitated. Then he took 
the bill out, looked at it, quickly 
changed his mind and shifted gears. 
“TI hope you make it, brother,” he said 
gently. 

Fallon stopped in front of a news- 
stand, picked up a paper and started 
to read. A hunchback with a thick 
mop of black curly hair finished count- 
ing some change into the cash regis- 
ter and came over to hin. 

“Hello, Tito,” Fallon said. 

The hunchback moved his head 
around delicately and studied Fallon 
from a couple different angles. Then 
his face lit up with a smile of recog- 
nition. “Mr. Tonky! I would hard- 
ly know you.” He shook his head. 
“You look very bad.” 

Fallon put the paper down. “I feel 
very bad. How’s my credit?” 

The hunchback pulled the cuffs of 
his shirt out from under his coat 
sleeves. Scribbled pencil - markings 
covered them. He made a pretense 
of looking them over, then twisted his 
head up and smiled. 
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“For you it’s good, Mr. Tonky. 
Nothing on the books. How can I 
help?” 

“I went to a party, but I don’t know 
who threw it,” Fallon said dryly. He 
gave him a rapid thumbnail descrip- 
tion of Apollo, Solly and the big shot. 

Tito listened carefully while he 
straightened out several piles of maga- 
zines. Then he said, “Excuse me,” 
and went over to wait on a customer. 
He rang up a sale on the cash register 
and came back. He kept working 
on the magazines as he talked. 

“The muscle I don’t know. They 
are all over the place since the war, 
and mostly punks. It would take an 
adding-machine.” He shrugged. ‘But 
the gunsel is Solly Drukman. He 
makes with the nose candy, and if they 
burn him seven times in a row, it will 
still not be good enough.” He looked 
up, his eyes careful and serious. ‘‘He 
is bad company. Very bad. The 
third one—” This time he frowned 
uncertainly. “I would say Big Vincent 
Scalermo. Only I did not know he 
was back.” 

“Where’s Vincent been?” 

“Cuba,” Tito said. ‘Used to be a 
pocket man for Schultz. When the 
Dutchman got bulleted, he felt un- 
healthy and dusted town. I heard he 
had a nice pitch in Cuba.” 


N OW the pieces were gradually 
falling into place. “He’s got a clipped 
left ear,” Fallon said. 

“That is Big Vincent.” Tito nod- 
ded and scratched his nose. “Once 
they are on top around here, every- 
where else is bush league. They al- 
ways come back if they can.” 

“I don’t think he’s on top of this 
set-up,” Fallon said. “He works out 
of Harlem. Know anybody up there 
who could be playing sponsor for 
him?” 

Tito fingered the magazines for sev- 
eral seconds without answering. ‘Then 
he said slowly: “I can guess.” 

“And—” 

The hunchback looked up. “Lay 
oft, Mr. Tonky.” He studied Fallon’s 
battered face. “There is more where 
that came from. Lots more.” 

“Oh, sure,” Fallon said bitterly. 
“And do I get the advice on credit 
too?” 

Tito smiled. He taced away from 
Fallon and turned his deformed back 
up slightly. 

“That is for free. But 1 would like 
to be able to collect for the rest of it.” 

Fallon touched the hump with his 
fingers. 

“You'll collect, Tito. This job is 
going to pay off all around.” 

“Good luck,” the hunchback whis- 
pered softly. 

“I can use some of that too,” Fallon 
said. 

He ignored the curious stares of the 
passers-by and walked out to the street. 


He got a break onacab. He gave the 
driver an address and settled back to 
wait for him to make some kind of a 
crack. The cabby took one look, kept 
his mouth shut and drove. It was a 
short ride. Fallon paid the fare and 
got out in front of the music-store. 
He headed tor the side door and went 
up the steps two at a time. 

The front room was busier than 
when he had seen it last. About five 
or six well-dressed men were seated at 
the tables reading newspapers or look- 
ing at the figures chalked up on the 
board. A couple more were standing 
around the teletype watching a bulle- 
tin click out on the paper. The 
smoke in the air had an aroma of ex- 
pensive tobacco. 

The man with the bald head and 
muscular jaws saw Fallon coming. 
He got up easily from his desk and 
moved over into the small areaway, 
blocking off the entrance to the pri- 
vate office. 

“Mike’s busy,” he said. 


Futon put everything he had in- 
to a short hard punch that traveled 
only a few inches, but all of his body 
was behind it. The muscular jaws 
twisted oddly, and the bald head spun 
back against the wall. 

“Now he’s busier,” Fallon said. His 
face was flushed. He went on through 
the areaway, jerked open the door and 
strode into the private office. 

Margoulis was in the big chair be- 
hind the desk, writing. He looked up 
at Fallon, then put the pen down 
slowly on the paper. His puffy, half- 
lidded eyes had a brooding look in 
them, but he didn’t seem to resent the 
interruption; nor did he appear sur- 
prised to see Fallon. The first thing 
he said, and he said it explosively, was: 
“Pletke!” 

Fallon swung around. Pletke stood 
behind him with a leather sap in his 
hand. He stood foolishly, his up- 
raised arm halted in midair, like a 
model posing for a sculptor. The left 
side of his muscular jaws was red and 
already swelling. 

“The bastard hit 
plained indignantly. 
you said—” 

“Never mind what I said,’ Mar- 
goulis snapped. He lifted a meaty 
hand an inch or two in a gesture of 
dismissal. “Get on out front and close 
the door after you.” 

Pletke put the sap in his pocket, 
rubbed his jaw feelingly, and walked 
out with a surly glance at Fallon. He 
closed the door so hard the room 
shook. 

“Why didn’t you let him finish it?” 
Fallon sneered. He came up to the 
desk. “What’s another slug, more or 
less, between friends?” 

The fat man spread the palms of 
his hand out on the desk and sighed 
softly. ‘Sit down.” 


me,’ he com- 
“And _ besides, 





There was a lot of noise for a few seconds. 


“No, thanks. I tried that once. 
Get your hat.” 

“Don’t be a complete damn’ fool.” 
Margoulis was exasperated. “Sit down. 
You look like you need it, and it’s 
too much of an effort to talk to you 
standing up.” 

“That breaks me all up,” Fallon 
said savagely. “But you might as well 
get used to the idea, fat boy. You're 
going to be doing a lot of talking from 
here on out —standing, sitting, and 
probably lying down.” 

Margoulis’ eyes went almost closed. 
His voice was ominous. “Do you want 
to hear what I have to say, or not?” 

“If you want to waste it here on a 
rehearsal, go ahead,” Fallon said grim- 
ly. “Maybe you'll tell it better later 
with the kinks ironed out.” 

“Then sit down,” the fat man said 
again, quietly. 

In spite of himself, Fallon sat down. 
Margoulis’ eyes came open a little 
wider, and he looked silently across 
the desk for several seconds. He took 
a deep breath. 

“How did you learn I was in on it?” 

Fallon reached into his pocket and 
tossed the nickel he had taken out of 
the telephone coin-slot onto the desk. 
He said contemptuously: “You and 
Judas! Your number just happens to 
be the same one Scalermo called the 
other night when your boys were giv- 
ing me a going-over.” He stared at 
the fat man. “The only thing I can’t 
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Something red-hot 


figure is why you didn’t tell them I 
was working for Rigby and save them 
all the effort. Or was that one of 
your subtle touches?” 

Margoulis took his pen and pushed 
the nickel back and forth with it. 
“There are several things you can’t 
seem to figure. And they are not my 
boys.” He dropped the pen, leaned 
back slowly in the massive chair and 
spread his hands across his belly. “Did 
you ever hear of cotton futures?” 

A frown came over Fallon’s face. 
“Look, Margoulis: I’m not in the 
mood to play Twenty Questions, and 
I don’t have the time. ‘The only cot- 
ton in my book is what boll weevils 
get into.” 

“TI got into it too,” the fat man said 
softly. His eyes seemed to recede un- 
der the lids dreamily, and even from 
across the desk Fallon could see that 
they were deeply flecked with red 
veins. “Over my neck into it. The 
market broke, and I had to have some- 
body bail me out. Somebody did.” 

Fallon studied him, trying to figure 
the angle. He took a shot in the dark. 
“Scalermo?” 

The fat man’s eyes popped open 
with a contemptuous scowl. ‘‘Scaler- 
mo! A cheap mobster. A gorilla. A 
moron.” 

“All right. “Then light some place. 
Or does it make any difference?” 

“Call him Mr. X,” Margoulis went 
on, ignoring the remark. “He did me 





smashed against Fallon, but he kept on pulling the trigger. 


a favor, in return for which I did him 
one.” The heavy-lidded eyes steadied 
on Fallon without blinking. “But I 
did not know until the other night 
when Scalermo called, what that favor 
was. I did not even know until then 
that such a person as Scalermo existed 
—or that you were in his hands.” His 
massive frame moved slightly in what 
could have been a shrug. “It would 
have made no difference if 1 had.” 
“This gets better as it goes along,” 
Fallon said. His voice had a bite of 
irony in it. “Don’t let me stop you.” 
Margoulis’ eyes went half-shut again. 
“Mr. X is a man of influence, also 
of some financial standing. But he is 
not particular where his money comes 
from. Some time ago, apparently, 
Scalermo interested him in a proposi- 
tion. He agreed to finance it. The 
proposition you already know about.” 
He raised a finger as if he were brush- 
ing away a fly. “When X decided the 
time was opportune to take a profit 
on his investment, he had Scalermo 
notify me.” 
“So you were the front for the fix?” 
“The amount involved was large,” 
Margoulis went on. ‘Almost too large 
to keep the sharpshooters from hear- 
ing something about it and cutting 
themselves in. It had to be placed 
very carefully to protect the price.” 
The fat man paused. “I had the con- 
nections to handle the action. I owed 
a favor. I repaid it.” 


Fallon was nailing down every word 
now. “Let’s have it in round figures,” 
he said sharply. 

“Five hundred thousand,” Margou- 
lis said. “Distributed in twenty-seven 
books from coast to coast at thirty to 
one.” ‘There was a touch of pride in 
his voice as he added: “So nicely spot- 
ted, the come-back money lowered the 
odds only ten points.” 

Fallon leaned back and let his 
breath out slowly. “Quite a favor,” 
he said sarcastically. “But of course, 
you didn’t get any of it on you?” 

A strange expression came over the 
fat man’s lace. ‘You don’t know what 
happened this afternoon?” 

“Oh, sure,” Fallon snapped curtly. 
“They gave me all the details in the 
hospital. Only I was unconscious at 
the time.” 

A faint sinile creased the flaccid lace. 
“Then this should amuse you.” The 
puffy eyes stayed watchful. “Three of 
the horses stumbled coming out of the 
stall gate and went down. They had 
to hypo two of them.” 

Fallon’s voice was hard and cold. 
“I don’t amuse that easily.” 

Sudden irritation washed Margoulis’ 
smile off. His meaty hands clenched 
tightly. “Do J have to draw you a 
picture? Gandy Dancer broke a cou- 
ple legs in the spill. It washed up the 
fix. Kaput!” 

“So that makes everything lovely.” 
Fallon’s face was wooden. “Mr. X 
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writes the five hundred grand off his 
income taxes. Scalermo starts look- 
ing for a new proposition with rub- 
ber legs. And everybody else just for- 
gets about it and goes home.” He 
stood up and kicked the chair back. 
“Try again. Who’s this guy X?” 

The fat man stared at him. “Don’t 
be silly. You couldn’t reach him by 
telegraph.” 

“That was your chance to play it my 
way,” Fallon said. “Now we'll let the 
D.A. kick it around. Let’s go.” 

Margoulis’ breathing got heavier. 
He said frigidly: “You’re out of your 
mind. I haven’t the slightest inten- 
tion of going anywhere. And you 
haven’t the slightest chance of getting 
past the D.A.’s office-boy.” 

‘The dark oily sheen of a gun brought 
Fallon around the desk fast. He had 
his hand down over it before Margou- 
lis’ fingers were off the drawer handle. 

Thick rolls ot flesh in the fat man’s 
neck twisted angrily. “Idiot!” he 
snorted. He put his hand into the 
drawer and brought out the glass vial 
with the white pellets in it. He was 
reaching for the water-jug when the 
door swung open. 

The three of them came into the 
room like a song-and-dance team: Sol- 
ly first, then Scalermo, then Apollo. 
They stopped short when they saw Fal- 
lon, but he didn’t wait for them to 
get their hands inside their coats. He 
lifted the gun and started pulling the 
trigger. 

There was a lot of noise for a few 
seconds. Something red-hot smashed 
against him and half turned him 
around, but he kept on pulling the 
trigger. Then suddenly it was very 
quiet in the room. 

He dropped the gun and tried to 
hold on to the desk, but it was slippery 
and moved away. The floor came 
floating up, and he clawed at it des- 
perately. Ie felt as if he were sliding 
off the earth. The strong fumes of 
the cordite choked him and made him 
cough. His body racked with a sharp 
burning sensation, and the soft deep 
nap of the carpet pulled out slowly 
from under his fingers. As he started 
drifting off into space, a comfortable 
sort of numbness lulled him to sleep. 


Chapter Ten 
ie HE framework hanging over- 
head looked like something the 
plumbers had walked away 
from during lunch-hour. It was an 
oblong canopy of pipes with weights 
and pulleys attached to it. A crooked 
metal trough was attached to the 
weights and pulleys. Something heay- 
ily strapped and bandaged was_at- 
tached to the trough. And Fallon 
was attached to the something thus 
strapped and bandaged. It turned 
out to be his left arm and shoulder. 


After studying the contraption for 
a while, Fallon felt around with his 
free right arm and discovered that he 
was in bed again. He said out loud: 
“This is getting monotonous.” 

“Grandpa!” 

He was suddenly buried under a 
swirl of taffy-yellow hair, intoxicating 
perfume, and warm curved softness 
—very pleasantly buried. When he 
could see again, he saw that Linda’s 
green eyes were wide and glistening 
and the long dark lashes over them 
were wet. 

“Oh, Grandpa!” she said. She ran 
her fingers lightly over his face. “You 
poor darling. Does it hurt a lot?” 

“It hurts wonderful,” he told her, 
trying to grin. “Do it some more.” 
With his good arm he pulled her 
down close. 


Ae a while she wrinkled her 
nose and touched the mound of gauze 
and tape on his face. “That tickles.” 

Fallon looked at her soberly. “It'll 
be a different mug than it was before, 
Grandma. Maybe better. Or maybe 
worse.” 

She touched a finger to her lips and 
then touched it to his. “I’ll take a 
chance, darling,” she said softly. “I 
like what goes with it.” She sat up 
suddenly, and her green eyes shaded 
into seriousness. “When you told me 
about that horse with the crooked 
face, I didn’t have any idea it could 
be as awful as this.” Color came into 
her cheeks and she added repentantly, 
“I didn’t really believe it, to tell the 
truth. I thought—” 

“There were times when I wasn’t 
too sold on it myself, Grandma.” He 
winked at her. “Which only goes to 
prove that it helps when you pick the 
wrong ones sometimes. The crooked 
face that wasn’t there is going to have 
you dripping in mink. And soon.” 

“I don’t want to drip in mink,” 
Linda said. “I just want you to fly 
right and—do the way other men do.” 

“You don’t—” Fallon stared at her. 
“Ll get up, and you lie down, Grand- 
ma. I said mink. You know, that 
stuff Lanza was tossing around.” 

“Oh—” she exclaimed suddenly. 
“I’ve got to go call Marty and tell him 
I'll be late.” She stood up. “He’s very 
unhappy. He lost a lot of money on 
the horses today. I’ll be back directly, 
darling.” She blew him a kiss and 
started out, then she stopped and 
turned. “I’m so forgetful. These two 
gentlemen want to see you.” She 
smiled vaguely at the other side of the 
room, blew him another kiss and went 
out. 

The first one Fallon saw was Colo- 
nel Rigby. He came up to the foot 
of the bed and stood there, rolling an 
unlit cigar between his fingers. His 
slate-gray eyes were thoughtful. 

“I regret that all this happened to 
you, Fallon,” he said slowly. 


Where Fallon’s face could get red, 
it was red. He looked around. “The 
regret is mutual, Colonel. I thought 
Linda—Miss Carroll, said ‘two gentle- 
men.’” 

The Colonel nodded. His glance 
drifted over to the side of the room. 
“Yes. A policeman.” 

The other man was sitting in a chair 
tilted back against the wall with his 
hat on his knees. The elevated metal 
trough hid him from Fallon’s view. 
He let the chair come down on all four 
legs and walked over to the bed with 
his hat in his hand. He was about 
medium height and lean and serious 
looking in a conservative tweed suit. 
His voice had a sharp but not unpleas- 
ant edge to it: 

“As he said, a policeman.” 

“Fine body of men,” Fallon said. 
“You're here officially, I take it.” 

The plain-clothes man looked at 
him dryly, pulled out his wallet and 
flashed a badge briefly. “Lieutenant- 
Detective Motz. Homicide Squad.” 

“Oh,” Fallon said. 

Lieutenant Motz looked him over 
with a quiet stare. ““Where’d you 
learn to shoot like that?” 

“Like what?” 

“Six slugs,” Lieutenant Motz said. 
“Three in the cokey, two in Big Vin- 
cent, and one in the kid. Nice score.” 

Fallon lay his head back and looked 
at the ceiling. “Are they dead?” 

“All but Apollo,” Motz said. “If 
he makes it, he won’t look the same.” 
He fingered his hat. ‘Ready to tell 
me about it?” 

Still looking up at the ceiling, Fal- 
lon asked: “What did Mike Margoulis 
tell you about it?” 

“Nothing. He’s in the morgue.” 

It was a while before Fallon got 
around to saying: “So the fat boy 
couldn’t take it?” 

Motz gave him a careful look and 
pursed his lips. “Most people can’t. 
Not after they get their eyebrows 
parted with a .38.” 

“Oh,” Fallon said again, flatly. “I 
thought—” He stopped. 

“You thought what?” 

“Nothing.” 

Motz shifted his hat, ran a hand 
down over his face, and let it go at 
that. Fallon had a feeling he was be- 
having strangely for a homicide dick. 
A little too nice. Homicide dicks 
could be very hard to get along with. 

“I’m going to put in a call to Center 
Street for a shorthand man,” Motz 
said. “When he gets here, I’ll take 
your statement.” He looked over at 
Colonel Rigby briefly, then back at 
Fallon. “You understand it’s not ex- 
actly Hoyle letting visitors have the 
run of the place in a matter like this.” 
He shifted the hat again. “But it 
seems the gentleman here and the 
Commissioner are—acquainted.” His 
smile was brief. Very brief. “The 
rules are on when I come back.” 
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After he had gone, Fallon laughed. 
“So that’s it. You and the Commis- 
sioner.” 

Colonel Rigby took the cigar out 
from between his teeth. “We’ve been 
friends for over twenty years. He is 
also a horse-breeder.” 

Fallon laughed again. ‘‘He’d prob- 
ably throw a colt if he knew I sent 
your prints to Washington for an 
F.B.I. check.” 

The slate-gray eyes looked puzzled. 
“My prints?” 

“It’s the Sherlock in me,” Fallon 
grinned. “You raised such a row 
about having them inked, I thought it 
could be you had a skeleton wrapped 
up in the closet some place. I lifted 
the latents off your whisky glass. Spe- 
cial service I give my clients.” 

The old man stared at him. He 
was neither angry nor amused. He 
said slowly: “The skeletons in my clos- 
et got there before fingerprints were 
thought of.” 

“Strictly off the cob,” Fallon admit- 
ted. “But people don’t go around 
every day offering thirty grand just to 
find a horse. I didn’t know whether 
you were leveling with me, or using 
me.” He paused. “Maybe I still 
don’t.” 

Colonel Rigby let it pass. He said: 
“What did you mean by that remark 
you made about Margoulis?” 

Fallon eased back in the bed and 
tried to get into a more comfortable 
position. 

“He had heart trouble and was tak- 
ing digitalis. There was some of it 
handy. I thought maybe he emptied 
the bottle.” He studied the tall, gaunt 
figure in the high stiff collar and the 
somber black clothes at the foot of the 
bed. “I don’t know how well you 
knew Margoulis, but I got the impres- 
sion you respected him. Anyhow, he 
planted the big lettuce for the Gandy 
Dancer fix in Jersey today. But he 
claimed it was somebody else’s lettuce. 
Maybe it was.” 


Cece Ricsy nodded abruptly. 
“It was.” He waved the cigar. “‘Mar- 
goulis and I once were partners in a 
gambling casino. I bought him out, 
but we parted on good terms and we 
have always stayed that way. When 
he found out what the setup was the 
other night, he called me because he 
knew I was interested. That’s how I 
happen to be here now.” The cigar 
waved again. “I would probably have 
done what he did under the circum- 
stances.” 

Fallon ran a finger across his lips 
thoughtfully. “Then it wasn’t a wild 
shot that plugged him. Scalermo and 
his boys dropped in to cancel a few 
bets.” 

Colonel Rigby changed the sub- 
ject. “I have deposited thirty thou- 
sand dollars to your account in the 
Manhattan Security Bank. There is 


an additional twenty with it to com- 
pensate for your injuries. Bay Adju- 
tant was destroyed this afternoon. I 
think we can consider your services 
ended.” 

Fallon stared into the gray eyes 
steadily. “I wouldn’t say that I’ve 
earned it yet, Colonel.” 

The cigar began to roll between the 
long thin fingers. 

“If you mean the man at the top, 
there’s no use wasting your time. 
Keach has been arrested, but he 
doesn’t even know who the man is. 
The police know who he is, but it 
seems unlikely anything can be done. 
He not only has a great deal of politi- 
cal influence, but with Scalermo and 
Margoulis both dead, there isn’t 
enough evidence to charge him with 
fraud, let alone murder.” Colonel 
Rigby’s jaws tightened. He said grim- 
ly: “If I were younger—” He took a 
deep breath, then shrugged. 

“I wasn’t thinking about him,” Fal- 
Jon said quietly. “I was thinking 
about Eddie Snow.” 

The parchment skin grew taut. “I 
think it’s obvious—” 


| eee interrupted: “Not particu- 
larly about who actually killed him. 
That was probably one of Scalermo’s 
hired hands. The groom, IJ think; and 
I’ll see that it’s sweated out of him if 
he did. But about who was really 
responsible for Snow’s death.” 

Colonel Rigby stared at his cigar for 
several seconds. Then he walked 
over to the window at the side of the 
room and stared out of it. He said 
finally, “And who was responsible?” 

“You.” 

The lanky form silhouetted against 
the window stiffened slightly. Silence 
filled the room for a long time. Slow- 
ly, Colonel Rigby turned around. 

“Keach told you?” 

Fallon shook his head. 
Just now.” 

The old man seemed to grow older 
as he stood looking over at the bed. 
“I underestimated you, Mr. Fallon.” 

Fallon smiled a little bitterly. “I’ve 
been second-guessing my way around 
ever since I started on this. Now I’d 
like to take the blindfold off. Any 
objections?” 

The Colonel didn’t say anything. 
Fallon went on: 

“I think you like horses better than 
people. Horses first, anyway. When 
your favorite colt crippled Marylin, 
you made a noble gesture and sold it. 
Later on you regretted it and wanted 
the horse back, but you didn’t like to 
do it openly, so you got Keach to do 
it for you.” Fallon smoothed out the 
bed-cover with his free hand. “I 
found a letter of recommendation in 
Keach’s file at the Jockey Club that 
said he was once one of your trainers. 
I have an idea he hit the circuit on his 
own after he hit the bottle once too 


“You did. 


often on the job—but that wasn’t in 
the letter. 

“Anyhow,” Fallon went on slowly: 
“Keach claimed Bay Adjutant for you. 
Maybe you had in mind sending it to 
one of your other places, or maybe 
you were going to let him race it for 
you. Either way, it was your horse 
once more. And everything would 
have been fine and dandy but for one 
thing.” Fallon paused. The somber 
black figure might have been carved 
out of granite. He added: 

“I found it out later, going over the 
charts and pictures in the files. Keach 
found it out as soon as he got Bay 
Adjutant and his own horse, Gandy 
Dancer, together. I wouldn’t know 
how often that sort of thing happens, 
but except for the crooked patch on 
Bay Adjutant’s face, the two horses 
could have been twins. Their appear- 
ance, coloring, measurements, and 
other distinguishing features were 
practically identical.” He stopped 
suddenly. “Or am I telling you some- 
thing you don’t already know?” 

The Colonel didn’t answer that, 
either, but the cigar in his hand lifted 
slightly. 

Fallon said: 

“I don’t think Keach would ever 
have done anything about it by him- 
self. But an ex-mobster by the name 
of Scalermo moved into the picture. 
Scalermo was cooling off in Cuba and 
had probably dropped over to Florida 
for a change of scenery. When he 
ran into the two look-alikes, he saw a 
chance to cut himself a slice of smart 
money and work his way back to the 
big Jeague all in one operation.” Fal- 
lon put his hand over the straps on 
his shoulder. 

“Keach must have figured he had 
you over a barrel because you wanted 
to keep your ownership of Bay Adju- 
tant quiet. It’s my hunch he went in 
with the fix strictly as a one-shot. A 
quick grab at some easy dough. But 
when Snow recognized the horse in 
spite of a face-lifting and got inquisi- 
tive about it, that gave Big Vincent 
his chance to take over and run things 
his own way. He had Snow bumped, 
put Keach on the bottle, and started 
taking bids on a gilt-edged_proposi- 
tion. He needed somebody with po- 
litical pull to ease his way back into 
New York, so he decided to cut in Mr. 
X, Margoulis’ pal, on the deal.” Fal- 
lon stopped again to ask, “How am I 
doing?” 

The slate-gray eyes stared impas- 
sively. “Go on.” 

Fallon’s arm was beginning to throb 
painfully, and he tried to adjust the 
metal trough to ease the strain of turn- 
ing sidewise while he talked. 

“With a murder behind him and a 
bright future ahead of him, Scalermo 
decided to play it safe. He vanned 
Bay Adjutant to a hideout on Long 
Island, and had Keach keep on mak- 
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ing the rounds with Gandy Dancer. It 
was a good twist. If there was an in- 
vestigation of any kind after the Chi- 
cago deal, whoever was investigating 
would find that it was the real Gandy 
Dancer doing the running again, and 
since it was running as lousy as usual, 
the odds were building back up for a 
killing when the time was right to ring 
in Bay Adjutant once more.” 

The muscles in Colonel Rigby’s 
jaws tightened. “But it was racing on 
tracks that are now using the lip-iden- 
tification system.” 

Fallon smiled. “That wasn’t too 
difficult to work out. ‘Fhey entered 
Bay Adjutant in Chicago with Gandy 
Dancer’s papers, and Bay Adjutant 
got Gandy Dancer’s number tattooed 
under its upper lip. Later on, they 
just duplicated the tattoo on Gandy 
Dancer, since it hadn’t yet been 
marked. A new slant on the old cat- 
tle-rustling racket. They had two 
Gandy Dancers, then, and both legiti- 
mate. Bay Adjutant no longer ex- 
isted.” 

The Colonel said grimly: ‘Then 
that’s why—” 

“That’s why,” Fallon said, “all the 
inquiries you made after Snow was 
killed showed Keach was running his 
own nag and not Bay Adjutant, as you 
suspected. Keach had rooked you, 
but you didn’t know how. You prob- 
ably figured he’d either sold the horse 
to somebody else, or got scared after 
Snow’s murder and disposed ot Bay 
Adjutant to cover up. You might 
even have figured him for the murder. 
But you were in a bad spot. You 
couldn’t accuse him openly, or prefer 
any charges, because it would come to 
light that one of your own horses had 
been used as a ringer—a horse you’d 
acquired under rather strange circum- 
stances. That’s why—and when—you 
hired me to find out where you stood.” 
Fallon’s voice got a little scornful. “I 
was just beginning to find out when 
Gandy Dancer—Bay Adjutant, this 
time—conveniently broke its legs and 
had to be done away with. You knew 
then you were in the clear. You pay 
me off, but generously, and the case 
is closed. Neat, but not gaudy.” 


The old man’s cigar fell to the 
floor, and his long fingers clenched to- 
gether until the knuckles were white. 
He turned back again to the window 
and folded his hands behind him. 
He stared out at nothing for a long 
time. When he spoke at last, it was 
in a low voice as if talking to himself. 

“You said I like horses better than 
people, Mr. Fallon. You were right, | 
do. Horses don’t cheat, lie, steal, and 
kill one another. They don’t slobber 
over you because you have moncy, or 
fawn on you because you've got politi- 
cal influence or what is called social 
position. They don’t—” He stopped 
and was silent for several moments. 


“You said 1 was responsible for 
Snow’s death. Snow was one of the 
few human beings I ever really con- 
sidered as a friend. But in a way, you 
were right about that, too. If I hadn’t 
tried to get Bay Adjutant back, he 
would probably be alive today.” 
There was more silence. The room 
filled with it. 

“You said that selling the colt after 
it crippled Marylin was a noble ges- 
ture, and that I regretted it later.” 
The Colonel took a deep breath. 
“The only thing I have ever regretted 
is that I can’t make up to her what she 
has lost.” He went on staring mood- 
ily out of the window. “The idea of 
buying Bay Adjutant back was really 
hers, not mine. She never quite for- 
gave me for selling it in the first place, 
because she understood that it hadn’t 
harmed her intentionally. I made 
the arrangement with Keach to get it 
back for me quietly, because I intend- 
ed to surprise her.” His voice trailed 
off still lower. “The crooked face was 
still bad luck.” 

Fallon shifted uneasily in the bed. 
He started to say something but the 
Colonel went on, his tone brittle now: 

“You also suggested that the reason 
I didn’t expose Snow’s murder and 
Keach’s fraud was because I was in- 
volved in it personally. That’s only 
half right.” He turned around, and 
his slate-gray eyes fixed intently on 
Fallon. “I gave up caring what peo- 
ple might think about me a long time 
ago. I’ve been around too many years 
to give a damn for human respect. 
It wasn’t quite that simple.” He 
walked over to a chair and slumped 
into it wearily. 

“I had been fighting the Racing Bu- 
reau’s code of standards—fighting it 
because I believed that the methods it 
imposed not only degraded the finest 
sport on earth, but insulted the char- 


THAT WAS A LONG WAR 


whole generation (1618-1648). It 

began as a religious war, but as 
“an awful chain” continued for a new 
reason or without reason. Predatory 
armies lived off the country, leaving 
desolation behind them. 

It has been estimated that twelve mil- 
lion died in Germany out of a popula- 
tion of eighteen or twenty million. 
Franconia was so depopulated that 
monastic vows were forbidden before 
the age of sixty. Men were allowed 
two wives. But in other sections the 
sexes remained in balance. Matching 
battlefield casualties in men were the 
many women killed in sieges and raids. 

Not only heavy taxes but forced 
labor reduced a free peasantry to serf- 
dom. Hopeless indebtedness was a 
general state. The Hanseatic League 


AES Thirty Years’ War lasted a 


acter of those connected with it. Many 
other horsemen were with me in that 
fight. It I had turned loose a scan- 
dal in the middle of it, a scandal with 
which I was connected, it would have 
made fools of them. And I don’t 
make fools of people who trust me.” 
He shrugged. “I knew Bay Adjutant 
was being run as a ringer for Gandy 
Dancer, but, as you say, I didn’t know 
how they were doing it. I wanted to 
find out because if they had discov- 
ered a way to beat the lip-identifica- 
tion system, I could use it to prove to 
the Racing Bureau their code of stand- 
ards was no good.” He shook his head. 
“IT was wrong. Now that it’s too late, 
I realize as long as there are men as 
weak as Keach and as vicious as Sca- 
lermo, everything possible must be 
done to keep them out of racing.” 

Fallon’s face had a guilty look on 
it. “You have my apology, Colonel. 
There were loose ends that needed 
tying up. What I said seemed the 
best way to get it done.” 


Cranes Ricsy apparently didn’t 
hear him. He put his hands on his 
knees and got up slowly. “I have 
made an appointment with the Rac- 
ing Bureau’s board of stewards tomor- 
row, at which time I'll give them all 
the details about Bay Adjutant and 
Gandy Dancer. Then I am turning 
my stable over to Marylin, for her to 
do with as she pleases.” 

The old man walked to the bureau 
and picked up his wide-brimmed black 
hat. He was showing his years. As 
he came back past the bed on his way 
to the door, Fallon said: 

“I’m sorry this turned out for you 
the way it did, Colonel. Very sorry.” 

Colonel Rigby set his hat on his 
head, and his slate-gray eyes, cool and 
impassive, measured the man in bed. 
He said: “Nothing to worry about, 





was ruined. The labor shortage gave 
foreign competition its chance. Two 
hundred years after the conflict the 
burghers of Marburg still were paying 
interest on their war loans. 

Flourishing universities decayed, for 
students used vacations to go off to 
war; they swaggered back to college 
in uniform and with campaign habits. 
All winter there were frequent town- 
and-gown battles. 

The war affected fashion. Men wore 
wide-brimmed military hats and top- 
boots. Women’s hats also went mili- 
tary. The girls cut their hair short 
and wound scarfs in patriotic colors 
around their waists. From the inter- 
vention of France in this war dates her 
rule as the arbiter of styles. 

When peace was declared, the dazed 
soldiery were sunk in gloom. A camp 
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son. You earned your money. And 
I’m ready for pasture.” 

Linda came through the door as he 
was going out. He stepped aside and 
lifted his broad-brimmed hat gallant- 
ly.” She gave him a big smile and 
came over to the bed and sat on the 
edge of it. 

“Who is that nice old man, Grand- 

ar” 

Fallon said slowly: “One of the 
world’s few remaining gentlemen.” 
Then he added with a sudden snort of 
disgust: “And I’m one of the world’s 
lousiest detectives.” 

Linda Carroll looked at him with 
the wisdom of a woman who has 
waited long and patiently. “I’m glad 
you've decided that, darling. Now 
you can settle down to something that 
won't bruise you up so much.” 

Suspicion stole into his eyes. “Like 
what, for instance?” 

“Well,” she said helpfully, “lots of 
men get married.” She ran her fingers 
through his hair. “By the way, dar- 
ling, I just happened to mention it to 
Marty, and he gave me the address.” 

The change of pace stopped him. 
He asked bewilderedly: “What ad- 
dress?” 

“Where he got that gorgeous silver- 
blue thing for Marina, silly.” 

Lieutenant Motz came into the room 
with a uniformed policeman. He 
looked over at the bed, and when he 
spoke this time, he sounded more like 
what homicide dicks usually sound 
like. “All right. Let’s break it up.” 

Fallon’s gaze drifted slowly from 
Linda’s brightly innocent eyes to the 
detective’s slightly irritated ones. 

“It seems,” Motz said acidly, “I’ve 
got to keep reminding people around 
here this is a slight case of murder.” 

Fallon looked back into the green 
eyes. “Lieutenant,” he said, “you are 
so right.” 


by Fairfax Douney 


woman declared: “I was born in war. 
I have no home, no country and no 
friends. War is all my wealth—and 
now whither shall I go?” 

In some cases, dependency upon 
labor and its shortage after the war 
enabled farmers to assert their rights. 
In others, reaction destroyed their 
gains. The leveling of classes did not 
last long, but more rigid social lines 
than before were drawn. 

This was not the occasion for the 
rise of German militarism. That can 
be dated from the Crusades. But it 
did teach the Germans a “slavish en- 
durance,” an element of their later 
militarism. 

“The Peace of Westphalia,” declares 
a cynical authority, “was, like most 
peace treaties, a rearrangement of the 
European map ready for the next war.” 
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Adrian Kuepper 


URLINGTON, Iowa, was my birth- 
place. Still single. 

Infected at a tender age with literary 
virus that broke out in the form of a 
dramatic opus in 1918, imaginatively 
titled “Over There.” It ran one per- 
formance in a storeroom over the fam- 
ily garage, and went off very well ex- 
cept that the curtain fell down and hit 
the heroine in the head. I was influ- 
enced toward the stage at this time by 
my oldest brother, who was in show 
business. But nothing came of it. 

Turned to more serious things in the 
local high school, such as irritating my 
English teachers with frequent refer- 
ences to H. L. Mencken, who was not 
in good odor in those days—at least 
with my English teachers. Carried 
this intellectual bent to the University 
of Wisconsin, where it won a twenty- 
. five-dollar prize for an essay entitled 
“Contemporary Loyalties in American 
Life and Letters,” which I probably 
wouldn’t understand if I read it today. 

Took up advertising in the early 
thirties as campaign manager for a 
soap company, but this terminated 
abruptly when the depression caught 
up with huckstering. Reverted to 
practice of journalism, in which I suc- 
cessively, and sometimes jointly, la- 
bored as correspondent and feature 
writer for the United Press, INS, 
Trans-Radio Press, the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, and managing 
editor of the Burlington (Iowa) Post. 
Went from there into a mixture of 
politics and public relations with the 
Federal Government, but managed to 
keep a finger lightly in the literary pie 
with a series of royalty radio plays. 

Came the war, and I enlisted to get 
in the Air Corps. What I got was 
five different military schools ending 
up with Field Artillery OCS, from 
which I resigned to get back in the Air 
Corps. I then got transferred from 


waist gunner on a B-17 into combat 
intelligence, without any combat, and 
finally was cited by ATC Headquarters 
for beating out Volume I (between 
visits to Waikiki Beach) of the His- 
torical Record Report of Air Trans- 
port Command Operations in the Pa- 
cific. I am still gathering material 
for a book in which I hope to get even 
with the War Department for all this. 

Advertising snared me again in 1946 
when I took over as radio director for 
a Louisville, Kentucky, agency; and 
“Crooked Face’ was born there be- 
tween Derbies and singing commer- 
cials. Recently converted to television 
as the thing of the future. 











Ludwig Lewtsohn 


O™ of the great literary figures of 
our time, Ludwig Lewisohn, was 
born in Berlin in 1883. Brought to 
America at the age of seven, he grew 
up in Charleston, South Carolina. He 
received his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees and his doctorate from the Col- 
lege of Charleston, and a master’s 
degree from Columbia University in 
New York. 

His early career was in free-lance 
writing, literary criticism, and French 
and German translation. For a time 
he was professor of German language 
and literature at Ohio State University. 
He next served as dramatic editor of 
The Nation, later becoming associate 
editor. In 1925 he went to live in 
Paris, where he remained for many 
years. 


Among his best-known books are 
“The Case of Mr. Crump,” ‘“The Island 
Within,” “Stephen Escott,” “The Last 
Days of Shylock,” “Breathe Upon 
These,” and “The Story of American 
Literature.” 

Dr. Lewisohn lives in Brooklyn, 
New York. He is working on what 
he considers one of his most important 
books, “Star Son,” a massive historical 
novel about the last revolt of the Jew- 
ish people against Rome at the time of 
the Emperor Hadrian. 


Donovan 
Fitzpatrick 


ORN (1914) in Olean, N. Y., and 

was obviously fated to be a writer 
because, after the usual schooling, I 
followed the traditional pattern and 
wandered in and out of the following 
jobs: school teacher, grocery clerk, fac- 
tory worker, advertising salesman, ho- 
tel clerk, bartender, small-town news- 
paper handy-man, and several others 
which | prefer to forget. 

In 1942 I got in the infantry, then 
got right out and into the Air Forces, 
preferring to ride rather than to walk. 
Spent the next three years instructing 
in radio navigation and instrument 
flying at Chanute Field, Illinois. 

Discharged, I found an apartment in 
Brooklyn and began turning out avia- 
tion articles. One year and thirty ar- 
ticles later I found I was spending 
more time in research than in writing, 
so switched to fiction, because fiction 
is mellower. “The Wild Blue Yon- 
der” is my sixth sale. 
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Ten Short Stories, Including: 


THE COURSE OF JUSTICE | 
by LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


‘THE NEEDED SPARK by JOEL REEVE 


- MARDI GRAS BONDMAID 
by WILBUR S. PEACOCK 


HUNDERBOLT AT LARGE 
by ROSS DeLUE 
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